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THE 


PREFACE 


HE Title of this Work is an Index of 

the Performance. It is a collection 
of uſeful inſtructions for a young 
Tradeſman. The world is grown ſo wiſe of 
late, or (if you will) fancy themſelves fo, and 
are ſo opiniatre, as the French well expreſs it, 
ſo ſelf-wiſe, that I expect ſome will tell us 
before-hand they know every thing already, 
and want none of my inſtructions; and to ſuch 
indeed theſe things are not written. 


Hap I not ſeen in a few years experience 
many young Tradeſmen miſcarry for want of 
thoſe very cautions which are here given, I 
ſhould have thought this work needleſs alſo, 
and I am ſure had never gone about to write 
it; but as the contrary is manifeſt, I thought, 
and think ſtill, the world wanted either this, or 
ſomething better. 


A 4 AND 
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AND be it that thoſe unfortunate creatures A 
that have thus blown themſelves up in trade C 
have miſcarried for want of knowing, or for 3 
want of practiſing what is here offer'd for their 4 
direction; whether for want of wit, or by too | 
much wit, the thing is the ſame, and the di- 
rection is equally needful to both. 


An old experienc'd pilot as certainly loſes a 3 
ſhip by his affurance and over-confidence of |! 
his own knowledge, as a young pilot does by %* 
his ignorance and want of experience; this very _s 
thing, as I have been inform'd, was the occa- a 
Hon of the fatal diſaſter in which Sir Cloude/ly 3 
Shovel, and ſo many hundred brave fellows, 3% 
loſt their lives in a moment upon the rocks 2 
of Scully. | þ 88 4 


— 


HE that is above informing himſelf when 3 
he is in danger, is above pity when he mil- 2 
carries: A young Tradeſman who ſets up thus 
full of himſelf, and ſcorning advice from thoſe 
. who have gone before him, like a horſe that 
ruſhes into the battle, is only fearleſs of danger 
becauſe he does not underſtand it. 


Ir there is not ſomething extraordinary in 
the temper and genius of the Tradeſmen of 
this age, if there is not ſomething very ſingular 
in their cuſtoms and methods, their conduct 
and behaviour in buſineſs; alſo if there is not 
ſomething different and more dangerous and fatal 
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in the common road of trading, and Tradeſ- 
mens management now, than ever was before, 
what is the reaſon that there are ſo many 


bankrupts and broken Tradeſmen now among 
us, more than ever were known before? 


TI make no doubt but there is as much trade 
now, and as much gotten by trading, as there 
ever was in this nation, at leaſt in our memory; 
and, if we will allow other people to judge, 
they will tell us there is much more of both: 
What then muſt be the reaſon that the Tradeſ- 
* men cannot live on their trades, cannot keep 
open their ſhops, cannot maintain themſelves 
and families, as well now as they could before? 
Something extraordinary muſt be the caſe. 


THERE muſt be ſome failure in the Tradej- 

= man, it can be no where elſe; either he is leis 
ſeober and leſs frugal, leſs cautious of what he 

does, who he truſts, how he lives, and how 

he behaves, than Tradeſmen uſe to be; or he 

is leſs induſtrious, leſs diligent, and takes leſs 

care and pains in his buſineſs, or ſomething is 4 
the matter ; it cannot be, but if he had the 

ſame gain, and only the ſame expence which 

the former ages ſuffer d Tradeſmen to thrive 

with, he would certainly thrive as they did : 
There muſt be ſomething out of order in the 
foundation, he muſt fail in the eſſential part, 

or he would not fail in his trade : The fame 
cauſes would have the fame effects in all ages; 

the ſame gain, and but the ſame expence, would | 
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leave him in the ſame place as it would 
have left his predeceſſor in the fame ſhop ; and 


yet we fee one grow rich, and the other ſtarve, 


under the very fame circumſtances. 


THe temper of the times explains the caſe 
to every body that pleaſes bur to look into it. 
The expences of a family are quite different 
now from what they have been ; Tradeſmen 
cannot live as Tradeſmen in the ſame claſs uſed 
to live; cuſtom, and the manner of all the 
Tradeſmen round them, command a difference, 
and he that will not do as others do, is eſteem'd 
as no body among them; and thus the Tradeſ- 
man is doom'd to ruin by the fate of the times. 


IN ſhort, there is a fate upon a Tradeſman, 
either he muſt yield to the ſnare of the times, 
or be the jeſt of the times ; the young Tradeſ- 
man cannot reſiſt it; he muſt live as others do, 
or loſe the credit of living, and be run down 
as if he was broke: In a word, he muſt ſpend 
more than he can afford to ſpend, and fo be 
undone; or not ſpend 1 it, and ſo be undone. 


Ir he lives as others do, he breaks, becauſe he 
ſpends more than he gets; if he does not, he 
breaks too, becauſe he loſes his credit, and that 


is to loſe his trade; What muſt he do? 


Tre following” directions are calculated for 
this exigency, and to prepare the young Tradeſ- 


man to ſtem the attacks of thoſe fatal cuſtoms, 
which 
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which otherwiſe, if he yield to them, will in- 
evitably ſend him the way of all the thoughtleſs 
Tradeſmen that have gone before him. 


HERE he will be effectually, wwe hope, en- 
courag'd to ſet out well, to begin wiſely and 
prudently, and to avoid all thoſe rocks which 
the gay race of Tradeſmen fo frequently ſuffer 
ſhipwreck upon; and here he will have a true 

lan of his own proſperity drawn out for him; 
= which, if it be not his own fault, he may 
ſquare his conduct in an unerring manner, and 
fear neither bad fortune nor bad friends. 


HERE he will learn the abſolute neceſſity of 
trading within the bounds of his own ſtock, 
and the certain ruin of that modern cuſtom of 
trading upon borrow'd credit, or borrow'd mo- 
ney, with the diſmal conſequences of uſury, 
high diſcount, and paying intereſt for money. 


I purpos'd to have given a great many other 
cautions and directions in this work, but it would 
have ſpun it out too far, and have made it te- 
dious : They muſt be referr'd to ſome farther 
occaſion : I would alſo have diſcourſed of the 


ſeveral branches of our Home Trade, eſpecially 


thoſe which neceſſarily embark the inland 
Tradeſman in ſome parts of foreign buſineſs, 
and ſo makes a merchant of the ſhopkeeper, 
almoſt whether he will or no: For example; 


ALMOST 
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ALMosT all the ſhopkeepers and inland 


traders in ſea-port towns, or even in the water- 


ſide- part of London itſelf, are neceſſarily brought 


in to be owners of ſhips, and concern'd at leaſt 
in the veſſel, if not in the voyage: Some of 
their trades, perhaps, relate'to, or are employ'd 
in the building, or fitting, or furniſhing out 
ſhips, as is the caſe: at Shoreham, at Ipſwich, 
Yarmouth, Hull, Whitby, N. ewcaſile, and the 
like : Others are concern'd in the cargoes, as in 
the Herring Fiſhery at Yarmouth and the ad- 
Jacent ports, the Colliery at Newcaſtle, Sun- 


Aerland. &c. and the like in many other caſes. 


Ix this caſe the ſhopkeeper is ſometimes 
both a Tradeſman and a merchant adventurer 
at the ſame time, and that whether he will or 


not; and ſome of his buſineſs runs into ſea- 


adventures, as in the Salt trade at North and 
South Shields, in the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham ; and likewiſe at Limington; ; 
and again in the Coal trade from Whitehaven in 
CG Cumberland to Ireland, and the like. 


Tust conſiderations urg'd me to direct 


due cautions to ſuch Tradeſmen, and ſuch as 


would be particular to them eſpecially, not to 
launch out in adventures beyond the compaſs 
of their ſtocks; and withal to manage thoſe 
things with due warineſs: But this work had 
not room for theſe things; and as that ſort 
of amphibious Tradeſmen, for ſuch they are, 

trading 
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trading both by water and by land, are not of 
the kind with thoſe particularly aimed at in 


theſe ſheets, I thought it was better to leave 
them quite out for the preſent, than to touch 


but lightly upon them. 


Ir was in my deſign, if there had been room, 
to have given a general deſcription of the whole 
inland trade of England, that prodigy of a bu- 
ſineſs in which our Tradeſmen are ordinarily 
taken up, and without a full knowledge and 
right notion of which they cannot be ſaid to 
be Complete Tradeſmen. 


In this part I ſhould have given an account 
of our ſeveral manufactures, the great ſtaple of 
Great Britain's proſperity ; where they are 
made, the manner of their operations, from 
the wooll on the back of the ſheep, to the great 


mart at Blackwell-Hall, and in the warehouſes 


of the wholeſalemen in London; in which it 
would neceſſarily have come in my way to 
have ſpoken of theſe great articles, in which 
our Engliſb inland commerce infinitely out- does 
all che inland trade of any nation in Europe; 
namely, ri 


I. Tur circulation of trade within ourſelves, 
where all the ſeveral manufactures move 
in a Juſt rotation from the ſeveral countries 
where they are made, to the city of Lon- 


don, as the blood in the body to the heart; 


and 
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and from thence are diſpers'd again, as 


the nature of the demand directs, to all 
the ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 


II. T xs viſible dependence of all the coun- 


tries in England upon the city of London, 
for the conſumption of their product, and 
employment of their people ; every coun- 
try, Even the moſt remote, being employ'd 
to produce ſomething for the ſubſiſtence 


and ſupply of that great city, and being 


ſome way or other employ'd by the Tradeſ- 


men of the city, and by the commerce 
they carry on. And, 


III. Tas credit that is given and taken by 


the Tradeſmen of England, an article in 
which Eng/and may be juſtly faid to ſup- 
port the commerce of the whole world ; 
and that almoſt every part of the world 
trade upon our ſtock. 


J ſhould alfo, if there had been room for it, 
have ſpoken of the current coin, how valuable, 
how uſed, how the ſtandard exceeds that of 
other countries; how difficult therefore it is, 
tho fo very neceſſary, to keep it from being 
carried abroad, and how fatal thoſe foreign 
trades are which carry it away ; I mean the 
trades of Norway and the Balticł. 


Ir 
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Ir would of courſe have come in my way 
to have ſpoken of that great branch of inland 
buſineſs the corn-trade, with the coal-trade, the 
fiſhing-trade, and the coaſting-trade. 


THe carriage of goods in England, whether 
by water or by land, is a wonderful article, 
and equal in itſelf to the whole commerce of 
ſome countries; and in diſcourſing of it 'twould 
neceſſarily have come in my way to ſpeak of 
the infinite numbers of ſhips, horſes, and men 
employ d in it. 


THe breeding, feeding, and fatting of cattle 
would have deſerv'd notice ; a vaſt extended 
buſineſs, which embarks in one intereſt the gen- 
tlemen, the tradeſmen, and the poor. | 


IN all theſe there would be particular and 
numerous directions for the people concern d; 
with uſeful and diverting obſervations, proper 
for the Tradeſman in every branch of the in- 
land trade. 


BuT theſe would have requir'd a much 
larger volume than this, and can be no more 
than mention'd here: There are many other 
things alſo relating to the Trade and Tradeſmen 
of this nation, which we have not room fo 
much as to mention. The Tradeſman, how- 
ever, will find enough ſpoken of here to in- 
ſtrut him in managing the particular part of 
buſineſs 


XV1 NEF 
buſineſs which relates to the ſhop and the ware- 
houſe, and to the well governing himſelf in 
the general articles of ſhop-keeping, book- 
keeping, and houſe-keeping ; it is impoſſible to 
go farther in the compaſs of this work. | 


Wuar I have ſpoken of I have endeavour'd 
to do fully and pertinently ; and I think I may 
fay of the following ſheets, That they contain 
all the directions needful to make the Tradeſ- 
man thrive ; and if he pleaſes to liſten to them 
with a temper of mind willing to be directed, 
he muſt have ſome uncommon ill luck if he 


miſcarries. 
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T HE 


Complete Tradeſman. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EING to direct this diſcourſe to the Tradeſ- 
men of this Nation, *tis needful, in order 
to make the ſubſtance of this work and the 
ſubject of it agree rogether, that I ſhould 
in a few Werds explain the terms, and tell the rea- 
der who it is we are to underſtand by the word 
Tradeſman, and how he is to be qualified in order 
to merit the title of complete. 
Tuis is neceſſary, becauſe the ſaid term tradeſ- 


man is underſtood by ſeveral people, and in ſeveral 


e in a different manner: for example, In the 
orth of Britain, and likewiie in Ireland, when 


you ſpeak of a tradeſman, you are underſtood to 
mean a mechanick, ſuch as a ſmith, a carpenter, a 


ſhoemaker, and the like, who we call here a handi- 
craftſman. In like manner, abroad they call a 


tradtſman ſuch only as carry goods about from 
town to town, and from market to market, or 


from houſe to houſe to ſell; theſe in England we 
call petty chapmen, in the North alen and in our 


ordinary ſpeech pedlars. 


Bur in England, and eſpecially in London, and 
the South part of Britain, we take it in another 


ſenſe; and in general, all ſorts of warehouſekeep- 
Y J. 8 N ers, 
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ers, ſhopkeepers, whether wholeſale dealers, or 
retailers of goods, are called tradeſmen; or, to ex- 
plain it by another word, 7rading men: fuch are, 
whether wholeſale or retale, our grocers, mercers, 


linen and woollen drapers, Blackwell-hall factors, to- 


bacconiſts, haberdaſbers, whether of hats or ſmall wares, 
glovers, hoſiers, milleners, bookſellers, ſtationers, and all 
other ſhopkeepers, who do not actually work upon, 
make, or manufacture the goods they ſell. 

O the other hand, throfe who make the goods 
they ſell, tho? they do keep ſhops to ſel] them, are 
not called tradeſmen, but hahdicrafts, ſuch as ſiniths, 
ſhoemakers, founders, joiners, carpenters, carvers, tur- 
ners, and the like; others, who only make, or cauſe 
to be made, goods for other people to ſell, are 
called manufacturers and artiſts, Sc. Thus diſtin- 
guiſhed, I ſhall ſpeak of them all as occa lion re- 
quires, taking this general explication to be ſuffi- 
cient; and I thus mention it to prevent being 
obliged to frequent and further particular deſcrip- 
tions as I go on. | 
As there are ſeveral degrees of people employ'd 
in trade below theſe, ſuch as workmen, labourers, 


-and ſervants; ſo there is a degree of traders above - 


them, which we call merchants ; where *tis needful 
to obſerve, that in other countries, and even in the 
North of Britain, and Ireland, as the handicraftſ- 
men and artiſts are calPd tradeſmen, ſo the ſbop- 
keepers, who we here call tradeſmen, are all call'd 
merchants; nay, even the very,pedlars are call'd 
"travelling merchants. But in England the word mer- 
*chant is underſtood of none but ſuch as carry on 
foreign correſpondences, importing the goods and 
growth of other countries, and exporting the 
growth and manufacture of England to other coun- 
tries; or, to uſe a vulgar expreſſion, becauſe I am 
ſpeaking to and of thoſe who uſe that expreſſion, 


ſuch as trade beyond ſea... Theſe, in England, 55 
| | theſe 
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theſe only, are call'd merchants, by way of honour- 
able diſtinction: Theſe I am not concern'd with in 
this work, nor is any part of it directed to them. 

As the tradeſmen are thus diſtinguiſh'd, and their 
ſeveral occupations divided into proper claſſes, fo 
are the trades. The general commerce of England, 
as it is the moſt conſiderable of any nation in the 
world, ſo that part of it, which we call the home or 
inland trade, is equal, if not ſuperior to that of 
any other nation; tho* ſome of thoſe nations are 
infinitely greater than England, and more popu- 
lous alſo, as France and Germany 1n particular. 

I inſiſt that the trade of ZE7g/and is greater and 
more conſiderable than that of any other nation, 
for theſe reaſons: (I.) Becauſe England produces 
more goods as well for home conſumption as for 
foreign exportation, (and thoſe goods all made of 
its own produce, or manufactured by its own inha- 
bitants) than any other nation in the world, (2.) 
Becauſe England conſumes within it ſelf more goods 
of foreign growth, imported from the ſeveral coun- 
tries where they are produc*d or wrought, than any 
other nation in the world. And, (g.) Becauſe for 
the doing this England employs more ſhipping and 
more ſeamen, than any other nation (and ſome 
think than all-the other nations) of Europe. 

Hexce, beſides the great number of wealthy 
merchants who carry on this great foreign negoce, 
and who by their correſponding with all parts of 
the world, import the growth of all countries hi- 
ther; 1 /ay, beſides theſe, we have a very great 
number of conſiderable dealers, whom we call 
trad:fmen, who are properly call'd warehouſekeep- 
ers, who ſupply the merchants with all the ſeveral 
kinds of manufactures, and other goods of the pro- 
duce of England, for exportation; and alſo others 
who are called wwhole/alemen, who buy and take off 
from the merchants all the foreign goods which they 

B 2 import; 
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import; theſe, by their correſponding with a like 


ſorc of tradeſmen in the country, convey and hand 
forward thoſe goods, and our own alſo, among 


thoſe country tradeſmen, into every corner of the 
kingdom, however remote ; and by them to the re- 
tailers; and by the retailer to the laſt conſumer, 


which is the laſt article of all trade. Theſe by 


whatever particular circumſtances diſtinguiſh'd, 


are the people underſtood by the word tradeſmen 
in this. work, and for whoſe ſervice theſe ſheets 


are made publick. 
H avinG thus deſcrib'd the perſon, who I un- 


derſtand by the Engliſh tradeſman, *tis then need- 


ful to enquire into his qualifications, and what it 
is that renders him a faniſh'd or complete man in his 
buſineſs. 

1. THaT he has a general knowledge of not his 
own particular trade and buſineſs only; that part 
indeed well denominates a handicraftſman to be a 
complete artiſt ; bur our complete tradeſman ought to 
underſtand all the inland trade of England; ſo as 


to be able to turn his hand to any thing, or deal in 
any thing, or every thing, of the growth and pro- 


duct of his own country, or the manufacture of the 
people, as his circumſtances in trade or other occa- 
ſions may require; and may, if he ſees occaſion, 
lay down one trade, and take up another, when he 
pleaſes, without ſerving a new apprenticeſhip to 
learn it. | | 
2. THAT he not only has a knowledge of the 
ſpecies or kinds of goods, but of the places and 
eculiar countries where thoſe goods, whether pro- 
duct or manufacture, are to be found; that is to 
ſay, where produc'd, or where made, and how 
to come at them, or deal in them, at the firſt 
hand, and to his beft advantage. 5 
3. Tur he underſtands perfectly well all the 


methods of correſpondence, returning money, or 


goods 


— 
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goods for goods, to and-from every country in 
England; in what manner to be done, and in what 
manner moſt to advantage; what goods are ge- 
nerally bought by Barter and Exchange, and what 
by payment of money; what for preſent money, 
and what for time; what are ſold by commiſſion 
from the makers, what bought by factors, or by 
giving commiſſion to buyers in the country, and 
what bought by orders to the maker, and the like; 
what markets are the moſt proper to buy every 
thing at, and where and when; what fairs are pro- 
per to go to, in order to buy or ſell, or to meet 
the country dealers at; ſuch as Sturbridge, Briſtol, 
Cheſter, Exeter; or what marts, ſuch as Beverly, 
Lyn, Boſton, Gainsborough, and the like. 

In order to complete the Engliſh tradeſman in 
this manner, the firſt thing to be done 1s to lay 
down ſuch general maxims of trade as are fit for 
his inſtruction, and then to deſcribe, the Engliſb or 
Britiſh product, being the fund of its inland trade, 
whether we mean its produce as the growth of the 
country, or its manufaZures, as the labour of her 
people: Then to acquaint the tradeſman with the 
manner of the circulation where thoſe things are 
found, how and by what methods all thoſe goods 
are brought to London, and from London again con- 
vey'd into the country; where they are princi- 
pally bought at beſt hand, and moſt to the advan- 
tage of the buyer, and where the proper markets 
are to diſpoſe of them again when bought. 

THEsEt are the degrees by which the complete 
tradeſinan is brought up, and by which he is in- 
ſtructed in the principles and methods of his com- 
merce, by which he is made acquainted with 
buſineſs, and is capable of carrying it on with 
ſucceſs; after which there is not a man in the uni- 
verſe deſerves the title of a complete tradeſman, like 
the Engliſb ſhopkeeper. | 

| B 3 LET- 
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LETTER. L 
Of the TRADESMAN in his Prepa- 
| rations while an Apprent ice. 
$ I -R, 


A S you requeſt me to write my thoughts to 
A you (as leiſure permits) by way of inſtruction 
to young Tradeſmen, I have, in the beſt manner I 
could, obey'd your orders in the following ſheets, 
which I hope will anſwer your end, and be uſe- 
ful to thoſe young beginners in trade, who are yet 
to launch out into that ſea, where ſo many, for 
want of good pilots, have miſcarried. 

Tre firſt part of a trader's beginning is ordina- 
rily very young, I mean, when he goes apprentice, 
and the notions of Trade are ſcarce got into his 
head; for boys go apprentices while they are but 
boys; to talk ro them in their firſt three or four 
years ſignifies nothing; they are rather then to be 
taught ſubmiſſion to family orders, ſubjection to 
their maſters, and dutiful attendance in their ſhops 
or warehouſes ; and this is not our preſent buſineſs. 
Bor after they have centred the fifth or ſixth 
year, they may then be entertain'd with diſcourſes 


of another nature; and as they begin then to look 


forward beyond the time of their ſervitude, and 
think of ſetting up and begin for themlelves, I 
think then is the time to put them upon uſeful 
preparations for the work, and to inſtruct them in 
ſuch things as may qualify them beſt to enter upon 
the world, and act for themſelves when they are 

ſo enter'd. 
TRE firſt thing a youth in the latter part of his 
time is to do, is to endeavour to gain a good judg- 
8 3 ment 
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ment in the wares of all kinds that he is like to 
deal in: The firſt years of his time he of courſe 
learns to weigh and meaſure, either liquids or 
ſolids, to pack up and make bales, truſſes, packs, 
Sc. and to do the coarſer and laborious part of 
buſineſs ; but all that, gives him little knowledge 
in the ſpecies of the goads he is to deal in, mych 
leſs a nice judgment in their value and ſorts, 
which, however, is one of the principal things 
that belongs to Trade. | 

Ir is ſuppos'd that by this time, if his mafter is 
a man of conſiderable buſineſs, his man is become 
the eldeſt apprentice, and is taken from the coun- 
ter, and from ſweeping the warehouſe, into the 
comptinghouſe, where among other things he ſees 
the bills of parcels of goods bought, an thereby 
knows what every thing coſts at firſt hand ; what 
gain is made of them, and if a miſcarriage happens, 
he knows what loſs too; by which he is led of 
courſe to look into the goodneſs of the goods, and 
ſee the reaſon of things : if the goods are not to 
expectation, and conſequently do not anſwer the 
price, he ſees the reaſon of that loſs, and he looks 
into the goods, and ſees where and how far the 
are deficient, and in what ; this, if he be careful 
to make his obſervations, brings him naturally ro 
have a good judgment in the goods, and in the 
value of them. 

Ir a young man neglects this part, and paſſes 
over the ſeaſon for ſuch improvement, he very 
rarely ever recovers it; for this part has its ſeaſon, 
and that more remarkable than in many other 
caſes, and that ſeaſon loſt, never comes again; a 
judgment in goods taken in early, is never loſt, 
as a judgment taken in late, is ſeldom good. 

Ir the youth flips this occaſion, and, not mind- 
ing what is before him, gets out of his time, and 


goes off without obtaining ſuch a skill as this in 
B 4 3 
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the goods he is to deal in, he enters into Trade 
without his moſt uſeful tools, and muſt uſe ſpecta- 
cles before his time. e 
Fox want of this knowledge of the goods, he 
is at a loſs in the Buying part, and is liable to be 
cheated and impos'd upon in the moſt notorious 
manner by the ſharp-fighted world; for his want 
of judgment 1s a thing that cannot be hid; the 
merchants or manufacturers whom he buys of, pre- 
ſently diſcover him; the very boys in the whole- 
ſale mens warehouſes and in merchants warehouſes 
will play upon him, ſell him one thing for another, 
ſhew him a worſe ſort when he calls for a better; 
and asking a higher price for it, perſuade him it 1s 
better, and when they have thus bubbled him, 
they triumph over his ignorance when he is gone, 
and expoſe him to the laſt degree. ö 

BESs Io Es, for want of judgment in the goods he 
is to buy, he often runs the hazard of being cheat- 
ed to a very great degree, and perhaps ſome time 
or other a tradeſman may be ruin'd by it, or at 
leaſt ruin his Reputation. | 

Warex I liv'd abroad, I had once a commiſſion 
ſent me from a merchant in London to buy a large 
parcel of Brandy: The goods were ſomething out 
of my way, having never bought any in that coun- 
try before, however, it happen'd that J had fre- 
quently bought and imported brandies in England, 
and had ſome judgment in them, ſo much, that I 
ventur'd to buy without taking a cooper with me, 
which was not uſual in that place. The firſt parcel 
of brandy I ſaw was very good, and I bought free- 


ly tothe value of about 6007. and ſhip'd them for 


England, where they gave very. good ſatisfaction ta 
my employer. But I could not compleat my com- 
miſſion to my mind in that parcel : Some days af- 
ter, ſome merchants, who had ſeen me buy the 
other, thought me a novice in the buſineſs, and 

| 5 yet 
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yet that I took no cooper to taſte the brandy, laid 
a plot for me, which indeed I was not in the leaſt 
aware of, and had not the little judgment which I 
had in the goods prevented, I had been notori- 
ouſly abus'd. The caſe was thus: They gave me 
notice by the ſame perſon who help'd me to the 
ſight of the firſt brandy, that there was a cellar of 
extraordinary good brandy at ſuch a place, and 
invited me to fee it. Accordingly I went in an 
afternoon and taſted the brandy, being a large 
parcel, amounting to about 4601. Sterling. 

J liked the goods very well, but the merchant, 
as they calPd him, that is to ſay, the knave ap- 
pointed to cheat the poor ſtranger, was cunningly 
out of the way; ſo that no bargain was to be made 
that night. But as I had ſaid that I lik'd the bran- 
dies, the ſame perſon who brought me an account 
of them, and who was indeed the owner of the 
goods, 'comes to my lodgings to treat with me 
about a price. We did nor make many words: I 
bad him the current price which I had bought for 
ſome days before, and after a few ſtruggles for 
five crowns a ton more, he came to my price, and 
his next word was to let me know the gage of 
the caſk, and as I had ſeen the goods already, he 
thought there was nothing to do but 'to make a 
bargain, and order the goods to be deliver'd. 

Bur as young as I was, I was too old for that 
too, and told him, I could not tell poſitively how 
many I ſhould take, but that I would come in the 
afternoon, and taſte them over again, and mark 
out what I wanted. He ſeem'd uneaſy at that, and 
pretended he had two merchants waited to ſee 
them, and he could fell them immediately, and I 
might do him a prejudice, if I made him wait, and 


put them off who perhaps might buy in the mean 


time. 


I an- 
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 F anfwer'd him coldly ; told him, I would nat 
hinder him felling them by any means if he could 
have a beiter chapman ; that I could not come 
ſooner; and that I would not be oblig'd to take the 
whole parcel, nor would I buy any of them with- 
out taſting them again : he argued much to have 
me buy them, ſeeing, as he ſaid, I had taſted them 
before, and lik'd them very well. 

I did fo, /aid J, but J love to have my palate 
confirm one day what it approv'd the day before. 
Perhaps, ſays be, you would have ſome other per- 
ſon's judgment of them, and you are welcome to 
do ſo, Sir, with all my heart, ſend any body you 
pleafe ; but ſtill he urg'd for a bargain, when the 
Ar ſent ſhould make his report; and then he 

ad his agents ready, as I underſtood afterwards, 
to manage the perſons I ſhould ſend, 

Ianſwer'd him frankly, I had no great judgment, 
but that ſuch as it was I ventur'd to truſt to it; I 
thought I had honeſt men to deal with, and that J 
ſhould bring no body to taſte them for me bur 


myſelf. 
T r1s pleasd him, and was what he ſecretly 


wiſh'd; and now, inſtead of deſiring me to come 


immediately, he told me, that ſeeing I would not 
buy without ſeeing the goods again, and would 
not go juſt then, he could not be in the way in the 
afternoon, and ſo deſir'd 1 would defer it *cill 
next morning, which I readily agreed to. 

In the morning I went, but not ſo ſoon as I had 
appointed ; upon which, when 1 came, he ſeem'd 
oftended, and faid I had hinder'd him that he 
could have ſold the whole parcel, Cc. I told him 
I could not have hinder'd him, for that I had told 
him he ſhould not wait for me, but ſell them to 
the firlt good cuſtomer he found. He told me, he 
had indeed ſold two or three casks, but he wauld 


not diſoblige me ſo much as to fell the whole par- 
cel 
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cel before I came. This I mention becauſe he 
made it a kind of a bite upon me, that I ſhould nor 
be alarm'd at ſeeing the casks diſplac'd in the cellar. 
> Wren lI came to taſte the brandy, I began to 
be ſurprized. I ſaw the very ſame casks which I 
had rouch'd with the marking- iron when-I was 
there before, but I did not like the brandy by any 
means, but did not yet ſuſpect the leaſt foul play. 

I went round the whole cellar, and I could not 
mark above three casks which I durſt venture to 
buy; the reſt apparently ſhew'd themſelves to be 
mix'd, at leaſt I thought ſo. I mark'd out the 
three casks, and told him my palate had deceived 
me, that the reſt of the brandy was not for my 
turn. 

I ſaw the man ſurprized and turn pale, and at 
firſt ſeem'd to be very angry, that I ſhould, as he 
call'd it, diſparage the goods; that ſure I did not 
underſtand brandy, and the like ; and that I ſhould 
have brought ſomebody with me that did under- 
ſtand it: I anſwer'd coldly, that if I ventur'd my 
money upon my own judgment, the hazard was 
not to the ſeller, but to the buyer, and no body 
had to do with that; if I did not like his goods, 
another, whoſe judgment was better, might like 
them, and ſo there was no harm done: In a word, 
he would not let me have the three casks I had 
mark*d, unleſs I took more, and I would take no 
more, ſo we parted, but with no ſatisfaction on 
his fide at all; and I afterwards came to hear that 
he had fat up all the night with his coopers mixing 
malt ſpirits in every cask, whence he drew off a 
quantity of the right brandy, and fo increas'd the 
quantity by ſpoiling the quality; concluding, that 
as I had no judgment to chuſe by but my own, I 
could not diſcover it: This came out afterwards 
by his quarrelling with the perſon who firſt brought 
me to him, for telling him I did not underſtand 

the 
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the goods, upon which A he ventur'd 
to ſpoil the whole paree]. 

I give you this ſtory as a juſt caution to a young 
tradeſman, and to ſhew how neceſſary it is that 
he ſhould have judgment in the goods he buys, and 
how eaſily he may be impos'd upon and abus'd, if 
he offers to buy upon his own judgment, when 
really it is defective. I could enlarge this article 
with many like examples, but I think this may 
ſuffice. 

2. Tre next thing I recommend to an appren- 
tice at the concluſion of his time, 1s to acquaint 
himſelf with his maſter's chapmen ; I mean of both 
kinds, as well thoſe he ſells to, as thoſe he buys of; 
and, if he is a factor, with his maſter's employers, 
But what I aim at-now is, the chapmen and cul- 
tomers whom his maſter chiefly ſells to. I need 
not explain myſelf not to mean by this, the chance 
cuſtomers of a retailer's ſhop, for there can be no 
acquaintance, or very little made with them : But 
I mean, the country ſhopkeepers or others who 
buy in parcels, and who buy to ſell again, or ex- 
port as .merchandize. If the young man comes 
from his maſter, and has form'd no acquaintance 
or intereſt among the cuſtomers whom his maſter 
dealt with, he has, in ſhort, ſlipt or loſt one of 
the principal ends and reaſons of his being an ap- 

rentice, in which he has ſpent ſeven years, and pet- 
haps his friends given a conſiderable ſum of money. 

For a young man coming out of his time to 
have his ſhop or warehouſe ſtock'd with goods, 
and his cuſtomers all to ſeek, will make his begin- 
ning infinitely more difficult to him, than it would 
otherwiſe be; he not only has new cuſtamers to 
ſeek, but has their characters to ſeek alſo, and 
knows not who is good, and who not, till he buys 
that knowledge by his experience, and perhaps 
ſometimes pays too dear for it. 


{ Ir 
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IT was an odd circumſtance of a tradeſman in 
this city a few years ago, who being out of his 
time, and going to ſolicit one of his maſter's cuſ- 
tomers to trade with him, the chapman did not ſo 

much as know him, or remember that he had ever 
heard of his name, except as he had heard his 
Z maſter call his apprentice Jacob. I know ſome 
maſters diligently watch to prevent their appren- 
tices ſpeaking to their cuſtomers, and to keep 


them from acquainting themſelves with the buyers, 


that when they come out of their times they may 
not carry the trade away with them. This me- 
thod has more cunning than honeſty in it, and 
the maſter can ill anſwer ſuch a practice to his con- 
ſcience: But as the maſter is, 10 be ſure, no fool 
that does ſo, the apprentice muſt be no witch, 
that does not countermine it, and prevent him. 
To hinder an apprentice from an acquaintance 
with che dealers of both ſorts, is ſomewhat like 
Laban's uſage of Jacob, vix. keeping back the be- 


1 loved Rachel, whom he ſerved his ſeven years time 


for, and putting him off with a blear-ey*d Leah in 
her ſtead; it is indeed a kind of robbing him, 
taking from him the advantage which he ſerv'd 
his time for, and ſending him into the world like 
a man out of a ſhip ſer aſhore among ſavages, 
= who inſtead of feeding, are indeed more ready to 
eat him up and devour him. | 
Ax apprentice who has ſerv'd out his time 
> faithfully and diligently, ought. to claim it as a 
debt to his indentures, that his maſter ſhould let 
him into an open acquaintance with his cuſtomers 
he does not elſe perform his promiſe to teach him 
the art and myſtery of his trade; he does not make 
him maſter of his buſineſs, or enable him as he ought 
do ſet up in the world; for as buying is indeed the 
flirſt, ſo ſelling is the laſt end of trade, and the 


4Y faithful apprentice ought to be fully made acquaint- 


ed with them both. 3. NexT 
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3. Nxxr to being acquainted with his maſter's 
* and chapmen, the apprentice, when 
his time 1s near expiring, ought to acquaint himſelf 
with the Books; that is to ſay, to ſee and learn his 
maſter's method of Book-keeping, that he may 
dollow it, if the method is good, and may learn a 
better method, in lime, if it is not. 

Tn tradeſman thould not be at a loſs how to 

his Books, when he is to begin his trade; that 
would be to put him to ſchool when he is juſt come 
from ſchool; his apprenticeſhip is, and ought in 
quftice to be, a ſchool to him, where he ought to learn 
every thing that ſhould qualify him for his buſi- 
neſs, atleaſt every thing that his maſter can teach 
him; and if he finds this maſter either backward 
or unwilling to teach him, he ſhould complain in 
time to his own friends, that they may ſome how 
-or other ſupply the defect. 

A tradeſman's books are his repeating clock, 
which upon all occaſions are to tell him how he goes 
von, and how things ſtand with him in the world; 
there he will know when 'tis time to go on, or 
when tis time to give over: and upon his regular 
Keeping, and fully acquainting himſelf with his 
books, depends at leaſt the comfort of his trade, if 
not the very trade itſelf. If they are not duly 
(poſted, and if every thing is not carefully entred 
in them, the debtors accounts kept even, the caſh 
conſtantly balanc'd, and the credits all ſtated, the 
tradeſman is like a ſhip at ſea, ſteer'd without a 
helm; he is all in confuſion, and knows not what 
he does, or where he is; he may be a rich man or 
da bankrupt, for, in a word, he can give no account 
f himſelf to himſelf, much leſs to any body elſe. 
His books being ſo eſſential to his trade, he that 
comes out of his time without a perfect knowledge 
of the method of book keeping, like a bride un- 
Areſt, is not ready to be married; he knows — 
What 
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what to do, or what ſtep to take; he may indeed 
have ſerv'd his time, but he has not learn'd his 
trade, nor is he fit ro ſet up; and be the fault in 
himſelf for not learning, or in his maſter for not 
teaching him, he ought not to ſet up till he has 
gotten ſome skilful perfor to put him in a way to 
do it, and make him fully to underſtand it. 

Ir is true, there is not a great deal of difficulty 
in keeping a tradefman's books, eſpecially if he 
be a retaller only; but yet even in the meaneſt 
trades, they ought to know how to keep books: 
But the advice is directed to thoſe who are above 
the retailer, as well as to them; if the book - keep- 
ing be fmall, *ris the ſooner learned, and the ap- 
og is the more to blame 'if he neglects ir: 

elides, the objection is much more trifling than 
the advice: The tradeſman cannot carry on any 
conſiderable trade without books; and he muſt, 
during his apprenticeſhip, prepare himſelf for buſi- 
nefs by acquainting himſelf with every thing need- 
ful for his going on with his trade, among which 
that of book- keeping is abſolutely neceſſary. 

Tux laſt article, and in its felf eſſential to a 
young tradeſman, is to know how to Buy; if his 
maſter is kind and generous, he will confider the 
juſtice of this part, and let him into the ſecret of 
it, of his own free will, and that'before his time 
is fully expir*d; but if that fhould not happen, 
as often it does not, let the apprentice know, 
that it is one of the moſt needful things to him 
that can belong to his apprenticeſhip, and that he 
ought not to let his time run over his head, with- 
out getting as much inſight into it as poſſible ; that 
therefore he ought to loſe no opportunity to get 
wto it, even whether his maſter approves of it or 
no; for as it is a debt due to him from his maſter 


to inſtruct him in it, 'tis highly juſt he ſhould uſe 


all proper means to come at it. 
3 Iv. 


Ix DEE D the affair in this age between maſters 
and their apprentices, ſtands in a different view 
from what the ſame thing was a few years paſt; 
the ſtate of apprenticeſhip is not a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude now, and hardly of ſubjection, and their be- 
haviour is, accordingly, more like gentlemen than 
tradeſmen 3 more like companions to their maſters 
than like ſervants. On the other hand, the maſters 
ſeem to have made over their authority to their 
apprentices for a ſum of money; the money taken 
now with apprentices being moſt exorbitantly 
great, compar'd to what it was in former times. 
Nov tho”. this does not at all exempt the ſervant 
or apprentice. from king care of himſelf, and 
to qualify himſelf for buſineſs while he is an ap- 
prentice, yet it is evident that it is no furtherance 
to apprentices ;. the liberties they take towards the 
concluſion of their time, are ſo much employ'd 
to worſe purpoſes, that apprentices do not come 
out of their times better finiſh'd for buſineſs and 
trade than they did formerly, but much the 
worſe: and tho? it is not the proper buſineſs and 
deſign of this work to enlarge on the injuſtice 
done both to maſter and ſervant by this change 4 
of cuſtom, yet to bring it to my preſent pur- 
poſe, it carries this force with it, namely, that 
the advice to apprentices to endeavour to finiſh 
themſelves for buſineſs during the time of their 
indentures, is ſo much the more needful and ſea- 
ſonable. | | | 3 

Nox is this advice for the ſervice of the maſter, 
but of the apprentice; for if the apprentice neg- 
lects this advice, if he omits to qualify himſelf for 
buſineſs as above, if he neither will acquaint him- 
ſelf with the cuſtomers, or the books, or with the 
buy ing part, or gain judgment in the wares he is | 
to deal in, the loſs is his own, not his maſter's; | 
and indeed he may be ſaid to have ſery'd 8 
4 * elk, 
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ſelf, but his maſter; and both his money and his 
ſeven years are all thrown away. | 

Nax, one way tis the maſter's advantage to have 
his ſervant be good for nothing, the leſs injury he 
does his maſter at his going away; tho? an honeſt 
maſter will not deſire an advantage at ſuch a price 
to his apprentice : But if this was really always the 
caſe, it would ſtill ſtrengthen the argument ; for ſo 
much more ought the apprentice to take care of 
himſelf, and to qualify himſelf while he is with his 
maſter, that at his coming away he may do him all 


the lawful miſchief he can. 
1 am, &c. 


* 


I * — 


LETTER HI. 


Of the TRADESMAN'S aoriting Letters. 
SIX, 

Have mention'd already the neceſſity of a young 

tradeſman being acquainted with the goods he 
is to trade in, the cuſtomers he is to ſell to, and 
the merchant he is to buy of; and eſpecially of the 
manner and method of keeping his books, and the 
neceſſity of being very exact and regular in his en- 
tering, ballancing, and poſting his accounts: I 
hope I need add nothing to thoſe heads. R 

I come next to mention what ſome think of ſmall 
value, but which indeed I think is very material, 
viz, his learning how to indite his letters in a 
tradeſman's ſtile, and to correſpond like a man of 
buſineſs. 

As plainneſs and a free unconſtrained way of 
ſpeaking is the beauty and excellence of ſpeech, ſo 
an eaſy free conciſe way of writing is the belt ſtile 

Vol. I, 0 2 for 
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for a tradeſman. He that affects a rumbling and 
bombaſt ſtile, and fills his letters with compliments 


and flouriſhes, ſhould turn poet inſtead of tradeſ- 
man, and ſet up for a wit, not a ſhopkeeper : 


Hark how ſuch a one writes out of the country 


to his wholeſale man at London, upon his firſt 
ſetting ud. | 


STR, The deſtinies having ſo appointed it, and my 
dark ſtars concurring, that I, who by nature was 
fram'd for better things, ſhould be put out to a trade, 
and the Gods having been ſo propitious to me in the 
time of my ſervitude, that at length the days are ex- 

red ; 1 am now launch'd forth into the great ocean 
of Bufineſs. I thought fit to acquaint you, that laſt 
month 1 received my fortune, which by my father's 
will had been my due two years paſt, at which time I 
arrived to man's eſtate, and became major; whereupon 
T have taken a houſe in one of the principal ſtreets of 
the town of » where 1 am entered upon my bu- 
 fiineſs, and hereby let you know that I ſhall have occa- 

fron for the goods hereafter mention'd, which you may 
ſend to me by the carrier, it 


| 

Tuis fine flouriſh, and which no doubt the young 
fellow dreſt up with much application, and thought 
was very well done, put his correſpondent in London 
into a fit of laughter, and inſtead of ſending him 
the goods he wrote for, put him either firſt upon 
writing down into the country to enquire after his 
character, and whether he was worth dealing with, 
or elſe it oBtain'd to be fiPd up among ſuch letters 
as deſerv'd no anſwer. 
Fx ſame Tradeſman at London receiv'd by the 
next poſt another letter from a young ſhopkeeper 
in the country, to the purpaſe following: 


BEING 
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BEING obliged, Sir, by my late maſter's deceaſe, 
to enter immediately upon his buſineſs,” and conſequent! 
open my ſhop without coming up to London to Turn 
myſelf with ſuch goods as at preſent 1 want, I haue 
bere ſent you a ſmall order, as underwritten ; I hope 
you will think yourſelf obliged to uſe me well, and par- 
ticularly that the goods may be good of the ſorts, tho I 
cannot be at London to look them out myſelf. I have 
encloſed a bill of exchange for 75 l. on M. A 
and B——, and company, payable to you or your arder 
at one and twenty days fight ; be pleaſed to get it ac 
cepted, and if the goods amount to more than that ſum, 
T ſhall, when ] have your bill of parcels, ſend you the 
remainder. I repeat my deſire, that you will ſend me 
the goods well ſorted, and well choſen, and as cheap 
as poſſible, that 1 may be encouraged to a farther cor- 
reſpondence. I am. 

Bs | Your humble ſervant, 


C. K. 


T y1s was writing like a man that underſtood 
what he was doing; and his correſpondent in London 
would preſently ſay, This young man writes like a 
man of buſineſs; pray let us take care to uſe him 
well, for in all probability he will be a very good 
chapman. | | 4 

In ſhort, a Tradeſman's letters ſhould be plain, 
conciſe, and to the purpoſe ; no quaint expreſ- 
ſions, no book phraſes, no flouriſhes j and yet they 
mult be full and ſufficient to expreſs what he means, 
ſo as not to be doubtfal, much leſs uniacelligible. 
I can by no means approve of ſtudied abbreviations, 
and leaving out the needful copulatives of ſpeech 


in trading letters; they are to an extreme affected, 


no beauty to the ſtile, but on the contrary a defor- 


mity of the groſſeſt nature. They are affected to 


the laſt degree, and with thiy aggravation, that it 
8 C8: * is 
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is an affectation of the groſſeſt nature; for, in 4 
word, *tis affecting to be thought a man of more 
than ordinary ſenſe, by writing extraordinary non- 
ſenſe; affecting to be a man of buſineſs, by giving 
orders and expreſſing your meaning in terms which 
a man of buſineſs may not think himfelf bound by: 
For example, a Tradeſman at Hull writes to his 
correſpondent at Zondon the following letter: 


SIR, yours receiv'd, have at preſent little to reply. 
Laſt poſt you had bills of loading with invoyce of what 
had loaden for your account in Hambro' factor bound 
for ſaid port. What have farther orders for ſhall be 
diſpatch*d with expedition. Markets ſlacten much on 
this ſide, cannot ſell the iron for more than 37s. wiſh 


Bad your orders if ſhall part with it at that rate- No © 


hips fince the 11th, London fleet may be in the roads 
before the late ſtorm, ſo hope they are ſafe : if have 


not enſur d, pleafe omit the ſame till hear farther ; the F ; 


weather proving good, hope the danger is over. | 
My laſt tranſmitted three bills exchange, import 3151. 

pleaſe ſignify if are'come to hand, and accepted, and 

give credit in account current to | 

| Your humble ſervant. 


I pretend to ſay, there is nothing in all this letter, 


tho? appearing to have the face of a conſiderable 3 
dealer, but what may be taken any way, pro or con. 


The Hambro factor may be a ſhip, or a horſe, be 


bound to Hambro', or London. What ſhall be dif- 3 


patch'd may be one thing, or any thing, or every 
thing in a former letter. No ſhips ſince the 11th, 
may be no ſhips come in, or no ſhips gone out. 
The London fleet being in the roads, it may be 
London fleet from Hull to London, or from London 
to Hull, both being often at ſea together. The 
roads may be Yarmouth roads or Grimsby, or in- 


deed any where. EA. — 
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By ſuch a way of writing no orders can be 
binding to him that gives them, or to him they 
are given to. A merchant writes to his factor at 


Lisbon; 


PLEASE to ſend per firſt ſhip 150 cheſts beſt 
Seville, and 200 pipes bet Lisbon white. May value 
yourſelf per exchange 12501. ſterling, for the account 
of above orders. Suppoſe you can ſend the ſloop to Se- 
ville for the order'd cheſts, &c. 

am. 


Hexe is the order to ſend a cargo, with a pleaſe 
to ſend ; ſo the factor may let it alone if he does not 
leaſe. The order 1s 150 cheſts Seville, *tis ſup- 
poſed he means oranges, but it may be 150 cheſts 
orange-trees as well, or cheſts of oil, or any thing. 
Lisbon white may be wine, or any thing elſe, tho” 
tis ſuppos'd to be wine. He may draw 12501. but 
he may refuſe to accept it if he pleaſes, for any 
thing ſuch an order as that obliges him. 

On the contrary, orders ought - to be plain and 
explicit, and he ought to have aflur*d him, that on 
his drawing on him his bills ſhould be honour'd, 
that is, accepted and paid. | 

I know this affectation of ſtile is accounted very 
grand, looks modiſh, and has a kind of majeſtick 
greatneſs in it; but the beſt merchants in the world 
are come off from it, and now chuſe to write plain 
and intelligibly; much leſs ſhould it be practis'd by 
country tradeſmen, citizens and ſhopkeepers, whoſe 
buſineſs is plainneſs and meer trade. 

I have mention'd this in the beginning of this 
work, becauſe indeed it is the beginning of a 
Tradeſman's buſineſs. When a Tradeſman takes 
an apprentice, the firſt thing he does for him, 
after he takes him from behind the counter, after 
he lets him into his compring-liouſe and his books, 
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and after truſting him with his more private buſi- 
neſs; I ſay, the firſt thing is to let him write letters 
to his dealers, and correſpond with his friends; 
and this he does in his maſter's name, ſubſcribing 
his letters thus: 

: I am, 


for my maſter A. B. and company, 
your bumble ſervant, 


| | C. D. 
= And beginning thus : 
I S1R, T am order'd by my maſter A. B. to adviſe 
vou, that —— . 
. Or thus : 


SIR, By my maſter's order, I am to ſiguify to 
you, bat 
Or thus : 


Six, Theſe are by my maſter's order to give you 


OxrDexs for goods ought to be very explicit and 
particular, that the dealer may not miſtake, eſpe- 
cially if it be orders from a tradeſman to a manu- 
facturer, to make goods, or to buy goods, either 
of ſuch a quality, or ſuch a pattern ; in which, if 
the goods are made to the colours, and of a mar- 
ketable goodneſs, and within the time limited, the 
perſon ordering them cannot refuſe to receive them, 
and make himſelf debtor to the maker. On the 
contrary, if the goods are not of a marketable 

oodneſs, or not to the patterns, or not ſent within 
he time, the maker ought not to expect they ſhould 
be received. For example : 

Tu tradeſman or warehouſeman, or what elſe 
we may call him, writes to his correſpondent at the 
Devize in Wiltſhire, thus: 5 a 

— SIR, 
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SIR, The goods you ſent me laſt are not at all for my 
purpoſe, being of a ſort which J am at preſent full f; 
however, if you are willing they ſhould lie bere, I will 
take all opportunities to ſell them for your account; 
otherwiſe, on your firſt orders they ſhall be deliver'd to 
whoever you ſhall direct: And as you had no orders 
from me for ſuch ſorts of goods, you cannot take this ill. 
But I have here encloſed ſent you five patterns as under 
"mark'd, 1 to 5. If you think fit to make me fifty pieces 
of druggets, of the ſame weight and goodneſs with the 
fifty pieces, Noe A. B. which I had from you laſt 
October, and mixt as exactly as you can to the en- 
cloſed patterns; ten to each pattern, and can have the 
ſame to be deliver'd here any time in February next, 1 
ſhall take them at the ſame price which I gave you for 
the laſt ; and one month after the delivery you may 
draw upon me for the money, which ſhall be paid to 
your content. 

Your friend and ſervant. 


P. S. Let me have your return per next poſt, inti- 
mating that you can or cannot anſwer this order, that 
J may govern myſelf accordingly. 


To Mr. H. G. clothier in the Devize. 


TAE clothier accordingly gives him an anſwer 
the next poſt, as follows: 


SIR, I have the favour of yours of the 22d paſt, 
with your order for fifty fine druggets, to be made of 
the like weight and goodneſs with the two packs, Ne A. B. 
which I made for you and ſent laſt October, as alſo 
the five patterns encloſed, mark'd 1 to g, for my di- 
rection in the mixlure : I give you this trouble, accord- 
ing to your order, to let you know I have already put 
the ſaid fifiy pieces in band; and as I am always will- 
ing to ſerve you to the beſt of my tower, and am 

:. thankful 
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thankful for your favours, you may depend upon them 
within the time, that is to ſay, ſome time in February 
next, and that they ſhall be of the like fineneſs and 
ſubſtance with the otber, and as near to the patterns as 
poſſible : But in regard our poor are very craving, and 
money at this time very ſcarce, I beg you will give me 
leave (twenty or thirty pieces of them being finifÞ/d and 
deliver d to you at any time before the remainder) to 
draw fifty pounds on you for preſent. occaſion; for 
which I ſhall think myſelf greatly obliged, and ſhall 
give you any ſecurity you pleaſe, that the reſt ſhall fol- 
low within the time. | 

As to the pack of goods in your hands, which were 
ſent up without your order, I am content they remain 
in your hands for ſale on my account, and deſire you 


will fell them afſeon as you can, for my beſt advantage. 
Jam, Ee. 


Hz RE is a harmony of buſineſs, and every thing 
exact; the order is given plain and expreſs; the 
clothier anſwers directly to every point: here can 
be no defect in the correſpondence; the diligent 
clothier applies immediately to the work, ſorts and 
dies his wooll, mixes his colours to the patterns, 
puts the wooll to the ſpinners, ſends his yarn to 


the weavers, has the pieces brought home, then 


has them to the thicking or fulling- mill, dreſſes 
them in his own workhouſe, and ſends them up 
punctually by the time; perhaps by the middle of 


the month ; Having ſent up twenty pieces five 


weeks before, the warehoulekeeper to oblige him, 


pays his bill of 50/7. and a month after the reſt 


are ſent in, he draws for the reſt of the money, 
and his bills are punctually paid. The conſequence 
of this exact writing and anſwering is this: 
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Tax warehouſekeeper having the order from his 
merchant, is furniſh'd in time, and obliges his 
cuſtomer 3 then ſays he to his ſervant, Well, this 
H. G. of the Devize is a clever workman, underſtands 
his buſineſs, and may be depended on: I ſee if I have 
an order to give awhich requires any exattneſs and honeſt 
uſage, he is my man; he underſtands orders when they 
are ſent, goes to work immediately, and anſwers them 
tunctually. 
Acain, the clothier at Devize ſays to his head 
man, or perhaps his ſon, This Mr. H. is a very 
good employer, he is worth obliging ; his orders are 
ſo plain and ſo direct a man cannot miſtake, and if the 
goods are made honeſtly and to his time, there's one's 
money; Bills are chearfully accepted, and punfually 
aid ,  Pll never diſappoint bim; whoever goes with- - 
out goods he ſhall not. 
On the contrary, when orders are darkly given, 
they are doubtfully obſerv'd; and when the goods 
come to town, the merchant diſlikes them, the 
warehouſeman ſhuffles *em back upon the clothier, 
to lie for his account, pretending they are not 
made to his order; the clothier is diſcourag'd, and 
for want of his money diſcredited, and all their 
correſpondence is confulion, and ends in loſs both 
of money and credit. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER II. 
Of the TRADING STIL E. 


SI R, 
N my laſt I gave you my thoughts for the in- 


I ſtruction of young Tradeſmen in writing letters, 


with orders, and anſwering orders, and eſpecially 
about the proper ſtile of a Tradeſman's letters, 
which I hinted ſhould be plain and eaſy, free in 
language, and direct to the purpoſe intended; give 
me leave to go on with the ſubject a little farther, 
as I think *tis uſeful in another part of the Tradeſ- 
man's correſpondence. 

I might have made ſome apology to you for 
urging Tradeſmen to write a plain and eaſy ſtile ; | 
Jet me add to you, that the Tradeſman need not 
be offended at my condemning him, as it were, to 
a plain and homely ſtile : eaſy, plain, and familiar | 
language is the beauty of ſpeech in general, and is 
the excellency of all writing, on whatever ſubject, | 
or to whatever perſons they are that we write to or 
ſpeak. The end of ſpeech is that men might un- 
derſtand one another's meaning z — that 
ſpeech, or that way of ſpeaking which is moſt | 
eaſily underſtood, is the beſt, If any man was to 
ask me, what I would ſuppoſe to be a perfect ſtile 


or language, I would anſwer, that in which a man 


ſpeaking to five hundred people, of all common 
and various capacities, ideots and lunaticks ex- 
cepted, ſhould be underſtood by them all, in the 
fame manner with one another, and in the ſame 
ſenſe which the ſpeaker intended to be underſtood; 
this would certainly be a moſt perfect ſtile, 

ALL exotic fayings, dark and ambiguous ſpeak- 
ings, affected words, and, as I ſaid in my laſt, abridg- 
ments of words, or words cut oft, as they are or 

an 
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and improper in bufineſs, ſo indeed are they in 
any other things; hard words and affeQation of 
ſtile in buſineſs, like bombaſt in verſe, is a kind of 
rumbling nonſenſe, and nothing of the kind can 
be more ridiculous. | 

THz nicety of writing in buſineſs conſiſts chiefly 
in giving every ſpecies of goods their trading names; 
for there are certain peculiarities in the trading lan- 
guage, which are to be obſerv'd as the greateſt pro- 
prieties, and without which the language your let- 
lers are written in would be obſcure, and the tradeſ- 
men you write to would not underſtand you : For 
example, If you write to your factor at Lisbon, or 
at Cadiz, to make your returns in Hard-ware, he 
underſtands you, and ſends you ſo many bags of 

ieces of eight. So if a-merchant comes to me to 
hire a ſmall ſhip of me, and tells me *ris for the 
pipin trade, or to buy a veſſel, and tells me he in- 
tends to make a Pipiner of her, the meaning is, that 
ſhe is to run to Seville for oranges, or to Malaga 
for lemons : If he ſays he intends to ſend her for 
a lading of fruit, the meaning is, ſhe is to go to 
Alicant, Denia or Xavia, on the coaſt of Spain, for 
railins of the ſun, or to Malaga for Malaga raiſins. 
Thus in the home trade in England; if in Kent a 
man tells me he is to go among the night riders, his 
meaning 1s, he is to go a carrying wooll to the ſea- 
ſhore ; the people that uſually run the wooll off in 
boats, are call'd Owlers ; thoſe that ſteal cuſtoms, 
Smugglers ;, and the like. In a word, there is a 
kind of a cant in trade, which a Tradeſman ought to 
know, as the beggars and ſtrolers know the gypſy 
cant, which none can ſpeak but themſelves ; and 
this in letters of buſineſs is allowable, and indeed 
they cannot underſtand one another without it : 
Take an example to the purpoſe for explaining this : 

A brickmaker being hired by a brewer to make 
ſome bricks for him at his country-houſe, wrote ta 

the 
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the brewer that he could not go forward unleſs he 
had two or three load of Spaniſb; that otherwiſe 


his brick would coſt him ſix or ſeven chaldron of 


coals extraordinary, and the bricks would not be 
ſo good and hard neither by a great deal when they 


were burnt. | 
THz brewer ſends him an anſwer, that he ſhould 
go on as well as he could for three or four days, 


and then the Spaniſb ſhould be ſent him; accord- 


ingly, the following week the brewer ſends him 
down two carts loaded with about twelve hogſheads 
or caſks of Molaſes; which frighted the brick- 
maker almoſt out of his ſenſes. The caſe was this, 
the brewers formerly mix'd Molaſſes with their ale, 
to ſweeten it, and abate the quantity of malt, Mo- 
laſſes being at that time much cheaper in proportion; 
and this they calPd Spaniſh, not being willing their 
cuſtomers ſhould know it. Again, the brickmakers 
all about London do mix ſea-coal-aſhes, or layſtal- 
ſtuff, as we call it, with their clay of which they 
make brick, and by that ſhift ſave eight chaldron 
of coals out of eleven, to the burning an hundred 
thouſand of bricks, in proportion to what other 
eople uſe to burn them with ; and theſe aſhes 
they call Spams. But this neither the brewer on 
one hand, or the brickmaker on the other, under- 
ſtood any other of than as it related to their ſe· 
parate buſineſs, 
Tus the receiv'd terms of art in every parti- 


cular buſineſs are always to be obſerv'd ; of which 


I ſhall ſpeak to you in its turn: I name them here 
to intimate, that when I am ſpeaking of plain 
writing in matters of buſineſs, it muſt be under- 
ſtood with an allowance for all theſe things: and a 
Tradeſman muſt be not only allowed to uſe them 
in his own ſtile, but cannot write proper without 
them: It is a particular excellence in a Tradeſman 
to be able to know all the terms of art in every 

ſeparate 
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ſeparate buſineſs, ſo as to be able to ſpeak or write 
to any particular handicraft or manufacturer in his 
own dialect; and it is as neceſſary as it is for a 
ſeaman to underſtand the names of all the ſeveral 


things belonging to a ſhip. 


T H1s therefore is not to be underſtood as an 
error, when I ſay that a Tradeſman ſhould write 
plain and explicit, for theſe things belong to, and 
are part of the language of trade, 

Bur even theſe terms of art or cuſtomary expreſ- 
ſions are not to be uſed with affectation, and with 
a needleſs repetition, were they are not called for. 

Nox ſhould a Tradeſman write thoſe out-of-the- 
way words, tho? *tis in the way of the bulineſs he 
writes about, to any other perſon, who he knows, 
or has reaſon to believe, does not underſtand 
them; I ſay, he ought not to write in thoſe terms 
to ſuch, becauſe it ſhews a kind of oſtentation, 
and a triumph over the ignorance of the perſon 
they are written to, unleſs at rhe very ſame time 
you add an explanation of the terms, ſo as to make 
them aſſuredly intelligible at the place, and to the 
perſon to whom they are ſent. 

A Tradeſman in ſuch caſes, like a parſon, ſhould 
ſait his language to his auditory 3. and it would be 
as ridiculous for a Tradeſman to write a letter fill'd 
with the peculiarities of this or that particular trade, 
which trade he knows the perſon he writes to is ig- 
norant of, and the terms whereof he 1s unacquainted 
with, as it would be for a miniſter to quote St. Chry- 
ſaſtome and St. Auſtin, and repeat at large all their 
ſayings in the Greek and Latin, in a country church, 
among a parcel of ploughmen and farmers. Thusa 
ſailor writing a letter to a ſurgeon, told him he had 
a ſwelling on the north-eaſt ſide of his face, that 
his windward leg being hurt by a bruiſe, it ſo put 
him out of trim, that he always heel'd to ſtarboard 
when he made freſh way, and ſo run to leeward 
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till he was often forc'd aground ; then he defir'd 
him to give him ſome directions how to put him- 
ſelf into a ſailing poſture again: Of all which the 
ſurgeon underſtood little more, than that he had a 
ſwelling on his face; and a bruiſe in his leg. 
Ix would be a very happy thing, if Tradeſmen 
had all their Lexicon Technicum at their fingers ends 
I mean, (for pray remember that I obſerve my own 
rule, not to uſe a bard word without explaining it) 
that every Tradeſman would ſtudy ſo the terms of 
art of other trades, that he might be able ro ſpeak 
to every manufacturer or artiſt in his own language, 
and underſtand them when they talk'd to one ano- 
ther; this would make trade be a kind of univerſal 
language, and the particular marks they are oblig'd 
to would be like the notes of muſick, an univerſal 
character, in which all the Tradeſmen in England 
might write to one another in the language and 
characters of their ſeveral trades, and be as intelli- 
gible to one another as the miniſter is to his people, 
and perhaps much more. #10 
T therefore recommend it to every young Tradeſ- 
man to take all occaſions to converſe with mecha- 
nicks of every kind, and to learn the particular 
language of their buſineſs ; not the names of their 
tools only, and the way of working with their in- 
ſtruments as well as hands, but the very cant of 
their trade, for every trade has its naſtrums, and its 
little made words, which they often pride themſelves 
in, and which yet are uſeful to them on ſome oc- 
caſion or other. 16 It 
 Tarxt are many advantages to a Tradeſman in 
thus having a general knowledge of the terms of 
art, and the cant, as I call it, of every buſineſs ; 
and particularly this, that they could not be impos'd 
upon ſo eaſily by other Tradeſmen, when they came 
to deal with them. 1 
ö . 1 F 
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Ix you come to deal with a Tradeſman or Handi- 
craftſman, and talk his own language to him, he 
preſenily ſuppoſes you underſtand his buſineſs ; that 
you know what you come about ; that you have 
judgment in his goods, or in his art, and cannot 
eaſily be impoſed upon; accordingly he treats you 
like a man that is not to be cheated, comes cloſe to 
the point, and does not croud you with words, 
and rattling talk, to ſet out his wares, and to cover 
their defects ; he finds you know where to look or 
feel for the defect of things, and how to judge of 
their worth, For example : 

War trade has more hard words and peculiar 
ways attending it, than that of a jockey or horſe« 
courſer, as we call them? They have all the 
of the horſe. and all rhe diſeaſes attending him, ne- 
ceflary to be mention'd in the market upon ev 
occaſion of buying or bargaining: A jockey 
know you at firſt ſight, when you do but go round a 
horſe, or at the firſt word you ſay about him, whe- 
ther you are a dealer, as they call themſelves, or a 
ſtranger. If you begin well, if you take up the horſe's 
foot right, if you handle him in the proper places, 
if you bid his ſervant open his mouth, or go about 
it yourſelf like a workman, if you ſpeak of his 
ſhapes, or his goings, in the proper words; O, ſays 
the jockey to his fellow, he underſtands a horſe, he 
ſpeaks the language; then he knows you are not 
to be cheated, or at leaſt not ſo eaſily : But if you 
go aukwardly to work, whiſper to your man you 
bring with you, to aſk every thing for you, cannot 
handle the horſe yourſelf, or ſpeak the language of 
the trade, he falls upon you with his flouriſhes, and 
with a flux of b e, impoſes upon you 


with oaths and aſſeverations, and, in a word, con- 
quers you with the meer clamour of his trade. 

Puvus if you go to a garden to buy flowers, 
Plants, trees and greens, if you know what y g 
1535 | about, 
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about, know the names of flowers, or ſimples, or 
greens; know the particular beauties of them, when 
they are fit to remove, and when to {lip and draw, 
and when not; what colour is common, and what 
rare; when a flower is good, and when ordinary; 
the/gardener preſently talks to you as to a man of 
= art, tells you that you are a lover of art, a friend 
1 to a floriſt, ſhews you his exotics, his green-houſe, 
= and his ſtores ; what he has ſet out, and what he 
bas budded or inarch'd, and the like: But if he 
* finds you have none of the terms of art, know little 
= or nothing of the names of plants, or the nature of 
= -* planting, he picks your pocket inſtantly, ſhews you 
, a fine trimm'd fuz-buſh for a juniper, ſells you com- 
mon pinks for painted ladies, an ordinary tulip 
for a rarity, and the like : Thus I ſaw a gardener 
fell a gentleman a large yellow auriculas, that is to 
fay, 4 run-away, for a curious flower, and take a 
great price : Ir ſeems the gentleman was a lover of 
a good yellow, and *tis known that when nature in 
the auricula is exhauſted, and has ſpent her ſtrength 
in ſhewing a fine flower, perhaps ſome years upon 
the ſame root, ſhe faints at laſt, and then turns into 
a yellow, which yellow ſhall be bright and pleaſant 
the firſt year, and look very well to one that knows 
nothing of it, tho? another year it turns pale, and 
at length almoſt white : This the gardeners call a 
run-flower, and this they put upon the gentleman 
for ararity, only becauſe he diſcover'd at his coming 
that he knew nothing of the matter. The ſame 
gardener ſold another perſon a root of white painted 
thyme for the right Marum Syriacum, and thus they 

do every day. _ 

A perſon goes into a brickmaker's field to view 
his clamp, and buy a load of bricks ; he reſolves to 
ſee them loaded, becauſe he would have good ones; 
but not underſtanding the goods, and ſeeing the 
workmen loading them where they were hard w 
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well burnt, but look*d white and grey, which to be 


ſure were the beſt of the bricks, and which perhaps 
they would not have done if he had not been there 
to look on them, they ſuppoſing he underſtood 


which were the beſt, he in the abundance of his 
ignorance finds fault with them, becauſe they were 


not of a good colour, and did not look red ; the 
brickmaket's men took the hint immediately, and 
telling the buyer they would give him red bricks 


to oblige him, turn'd their hands from the grey 


hard well-burnt bricks to the ſoft * ſammel half- 
burnt bricks, which they were glad to diſpoſe of, 


and which no body that had underſtood bricks 
would have taken off their hands. c 

I mention theſe lower things, becauſe I would 
ſuit my writing to the underſtandings of the meaneſt 
people, and ſpeak of frauds uſed in the moſt ordi- 
nary trades, to the capacity of the Tradeſmen for 


whom I write: It is the like in almoſt all the goods 


a Tradeſmen can deal in. If you go to Warwick- 


ſhire to buy cheeſe, you demand the cheeſe of che 


firſt make, | becauſe that is the beſt. If you go to 
Suffolk to buy butter, you refuſe the butter of the 
firſt make, becauſe that is not the beſt, but you 
bargain for the right rowing butter, which is the 
butter that is made when the cows are turn'd into 
the grounds which have been mow'd, where the hay 


has been carried off, and the graſs is grown again, 
and ſo in many other caſes : Theſe things demon- 


ſtrate the advantages there are to a Tradeſman, in 
his being thoroughly inform'd of the terms of art, 
and the peculiarities belonging to every particular 


buſineſs, which therefore I call the language of 


trade. 


— 
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Sammel is a term of art the brickmakers uſe for thoſe 
bricks which are not well burnt, and which generally look of 2 
Pale red colour, and as fair as the other, but are ſoft. 
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As a merchant ſhould underſtand all languages, 
at leaſt, the languages of thoſe countries which he 
trades to, or correſponds with, and the cuſtoms and 
uſages of thoſe countries as to their commerce; fo 
an Enghiſþ Tradeſman ought to underſtand all the 
languages of trade, within the circumference of 
his own country at leaſt, and particularly of ſuch, 
as he may by any of the conſequences of his com- 
merce, come to be any way concern'd with. 

 E$8PECIALLY 1t is his buſineſs to acquaint himſelf 
with the terms and trading ſtile, as I call it, of thoſe 
trades which he buys of; as to thole he ſells to, 
ſuppoſing he ſells to thoſe who ſell again, 'tis their 
bulineſs to underſtand him, not his to underſtand 
them; and if he finds they do not underſtand him, 
he will not fail to make their ignorance be his ad- 
vantage, unleſs he is honeſter and more conſci- 
entious in his dealings than moſt of the Tradeſmen 
of this age ſeem to be. 
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EX IV. 


Of the Tradeſman acquainting | hunſelf ö 
avith all Buſineſs in general, 1 


| 

S 1 R, l 

I Am very glad that what I have written you in | 

my former letters, for the inſtruction of young , 
Tradeſmen, ſuits your deſign, I have, according to 

your requeſt, purſued the ſubject in another letter, e 

which J hope will be equally to your ſatisfaction. t 


Ir is the judgment of ſome experienc'd Tradeſ- 
men, that no man ought to go from one buſineſs to 
another, and launch out of the trade or employment 
he was bred to; Tradent fabrilia, fabri ; Every 
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to his own buſineſs, and they tell us men never 
thrive when they do otherwiſe. | & 
Il will not enter into that diſpute here. I know 
ſome very good and encouraging examples of the 
contrary, and which ſtand as remarkable inftances, 
or as exceptions to the general rule : But let that 
be as it will, ſometimes providence eminently calls 
men out of one employ into another, out of a ſhop 


into a warehouſe, out of a warehouſe into a ſhop, 


out of a ſingle- handed buſineſs into a partnerſhip, 
and the like ; and they trade one time here, ano- 
ther time there, and with very good ſucceſs too. 
But I fay, be that as it will, a Tradeſman ought 
ſo far to acquaint himſelf with buſineſs, that he 
ſhould not be at a loſs to turn his hand to this or 
that trade, as occaſion preſents, whether in or out 
of the way of his ordinary dealing, as we have 
often ſeen done in London, and other places, and 
ſometimes with good ſucceſs. 

Tris acquainting himſelf with buſineſs does not 
intimate that he ſhould learn every trade, or enter 
into the myſtery of every employment ; that can- 
not well be; but that he ſhould have a true notion 
of buſineſs in general, and a knowledge how and in 
what manner it is carried on; that he ſhould know 
where every manufacture 1s made, and how bought 
at firſt hand ; that he ſhould know which are the 
proper markets, and what the particular kinds of 
_ to exchange at thoſe markets ; that he ſhould 

now the manner how every manufacture is ma 
naged, and the method of their ſale. i 

NEITHER can it be expected rhat he ſhould have 
equal judgment in the choice of all kinds of goods, 
tho” in a great many he may have ſome judgment 
too; but there is a general underſtanding in trade, 
which every Tradeſman both may and ought to ar- 
rive to; and this perfectly qualifies him to engage 
in any new undertaking, and to embark with other 
D 2 perſons 
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perſons better qualified than himſelf, in' any new 
trade which he was not in before; in which, tho? 
he may not have a particular knowledge and judg- 
ment in the goods they are to deal in, or to make; 
yet having a benefit of the knowledge his new 
partner is maſter of, and being himſelf apt to take 
in all additional lights, he ſoon becomes experienc'd, 
and the knowledge of all the other parts of buſineſs 
qualifies him to be a ſufficient partner; for example, 
A. B. was bred a dry-ſalter, and he goes in partner 
with C. D. a ſcarlet-dyer, called a bow-dyer, at 
Wandſworth. 

As a ſalter, A. B. has had experience enough in 
the materials for dying, as well ſcarlets as all other 
colours, and underſtands very well- the buying of 
cochineal, indigo, gauls, ſhumach, logwood, fuſtick, 
madder, and the like, ſo that he does his part very 
well: So C. D. is an experienc'd ſcarlet-dyer, and 
now doubling their ſtock, they fall into a larger 
work, and they dye bays and ſtuffs and other goods 
into differing colours, as occaſion requires: This 
brings them to an equality in the buſineſs, and by 
hiring good experienc'd ſervants, they go on very 
well together. | | 

THz like happens often when a Tradeſman turns 
his hand from one trade to another; and when he 


embarks, either in partnerſhip or out of it, in an 


new buſineſs, tis ſuppos'd he ſeldom changes hands 
in ſuch a manner without ſome ſuch ſuitable perſon 
to join with, or that he has ſome experienc'd head 
workman to direct him, which, if that workman 
proves honeſt, is as well as a partner. On the other 
hand, his own application and indefatigable induſtry 
ſupplies the want of judgment: Thus Ihave known 
ſeveral Tradeſmen turn their hands from one bu— 
fineſs to another, or from one trade entirely to 
another, and very often with good ſueceſs; for 
example, I have ſeen a confectioner turn a ſugar- 

baker; 
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baker; another, a diſtiller; an apothecary turn 
chymiſt, and not a few turn phyſicians, and prove 
very good phyſicians too; but that is a ſtep be- 
yond what 1 am ſpeaking of. 

Bur my argument turns upon this, (viz.) That 
a Tradeſman ought to be able to turn his hand to 
any thing ; that is to ſay, to lay down one trade, 
and take up another, if occaſion leads him to it, 


and if he ſees an evident view of profit and advan- 


tage in it; and this is only done by his having a 
general knowledge of trade, fo as to have a ca- 


pacity of judging, when by but juſt looking upon 


what is offer*d or propos d, he ſees as much at firft 
view as others do by long enquiry, and with the 
judgment of 'many adviſers, 

Wuen 1 am thus ſpeaking of the Tradeſman's 
being capable-of making a judgment of things, it 
occurs with a force not to be reſiſted, that I ſhould 
add, he is hereby fenced againſt bubbles and pro- 
Jes, and againſt thoſe fatal people call'd projec- 
tors, who are indeed among Tradefmen as birds 
of prey are among the innocent fowls, (viz.) de- 
vourers and deſtroyers: A Tradeſman cannot be 
too well armed, nor too much caution'd againft 
thoſe ſort of people; they are conſtantly ſurrounded 
with them, and are as much in jeopardy from *em, 
as a man in a croud is of having his pocket pick'd, 
nay almoſt as a man is when in a croud of pick- 

kets. 
, NoTnrins ſecures the Tradeſman againſt thoſe 
men fo well, as his being throughly knowing in bu- 
ſineſs, having a judgment to weigh all the deluſive 
ſchemes and the fine promiſes of the wheedling pro- 
jector, and to ſee which are likely to anſwer, or 


which not; to examine all his ſpecious pretences, 


his calculations and figures, and ſee whether they 


are as likely to anſwer the end, as he takes upon him 


# ſay they will; to make allowances for all his fine 
D 3 flouriſhes 
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flouriſhes and outſides, and then to judge for hims» 
ſelf : A projector is to a Tradeſman a kind of incen- 
diary; he is in a conſtant plot to blow him up, or 
ſet fire to him; for projects are generally as fatal to 
a Tradeſman, as fire in a magazine of gun-powder. 

Taz honeſt Tradeſman is always in danger, and 
cannot be too wary ; and therefore to tortify his 
judgment, that he may be able to guard againſt 
ſuch people as theſe, is one of the matt neceſfary 
things I can do for him. 

In order then to direct the Tradeſman how to 
furniſh himſelf thus with a needful ſtock of trading 
knowledge, firſt, I ſhall propoſe to him to converle 
with Tradeſmen chief : he that will be a Tradeſman 
ſhould confine himfelf within his own ſphere : ne- 
ver was the gazette ſo full of the advertiſements of 
commiſſions of bankrupt as ſince our ſhopkeepers 
are ſo much engaged in parties, torm'd into clubs 
to hear news, read journals, and ſtudy politicks ; 
in ſhort, when Tradeſmen turn ſtateſmen, they 
ſhould either ſhut up their ſhops, or hire ſomebody 
elſe to look after them. | 

Tux known ſtory of the upholſterer is very in- 
ſtructive, who, in his abundant concern for the pub- 
lick, run himſelf out of his buſineſs into a gaol; 
and even when he was in priſon, could not ſleep for 
the concern he had for the liberties of his dear coun+ 
try : the man was a good patriot, but a bad ſhop- 
keeper ; indeed he ſhould rather have ſhut up his 
ſhop, and got a commiſſion in the army, and then 
he had ſerv'd his country in the way of his calling. 
But I may ſpeak to this more in its turn. 

My preſent ſubject is not the negative, what he 
ſhould not do, bur the affirmative, what he ſhould 
do: I ſay, he ſhould take all occaſions to converſe 
within the circuit of his own ſphere ; that is, dwell 
upon the ſubject of trade in his converſation, and 
ſort with and converſe among Tradeſinen as much 
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as he can; as writing teaches to write, ſcribendo diſcis 
ſcribere, ſo converſing among Tradeſmen will make 
him a Tradeſman. I need not explain this ſo criti- 
cally as to tell you, I do not mean he ſhould con- 
fine or reſtrain himſelf entirely from all manner of 
converſation but among his own claſs: I ſhall ſpeak 
to that in its place alſo. A Tradeſman may on oc- 
caſion keep company with gentlemen as well as other 
people; nor is a trading man, if he is a man of 
ſenſe, unſuitable or unprofitable for a gentleman to 
converſe with, as occaſion requires; and you will 
often find, that not private gentlemen only, but 
even miniſters of ſtate, privy counſellors, members 
ok parliament, and perſons of all ranks in the go- 
3 vernment, find it for their purpoſe to converſe with 
*Z Tradelinen, and are not aſham'd to acknowledge, 


that a Tradeſman is ſometimes qualified to inform 
them in the molt difficult and intricate, as well as 
the molt urgent affairs of government; and this 


has been the reaſon why ſo many Tradeſmen have 
6 been advanc'd to honours and dighities above their 
3 ordinary rank, as Sir Charles Duncombe, a goldſmith; 
4 Sir Henry Furneſe, who was originally a retail hoſter 
Sir Charles Cook, late one of the board of trade, a 
3 merchant z Sir Joſiab Child, originally a very mean 
I Tradeſman ; the late Mr. Lowndes, bred a ſcrivener, 
L and ſeveral others too many to name. IP 
3 Bur theſe are inſtances of men call'd out of a 
1 lower ſphere for their eminent uſefulneſs, and their 
viſible capacities, being firſt known to be diligent 
and induſtrious men in their ſaid private and lower 
J ſpheres: Such advancements make good the words 
| of the wiſe man, Seeſt thou a man diligent in buſineſs, 
he ſhall ſtand before princes, he ſhall not ſtand before 
mean men. | 
In the mean time the Tradeſman's proper bu- 
ſineſs is in his ſhop or warehouſe, and among his 
own claſs or rank of people; there he fees how 
| D 4 other 
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other men go on, and there he learns how to go on 
himſelf; there he ſees how other men thrive, and 
learns to thrive himſelf; there he hears all the trading 
news, as for ſtate news and politicks, *cis none of 
his buſineſs ; there he learns how to buy, and there 
he gets oftentimes opportunities to fell ; there he 
| hears of all the diſaſters in trade, who breaks, and 
why; what brought ſuch and ſuch a man to miſ- 
fortunes and diſaſters ; and ſees the various ways 
how men go down in the world, as well as the arts 
and management, by which others from nothing 
riſe to wealth and eſtates, 

HERE he ſees the ſcripture itſelf thwarted, and 
his neighbour Tradeſman, a wholeſale haberdaſher, 


in ſpight of a good underſtanding, in ſpight of a 


good beginning, and in ſpight of the moſt indefa- 
tigable induſtry, ſink in his circumſtances, loſe his 
credit, then his ſtock, and then break and become 
bankrupt, while-the man takes more pains to be 
poor, than others do to grow rich. 

THzgt on the other hand he ſees C. D. a plod- 
ding weak-headed, but laborious wretch, of a con- 
fin*d genius, and that can't look quarter of a mile 
from his ſhop-door into the world, and beginning 
with little or nothing, yet riſes apace in the meer 
road of buſineſs, in which he goes on like the 
miller's horſe, who, being tied to the poſt, is 
turn'd round by the very wheel, which he turns 
round himſelf ; and this fellow ſhall get money 
inſenſibly, and grow rich even he knows not how, 
and no body elſe knows why. 

HERE he ſees F. M. ruin d by too much trade; 
and there he ſees M. F. ſtarv'd for want of trade; 
from all which obſervations he may learn ſomething 
uſeful to himſelf, and fit to guide his own meaſures, 
that he may not fall into the ſame miſchiefs which 
he ſees others ſink under, and that he may take the 
advantage of that prudence which he ſees others riſe 
by. ALL 
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ALL theſe things will naturally occur to him in 
his converſing among his fellow- tradeſmen; a ſettled 
little ſociety of trading people, who underſtand bu- 
ſineſs, and are carrying on trade in the ſame man- 
ner with himſelf, no matter whether they are of the 
very ſame trades or no, and perhaps better not of 
the ſame; ſuch a ſociety, I ſay, ſhall, if due obſer- 
vations are made from it, teach the Tradeſman more 
than his apprenticeſhip ; for there he learnt the ope- 
ration, here he learns the progreſſion ; his apprentice- 
ſhip is his grammar-ſchool, this is his univerſity ; 
behind his maſter's counter, or in his warehouſe, he 
learnt the firſt rudiments of trade, but here he learns 
the trading ſciences ; here he comes to learn the 
arcana, ſpeak the language, underſtand the meaning 
of every thing, of which before he only learnt the 
beginning: the apprenticeſhip inducts him, and 
leads him as the nurſe the child; this finiſhes him; 
there he learnt the beginning of trade, here he ſees 
it in its full extent; in a word, there he learnt to 
trade, here he is made a Complete Tradeſman. 

Lr no young Tradeſman object, that in the 
converſation I ſpeak of, there are ſo many groſs 
things ſaid, and ſo many ridiculous things argued 
upon, there being always a great many weak empty 
heads among the ſhopkeeping trading world : This 
may be granted without any impeachment of what 
I have advanc'd ; for where ſhall a man converſe, 
and find no fools inthe ſociety ? and where ſhall 
he hear the weightieſt things debated, and not a 
great many empty weak things offer*d, out of which 


nothing can be learnt, and from which nothing can 
be deduc'd; for ex nibilo, nibil fit? 


Hur notwithſtanding let me till infift upon it to 


the Tradeſman to keep company with Tradeſmen ; 
let the fool run on in his own track ; let the talka- 
tive green-apron rattle in his own way; let the 
manufacturer and his factor ſquabble and brangle; 
| the 
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the grave ſelf-conceited puppy, who was born a boy, 
and will die before he is a man, chatter and ſay a 
great deal of nothing, and talk his neighbours to 


death; out of every one you will learn ſomething ; | 


they are all Tradeſmen, and there is always ſome- 

thing for a young Tradeſman to learn from *em. 
_ Sueeosg underſtanding but a little French, you 
were to converſe every day a little among ſome 
Frenchmen in your neighbourhood, and ſuppoſe 
thoſe Frenchmen, you thus kept company with, were 
every one of them fools, meer ignorant, empty, 
fooliſh fellows ; tho' there might be nothing learnt 
from their ſenſe, yet you'd be ſure to learn French 
from *em, if it was no more than the tone and ac- 
cent, and the ordinary words uſual in converſation. 
Tus among your filly empty Tradeſmen, let 
them be as fooliſh and empty other ways as you can 
ſuggeſt, tho* you can learn no philoſophy from them, 
you may learn many things in trade from them, and 
ſomething from every one : for tho? it is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that every Tradeſman ſhould be a 
philoſopher, yet every Tradeſman in his way knows 
ſomething that even a philoſopher may learn from. 
I knew a philoſopher that was excellently ſkill'd 
in the noble ſcience or ſtudy of aſtronomy, who 
told me he had ſome years ſtudied for ſome ſimile, 
or proper alluſion, to explain to his ſcholars the 
hænomenon of the ſun's motion round its own 
axis, and could never happen upon one to his mind, 
till by accident he ſaw his maid Beliy trundling her 
mop : ſurpriz'd with the exactneſs of the motion 
to deſcribe the thing he wanted, he goes into his 
ſtudy, calls his pupils about him, and tells them 
that Betty, who herſelf knew nothing of the matter, 
could ſhew them the ſun revolving about itſelf ina 
more lively manner than ever he could : Accord- 
ingly Betty was calPd, and bad bring out her mop, 
when placing his ſcholars in a due poſition, oppoſite 
not 
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not to the face of the maid, but to her left ſide, ſo 
that they could ſee the end of the mop, when it 
whirl'd round upon her arm, they took it imme- 
diately 3 there was the broad-headed nail in the 
center, which was as the body of the ſun, and the 
thrums whisking round, flinging the water about 
every way by innumerable little ſtreams, deſcribin 
exactly the rays of the ſun darting light from the 
center to the whole ſyſtem. 7 
Ix ignorant Betty, by the natural conſequence of 
her operation, inſtructed the aſtronomer, why may 
not the meaneſt ſhoemaker or pedlar, by the ordi- 
nary ſagacity of his trading wit, (tho? it may be in- 
deed very ordinary, coarie and unlook'd for) com- 
municate ſomething, give ſome uſeful hint, dart 
ſome ſudden thought into the mind of the obſerving 
Tradeſman, which he ſhall make his uſe of, and 
apply to his own advantage in trade, when at the 
ſame time he that gives him ſuch a hiat ſhall himſelf, 
like Betty and her mop, know nothing of the matter? 
_ Every Tradeſman is ſuppos'd to manage his bu- 
ſineſs his own way; and generally ſpeaking moſt 
Tradeſmen have ſome ways peculiar and particular 
to themſelves, which they either deriv'd from the 
maſters who taught them, or from the experience 
of things, or from ſomething in the courſe of their 
buſineſs, which had not happen'd to them before. 

Tross little no/irums are oftentimes very pro- 
perly, and with advantage, communicated from one 
to another; one Tradeſman finds out a nearer way 
of buying than another; another finds a vend for 
what is bought beyond what his neighbour knows 
of ; and thele in time come to be learn'd of them 
by their ordinary converſation. 

I am not for confining the Tradeſman from 
keeping better company, as occaſionand leiſure re- 
quire ; I allow the Tradeſman to act the gentleman 


ſometimes, and that even for converſation, at leaſt 
0 if 
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if his underſtanding and capacity make him ſuitable 
company to them; but ſtfll his buſineſs is among 
thoſe of his own rank. The converſation of gentle- 
men, and what they call keeping good company, 
may be uſed as a diverſion, or as an excurſion, but 
his ſtated ſociety muſt be with his neighbours, and 
people in trade; men of bufinefs are companions 
for men of buſineſs ; with gentlemen he may con- 
verſe pleaſantly, but here he converſes profitably ; 
Tradeſmen are always profitable to one another; 
8s they always gain by trading together, ſo they 
never loſe by converſing together; if they do not 
get money, they gain knowledge in buſineſs, im- 
prove their experience, and ſee farther and farther 

into the world. | 

A man of but an ordinary penetration will im- 
prove himſelf by converſing in matters of trade 
with men of trade ; by the experience of the old 
Tradeſmen they learn caution and prudence, and 
by the raſhneſs and the miſcarriages of the young, 
they learn what are the mifchiefs that themſelves 
may be expos'd to. | 

AGAIN, in converſing with men of trade, they 
get trade ; men firſt talk together, then deal toge- 
ther; many a good bargain is made, and many a4 
pound gain'd, where nothing was expected, by | 
mere caſual coming to talk together, without 
knowing any thing of the matter before they met : 
The Tradeſmens meetings are like the merchants 
exchange, where they manage, negotiate, and in- 
deed beget buſinefs with one another. 

Lr no Tradeſman miſtake me in this part; I am 
not encouraging them to leave their ſhops and ware- 
houſes, to go to taverns and ale-houſes, and ſpend 
their time there in unneceſſary prattle, which indeed 
is nothing but ſotting and drinking; this is not 
meeting to do buſineſs, but to neglect buſineſs. Of 
which I ſhall ſpeak fully to you in a letter by 9 

DUT 
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Bur the Tradeſmen converſing with one another, 
as I deſign and underſtand it, is the taking ſuitable 
occaſions to diſcourſe with their fellow-tradeſmen, 
meeting them in the way of their buſineſs, and im- 
proving their ſpare hours together: To leave their 
ſhops and quit their counters in the proper ſeaſons 
for their attendance there, would be a prepoſterous 
negligence, would be going out of buſineſs to gain 
buſineſs, and would be cheating themſelves inſtead 
of improving themſelves ; the proper hours of bu- 
ſineſs are ſacred to the ſhop and the warehouſe ;, he 
that goes out of the order of trade, let the pretence 
of buſineſs be what it will, loſes his buſineſs, not 
encreaſes it; and will, if continu'd, loſe the credit 


of his conduct in buſineſs alſo. 
J am, &c. 


LETTER v. 
Diligence and Application in Buſineſs. 


X. 


. was certainly a friend to men of 
buſineſs, as it appears by his frequent good 
advice to them, Prov. xviii. 9. he ſays, He that is 
flothful in buſineſs, is brother to him that is a great 
waſter: and in another place, The fluggard ſhall be 
cloathed in rags, Prov. xxiii. 1. or to that purpoſe. | 
On the contrary, the ſame wiſe man, by way of 
encouragement, tells them, The diligent hand maketh 
rich, Prov. x. 4. and, The diligent ſhall bear rule, 
but the ſlothful ſhall be under tribute. 

NorTainG can give a greater proſpect of thriving 
to a young I radeſman, than his own diligence ; it 
fills him with hope, and gives him credit to all 
that know him: without application nothing in this 
3 world 
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world goes forward as it ſhould do: let the man 
have the moſt perfect knowledge of his trade, and 
the beſt ſituation for his ſhop, yet without appli- 
cation nothing will go on. Whar is the ſhop with- 
out the maſter ? what the books without the book- 
keeper ? the caſh without the caſh-keeper ? what 
the credit without the man? Hark how the people 
talk of ſuch conduct as the flothful negligent trader 
diſcovers in his way. 


SUCH a ſbop (ſays the cuſtomer) ſtands well, and 
there is a good ſtock of goods in it, but there is no body 
to ſerve but a*prentice boy or two, and an idle journey- 
man; one finds them always at play together, rather 
than looking out for cuſtomers ; and when you come to 
buy, they look as if they did not care whether they 
ſhew*d you any thing or no. You don't ſee a maſter in 
the ſhop if you go twenty times, nor any thing that 
bears the face of authority. Then lis a ſhop always 
exposd, *tis perfectiy haunted with thieves and ſbop- 
lifters ,, they ſee no body but raw boys in it, that mind 
nothing, and the diligent devils never fail to haunt 
them ; ſo that there's more out-cries of ſtop thief at 
their door, and more conſtables fetch*d to that ſhop, than 
to all the ſhops in the row. There was a brave trade 
at that ſhop in Mr. — s time ; he was a true ſbop- 
keeper ; like the quack doctor, you never miſſed him 
from ſeven in the morning to twelve, and from two till 
nine at night ; and he throve accordingly ; be "left a 
good eſtate behind him : but I don't know what theſe 
people are; they ſay there are two partners of them, 
but there had as good be none, for they are never at 
home, nor in their ſhop ; one wears a long peruke and a 
ſword, I hear, and you ſee him often at the ball and 
at court, but very ſeldom in his ſhop, or waiting on his 
cuſtomers ; and the other, they ſay, lies a bed till eleven 
a clock every day, juſt comes into the ſhop and ſhews 
himſelf, then ſtalks about to the tavern to take a u 
28 Hen 
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then to Child's coffee-bouſe to hear the news, comes 
home to dinner at one, takes à long ſleep in his chair 


= a-ofter it, and about four à clock comes into the ſhop for 


half an hour, or thereabouts, then to the tavern, where 
he ſtays till two in the morning, gets drunk, and is led 
home by the watch, and ſo lies till eleven again; and 
thus he walks round like the hand of a dial ; and what 
will it all come to? they'll certainly break, that you 
may be ſure of, they can't hold it long, 


T'x1s is the town's way of talking, where they 
ſee an example of it in the manner as is deſcrib'd; 
nor are the inferences unjuſt, any more than the 
deſcription is unlike ; for ſuch certainly is the end 
of ſuch management, and no ſhop thus neglected 
ever made a Tradeſman rich. | 

Ox the contrary, cuſtomers love to ſee the ma- 
ſter's face in the ſhop, and to go to a ſhop where 
they are ſure to find him at home; when he don't 
ſell, or cannot take the price offer'd, yet the cuſ- 
tomers are not diſoblig'd, and if they do not deal 
now, they may another time ; if they do deal, the 
maſter generally gets a better price for his goods 
than a ſervant can, beſides which he is ſure to give 
better content ; for the cuſtomers alway think they 
buy cheaper of the maſter than of a journeyman. 

I ſeem to be talking now of the mercer or 
draper, as if my diſcourſe was wholly bent and 
directed to them; but it is quite contrary, for it 
concerns every Tradeſman, the advice is general, 
and every Tradeſman claims a ſhare in it; the 
nature of trade requires it. Tis an old Angliciſm, 
ſuch a man drives à trade; the alluſion is to a carter, 
that with his voice, his hands, his whip, and his 
conſtant attendance, keeps the team always going, 
helps himſelf, lifts at the wheel in every ſlough, 
doubles his application upon every difficulty, and, 
in a word, to complete the ſimile, if he is not al- 
N 88 ways 
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ways with his horſes, either the waggon is ſet in a 
hole, or the team ſtands ſtill; or, which is worſt 
of all, the loading is ſpoil'd by overthrowing it 
altogether. _ | 5 

*T 1s therefore no improper ſpeech to ſay, ſuch a 
man drives his trade; for in ſhort, if trade is not 
driven, it will not go. | 

_ TraDE is like a hand- mill, it muſt always be 
turn'd about by the diligent hand of the maſter ; 
or, if you will, like the pump-houſe at Amſterdam, 
where they put offenders in for petty matters, eſpe- 
cially beggars ; if they will work and keep pump- 
ing, they lit well, dry and ſafe, and if they work 
very hard one hour or two, they may reſt, perhaps 
a quarter of an hour afterwards; but if they over- 
ſleep themſelves, or grow lazy, the water comes 
in upon them and wets them, and they have no dry 
place to ſtand in, much leſs to fit down in; and in 
thort, if they continue obſtinately idle, they muſt 
fink ; ſo that it is nothing but pump or drown, and 
they may chuſe which they like beſt. 

He that engages in trade, and does not reſolve to 
work at it, is felo de ſe; tis downright murdering 
himſelf ; that is to ſay, in his trading capacity, he 
murders his credit, he murders his ſtock, and he 
ſtarves, which is as bad as murdering his family. 

TRADE muſt not be enter'd into as a thing of 
light concern; it is called byfinefs very properly, 
for it is a buſineſs for life, and ought to be follow'd 
as one of the great buſineſſes of life; I do not ſay 
the chief, but one of the great buſineſſes of life it 
certainly is: Trade muſt, I ſay, be work'd at, not 
play'd with; he that trades in jeſt, will certainly 
break in earneſt ; and this is one reaſon indeed why 
ſo many Tradeſmen come to ſo haſty a concluſion 
of their affairs. | 

THERE was another old England ſaying to this 
purpoſe, which ſhews how much our old fathers 

| were 
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were ſenſible of the duty of a ſhopkeeper : ſpeak- 
ing of the Tradeſman as juſt opening his ſhop, and 
beginning a dialogue with it; the reſult of which 
is, that the ſhop replies to the Tradeſman thus, Kezp 
me and I will keep thee, *Tis the ſame with driving 
the trade ; if the ſhopkeeper will not keep, that is, 
diligently attend his ſhop, the ſhop will not keep, 
that is, maintain him: And in the other ſenſe *tis 
harſher to him ; if he will not drive his trade, the 
trade will drive him ; that 1s, drive him out of the 
ſhop, drive him away. 

ALL theſe old ſayings have this monitory ſub- 
ſtance in them, namely, that they all concur to fill 
a young Tradeſman with true notions of what he 
is going about ; and that the undertaking of a trade 
is not a ſport or game, in which he is to meet with 
diverſions only and entertainment, and not to be in 
the leaſt troubled or diſturb*d : Trade is a daily 
employment, and muſt be follow'd as ſuch, with 
the full attention of the mind, and full attendance 
of the perſon ; nothing but what are to be call'd 
the neceflary duties of life, are to intervene, and 
even thoſe are to be limited ſo, as not to be pre- 
Judicial to buſineſs. 

Axp now I am ſpeaking of the neceſſary things 
which may intervene, and which may divide the 
time with our buſineſs or trade, I ſhall ſtate the 
manner in a few words, that the Tradeſman may 
neither give too much, or take away too much, to 
or from any reſpective part of what may be call'd 


his proper employment, but keep as due a balance 


of his time, as he ſhould of his books or caſh. 

Tze life of man is or ſhould be a meaſure of 
allotted time : as his time is meaſured out to him, 
ſo the meaſure is limited, muſt end, and the end of 
It is appointed. | 

* purpoſes for which time is given, and life 
beſtow'd, are very momentous; no time is given 
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uſeleſs and for nothing; time is no more to be un- 
employ'd, than it is to be ill employ'd. Three 
things are chiefly before us in the appointment of 
our time: 1. Neceſſaries of nature. 2. Duties of 
religion, or things relating to a future life. 3. Duties 
of the preſent life, viz. buſineſs and calling. 


I. NeczssITiEs of nature, ſuch as eating and 
drinking, reſt or ſleep, and, in caſe of diſeaſe, a re- 
ceſs from buſineſs ; all which have two limitations 
on them, and no more; namely, that they be, 

I. Referr'd to their proper ſeaſons : 

2. Usd with moderation. 
Born theſe might give me ſubject to write many 
letters upon; but I ſtudy brevity, and deſire rather 
to hint than dwell upon things which are ſerious 
and grave, becauſe I would not tire you, 


II. DvuT1zs of religion: Theſe may be call'd ne- 
ceſſities too in their kind, and that of the ſublimeſt 
nature; and they ought not by any means to be 
thruſt out of their places, and yet they ought to 
be kept in their places too. 3 


III. Durixs of life; that is to ſay, buſineſs or 
employment, or calling, which are divided into 
three kinds : ; 
| 1. Labour or ſervitude : 

2, Employment : 
3. Trade. . 

By labour, I mean the poor manualiſt, whom we 
8 call the labouring man, who works for 

imſelf indeed in one reſpect, but ſometimes ſerves 
and works for wages, as a ſervant or workman. 

By employment, I mean men in buſineſs, Which 
yet 1s not properly calPd trade, ſuch as lawyers, 
phyſicians, ſurgeons, ſcriyeners, clerks, ſecretaries, ! 


and ſuch like : And, 1 
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By trade, I mean merchants and inland traders, 
ſuch as are already deſcrib'd in the introduction to 
this work. - 

To ſpeak of time, it is divided among theſe ; 
even in them all there is a juſt equality of circum- 
ſtances to be preſerv'd ; and as diligence is requir'd 
in one, and neceſlity to be obey'd in another, fo 
duty is to be obſervꝰd in the third; and yet all theſe 
with ſuch a due regard to one another, as that one 
duty may not joſtle out another ; and every thing 
going on with an equality and juſt regard to the 
nature of the thing, the Tradeſmen may go on 
with a glad heart and a quiet conſcience. 

Tas article is very nice, as I intend to ſpeak to 
it; and *tis a dangerous thing indeed to ſpeak to, 
leſt young Tradeſmen, treading on the brink of duty 
on one ſide, and duty on the other ſide, ſhould pre- 
tend to neglect their duty to heaven, on pretence . 
that I ſay they muſt not neglect their ſhops : But 
let them do me juſtice, and they will do themſelves 
no injury; nor do I fear that my arguing on this 
point ſhould give them any juſt cauſe to go wrong 
if chey will go wrong, and plead my argument for 
their excuſe, it muſt be by their abuſing my directions, 
and taking them in pieces, miſplacing the words, 
and disjointing the ſenſe ; and by the ſame method 
they may make blaſphemy of the ſcripture. 

Taz duties of life, I ſay, muſt not interfere 
with one another, mult not joſtle one another out 
of the place, or ſo break in as to be prejudicial to 
one another. It is certainly the duty of every 
chriſtian to worſhip God, to pay his homage 
morning and evening to his Maker, and at all other 
proper ſeaſons to behave as becomes a ſincere wor- 
ſhipper of God; nor muſt any avocation, either 
of buſineſs or nature, however neceſſary, interfere 
with this duty, either in publick or in private: 
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This is plainly aſſerting the neceſſity of the duty, 


ſo no man can pretend to evade that. 


Bor the duties of nature and religion alſo have 


their particular ſeaſons, and thoſe ſeaſons ſo proper 
to themſelves, and ſo ſtared, as not to break in or 
intrench upon one another, that we are really with- 
out excuſe, if we let any one be pleaded for the 


neglect of the other. Food, fleep, reſt, and the 


neceſſities of nature, are either reſerv*d for the night, 
which is appointed for man to reſt in, or take up 
ſo little room in the day, that they can never be 
pleaded 1n bar of either religion or employment. 

Hz indeed who will fleep when he ſhould work, 
and perhaps drink when he ſhould ſleep, turns na- 
ture bottom upwards, inverts the appointment of 
providence, and muſt account to himſelf, and after- 
wards to a higher judge for the neglect. 


Tae devil, if it be the devil that temprs, for I 


would not wrong ſatan himſelf, plays our duties 
often one againſt another; and to bring us, if 
poſſible, into confuſion in our conduct, ſubtly 
throws religion out of its place, to put it in our way, 
and to urge us to a breach of what we ought to 


do: beſides this ſubtle tempter, for, as above, 


won't charge it all upon the devil, we have a great 
hand in it ourſelves ; but, (let it be who it will) I 
fay, this ſubtle tempter hurries the well-meaning 
Tradeſman to act in all manner of irregularity, 
that he may confound reiigion and buſineſs, and in 
the end may deſtroy both. 

When the Tradeſman well-inclin'd riſes early in 
the morning, and is mov'd, as in duty to his Maker 
he ought, ro pay his morning vows to him either in 
his cloſer, or at the church, where he hears the ſix 
o'clock bell ring to call his neighbours to the ſame 
duty; then the ſecret hint comes croſs his happy 
intention, that he muſt go to ſuch or ſuch a place, 


that he may be back time enough for ſuch other 
| buſineſs 
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buſineſs as has been appointed over night, and both 
perhaps may be both lawful and neceſſary ; ſo his 
diligence oppreſſes his religion, and away he runs 
to do his buſineſs, and neglects his morning ſa- 
crifice to his Maker, 

Ox the other hand, and at another time, being 
in his ſhop, or his compting-houſe, or warehouſe, 
a vaſt throng of buſineſs upon his hands, and the 
world in his head, when it is highly his duty to at- 
tend it, and will, perhaps, be to his prejudice to 
abſent himſelf ; then the ſame deceiver preſſes him 
earneſtly to go to his cloſet, or to the church to 
prayers, during which time his cuſtomer goes to 
another place, the neighbours miſs him in his ſhop, 
his buſineſs is loſt, his reputation ſuffers, and by 
this turn'd into a practice, the man may ſay his 
prayers ſo long and ſo unſeaſonably till he is un- 
done, and not a creditor he has (I may give it him 
from experience) will uſe him the better, or ſhew 
him the more favour when a commiſſion of bank- 
rupt comes out againſt him, | | 

THrvs I knew once a zealous, pious, religious 
Tradeſman, who would almoſt ſhut up his ſhop 
every day about nine or ten o'clock to call all his 
family together to prayers; and yet he was no 
presbyterian I aſſure you: I ſay, he would almoſt 
ſhut up his ſhop, for he would ſuffer none of his 
ſervants to be abſent from his family-worſhip. 

Tuis man had certainly been right, had he made 
all his family get up by fix o'clock in the morning, 
and calPd them to prayers before he had open'd his 
ſhop ; but inſtead of that, he firſt ſuffer'd ſleep to in- 
terfere vieh religion, and lying abed to poſtpone and 
joſtle out his prayers, and then to make God amends 
upon himſelf, wounds his family by making his 
prayers interfere with his trade, and ſhut his cuſtomers 
out of his ſhop; the end of which was, the poor 
good man deceiv'd himſelf, and loſt his buſineſs. 

E 3 ANOTHER 
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AxorhEx Tradeſman, whom I knew perſonally 
well, was rais'd in the morning very early, by the 
outcries of his wife, to go and fetch a midwife : It 

was neceſſary in his way to go by a church, where 

there was always on that day of the week a morning 
| ſermon early, forthe ſupplying the devotion of ſuch 
early chriſtians as he ; ſo the honeſt man ſeeing the 
door open, ſteps in, and ſeeing the miniſter juſt gone 
up into the pulpit, fits down, joins in the prayers, 
hears the ſermon, and goes very gravely home 
again; in ſhort, his earneſtneſs in the worſhip, and 
attention to what he had heard, quite put the errand 
he was ſent about out of his head: The poor woman 
in travail, after having waited long for the return 
of her husband with the midwife, was obliged 
(having run an extreme hazard by depending on 
his expedition) to diſpatch other meſſengers, who 
fetch'd the midwife, and ſhe was come and the 
work over, before the ſermon was done, or that 
any body heard of the husband : at laſt he was met 
coming gravely home from the church, when being 
upbraided with his negligence, in a dreadful fur- 
prize he ſtruck his hands together, and cried out, 
How is my wife | I profeſs J forgot it. I 
Wia fhall we fay now to this ill-tim'd devo- i 


tion, and who muſt tempt the poor man to this Xx 


neglect? Certainly had he gone for the midwife, 
it had been much more his duty, than to go to 
hear a ſermon at that time. 

I knew alſo another Tradeſman, who was ſuch a 
ſermon- hunter, and, as there are lectures and ſer- 
mons preached in London, either in the churches or | 
meeting-houſes, almoſt every day in the week, us'd Þ 
ſo aſſiduouſly to hunt out theſe occaſions, that, 
whether it was in a church, or meeting-houſe, or 
both, he was always abroad to hear a ſermon, at 
leaſt once every day, and ſometimes more; and 


the confequence was, that the man loſt his trade, E 
his | 
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his ſhop was entirely neglected, the time which was 

roper for him to apply to his buſineſs was mil-. 
applied, his trade fell off, and the man broke. 

Now it is true, and I ought to take notice of it 
alſo, that tho? theſe things happen, and may wrong 
a Tradeſman, yet *tis oftner, ten times for once, 
that Tradeſmen neglect their ſhop and buſineſs to 
follow the track of their vices and extravagances : 
ſome by taverns, others to the gaming-houſes; 
others to balls and maſquerades, plays, harlequins, 
and opera's ; very few by too much religion. 

Bur my inference is ſtill ſound, and the more 
effectually ſo as to that part; for if our buſineſs 
and trades are not to be neglected, no not for the 
extraordinary excurſions of religion and religious 
duties, much leſs are they to be neglected for vices 
and extravagances. 

Tris is an age of gallantry and gaiety, and never , 
was the city tranſpos'd to the court as it is now: 
the play-houſes and balls are now fill'd with citizens 
and young Tradeſmen, inſtead of gentlemen and 
families of diſtinction; the ſhopkeepers wear a 
differing garb now, and are ſeen with their long 
wigs and ſwords, rather than with aprons on, as 
was formerly the figure they made. 

Bur what is the difference in the conſequences ? 
you did not ſee in thoſe days acts of grace for the 
relief of infolvent debtors almoft every ſeſſion of 
e and yet the gaols fill'd with inſolvents 

efore the next year, tho* ten or twelve thouſand 
have been releas'd at a time by thoſe acts. 

Nor did you hear of ſo many commiſſions of 
bankrupt every week in the gazeite, as is now the 
caſe : in a word, whether you take the lower fort 
of Tradeſmen, or the higher, where there were 
twenty that faiPd in thofe days, I believe I ſpeak 
within compaſs, if I fay that five hundred turn in- 
ſolvent now: It is, as I ſaid above, an age of plea- 


E + ſure, 
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ſure, and, as the wiſe man ſaid long ago, He that 
loves pleaſure ſhall be a poor man; ſo it is now: *tis 
an age of drunkenneſs and extravagance, and thou- 
ſands ruin themſelves by that; *tis an age of luxu- 
rious and expenſive living, and thouſands more 
undo themſelves by that : but among all other vices 
nothing ruins a Tradeſman ſo effectually, as the 
neglect of his buſineſs : It is true, all thoſe things 
prompt men to neglect their buſineſs, but the more 
ſeaſonable is the advice ; either enter upon no trade, 
undertake no buſineſs, or, having undertaken it, 
purſue it diligently : Dz1ve your trade, that the 
word may not drive you out of ms and ruin and 
undo you. 

Wirnour diligence a man can never throughly 
underſtand his buſineſs; and how ſhould a man 
thrive, when he does not perfectly know what he 
is doing, or how to do it ? Application to his trade 
teaches him how to carry it on, as much as his 
going apprentice taught him how to ſer it up: 
Certainly that man ſhall never improve in his 
trading knowledge, that does not know his buſineſs, 
or how to carry it on: the diligent Tradeſman is 
always the knowing and complete Tradeſman. 

Now in order to have a man apply heartily, and 
purſue earneſtly the buſineſs he is engag'd in, there 
is yet another thing neceſſary, namely, that he ſhould 
delight in it: to follow a trade, and not to love and 


delight i in it, is a ſlavery, a bondage, not a buſineſs : 


the ſhop is a Bridewell, and the warehouſe a houſe 
of correction to the Tradeſman, if he does not de- 
light in his trade; while he is bound, as we ſay, to 
keep his ſhop, he 1s like the oalley-ſlave chain'd 
down to the oar ; he tugs and labours indeed, and 
exerts the utmoſt of his ſtrength for fear of che 
ſtrapado, and becauſe he is oblig'd to do it; but 
when he is on ſhore, and is out from the bank, he 


abhors the labour, and hates to come to it 51 
| | 0 
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To delight in buſineſs is making buſineſs pleaſant 
and agreeable; and ſuch a Tradeſman cannot but 
be diligent in it: This, according to Solomon, makes 
him certainly rich, makes him in time, raiſes him 
above the world, and able to inſtruct and encourage 


thoſe who come after him. 
T am, &c. 
LEI LES: YL. 
Of OvER- TRADING. 


S I X, 
YT is an obſervation indeed of my own, but I 

believe it will hold true almoſt in all the chief 
trading towns in England, that there are more Tradeſ- 
men undone by having too much trade, than for 
want of trade. Over- trading is among Tradeſmen 
as over-lifting is among ſtrong men; ſuch people 
vain of their ſtrength, and their pride prompting 
them to put it to the utmoſt trial, ar laſt lift at 
ſomething too heavy for them, over-ſtrain their 
ſinews, break ſome of nature's bands, and are 
cripples ever after. 


I rake over-trading to be to a ſhopkeeper as 
ambition is to a prince. The late king of France, 
the great king Lewis, is a flagrant example, ambition 
led him to invade the dominions of his neighbours 
and while he fell upon the empire here, or the 
ſtates general there, or the Spamſb Netherlands on 
another quarter, he was an over-match for every 
one, and in their ſingle capacity he gain'd from 
them all : But at laſt his pride made him think 
himſelf a match for them all rogether, and he en- 
tered into a declar'd war againſt the emperor and 
the empire, the kings of Spain and Great Britain, 
and the ſtates of Holland all at once : and what _ 

| che 
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the conſequence ? they reduc'd him to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, he loſt all his conqueſts, was oblig'd by a 
diſhonourable peace to quit what he had got by 
encroachment, to demoliſh his invincible towns, 
fuch as Pignerol, Dunkirk, &c. the two ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes in Europe; and, in a word, like a bank- 
rupt monarch, he may in many caſes be ſaid to 
have died a beggar. 

Tuus the ſtrong man in the fable, who by main 
ſtrength us'd to rive a tree, undertaking one at laſt 


which was too ſtrong for him, it clos*d upon his 
fingers, and held him till the wild beaſts came and 


devour'd him: Tho” the ſtory is a fable, the moral 


is good to my preſent purpoſe, and is not at all 
above my ſubject, I mean that of a Tradeſman, 
who ſhould be warn'd againſt over-trading, as ear- 
neftly, and with as much paſſion, as I would warn 
a dealer in gun-powder to be wary of fire, or a 
diftiller or rectifier of ſpirits ro moderate his fur- 
nace, left the heads of his ſtill fly off, and he ſhould 
be ſcalded to death, 

For a young Tradeſman to over-trade himſelf, 
is like a young ſwimmer going out of his depth; 
when, if help does not come immediately, *tis a 
thouſand to one but he ſinks, and is drown'd. 


Axl raſh adventurers are condemn'd by the pru- 7 


dent part of mankind ; but *tis as hard to reſtrain 
youth in trade, as *tis in any other thing, where 
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the advantage ſtands in view, and the danger out of 
fight: the profits of trade are baits to the avaritious 


ſhopkeeper, and he is forward to reckon them up 
to himſelf ; but does not perhaps caſt up the dif- 
ficulty which there may be to compaſs it, or un- 
happy conſequences of a miſcarriage. 

For want of this conſideration, the Tradeſman 


oftentimes drowns, as I may call it, even within his 


depth; that is, he ſinks when he has really the ſub- 1 
ſtance at bottom to keep him up; and this is all J 
_ owing ®? 
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owing to an adventurous bold ſpirit in trade, join'd 
with too great a guſt of gain. Avarice is the ruin 
of many people beſides Tradeſmen ; and I might 
give the late South-Sea calamity for an example, in 
which the longeſt heads were moſt over-reach'd, not 
ſo much by the wit or cunning of thoſe they had to 
deal with, as by the ſecret promptings of their own 
avarice ; wherein they abundantly verified an old 
proverbial ſpeech or ſaying, (viz.) All covet all loſe; 
ſo it was there indeed, and the cunningeſt, wiſeſt, 
ſharpeſt men loſt the moſt money. 

THeRE are two things which may be properly 
calPd over-irading, in a young beginner ; and by 
both which Tradeſmen are overthrown : 


I. Trading beyond their ſlock : 
2. Giving too large credit. 


= A Tradeſman ought to conſider and meaſure well 

dhe extent of his own ſtrength ; his ſtock of money 
and credit is properly his beginning; for credit is a 
3 ſtock as well as money : he that takes too much 
4 credit is really in as much danger, as he that gives 
1 too much credit; and the danger lies particularly 
in this, if the Tradeſman over- buys himſelf, that 
is, buys faſter than he can ſell, buying upon credit, 
the payments perhaps come due too ſoon for him; 
the goods not being ſold, he muſt anſwer the bills 
upon the ſtrength of his proper ſtock, that is, pay 
for them out of his own caſh : if that ſhould not 
hold out, he is oblig'd to put off his bills after they 
are due, or ſuffer the impertinence of being dunn'd 
by the creditor, and perhaps by ſervants and appren- 
tices, and that with the uſual indecencies of ſuch 
kind of people. 

Tris impairs his credit, and if he comes to 
deal with the ſame merchant, or clothier, or other 
Fradeſman again, he is treated like one that is but 
an indifferent paymaſter z and tho? they may give 
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him credit as before, yer depending that if he bar- 
gains for ſix months, he will take eight or nine in 
the payment, they conſider it in the price, and uſe 
him accordingly ; and this impairs his gain: ſo 
that loſs of credit is indeed loſs of money, and this 
weakens him both ways. 

A Tradeſman therefore, eſpecially at his begin- 
ning, ought to be very wary of taking too much 


_ credit; he had much better ſlip the occaſion of 


buying now and then a bargain to his advantage, 
(for that is uſually the temptation) than venture to 
buy a greater quantity of goods than he can pay 
for, by which he runs into debt, is inſulted, and 
at laſt ruin'd. Merchants and wholeſale dealers, 
to put off their goods, are very apt to prompt young 
Shopkeepers and young Tradeſmen to buy great 


quantities of goods, and take large credit at firſt : - 


but 'tis a ſnare that many a young beginner has 


fallen into, and been ruin'd in the very bud; for 


if the ſaid young beginner does not find a vend for 
the quantity, he is undone ; for at the time of pay- 
ment the merchant expects his money, whether the 
goods are ſold or not, and if he cannot pay, he 1s 
gone at once. 

Tur Tradeſman that buys warily, always pays 
ſurely, and every young beginner ought to buy 
cautiouſly : if he has money to pay, he need never 
fear goods to be had; the merchants warehouſes 
are always open, and they may ſupply themſelves 
upon all occaſions, as they want, and as their cuſ- 
tomers call. 


Ir may paſs for a kind of an objection here, that 


there are ſome goods which a Tradeſman may deal 
in, which are to be bought at ſuch and ſuch 
markets only, and at ſuch and ſuch fairs, that is 
to ſay, are chiefly bought there; as the cheeſe- 


mongers buy their ſtocks of cheeſe and of butter, 
the cheeſe at ſeveral fairs in Warwickſhire, as at 


Atherſton 
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Atherſton fair in particular, at Chipping Sodbury fair in 
Glouceſterſhire, and at Sturbridge fair near Cambridge; 
and their butter at p/wich fair in Suffolk 3 and ſo of 
many other things: but the anſwer is plain, thoſe 
things which are generally bought thus, are ready- 
money goods, and the Tradeſman has a ſure rule for 
buying, namely, his caſh : but as I am ſpeaking of 
taking credit, ſo I muſt be neceſſarily fuppos'd to 
ſpeak of ſuch goods as are bought upon credit, as 
the linen-draper buys of the Hambro and Dutch 
merchants ; the woollen-draper of the Blackwell-hall 
men ; the haberdaſher of the thread merchants ; 
the mercer of the weavers and 1talian merchants 3 
the ſilkman of the Turkey merchants ; and the like: 
Here they are under no neceſſity of running deep 
into debt, but may buy ſparingly, and recruit 
again as they ſell off. | 

I know ſome Tradeſmen are fond of ſeeing their 
ſhops well ſtock'd, and their warehouſes full of 
goods; this is a ſnare to them, and brings them to 
buy in more goods than they want; it is a fooliſh 
as well as a fatal error, whether it lies in ther judg- 
ment or their vanity ; for except in retailers ſhops, 
and that in ſome trades where they muſt have a great 
choice of goods or elſe may want a trade ; other- 
wiſe a weil-experienc'd Tradeſman had rather ſee 
his warehouſe too empty, than too full : if it be 
too empty, he can fill it when he pleaſes, if his 
credit be good, or his caſh ſtrong ; but a throng'd 
warehouſe is a ſign of the want of cuſtomers, and 
of a bad market ; whereas an empty warehouſe is 
a ſign of a nimble demand. 

LeT no young Tradeſman value himſelf upon 
having a very great throng of goods in hand ; 
having juſt a neceſſary ſupply to produce a choice 
of new and faſhionable goods; nay, tho? he be a 
mercer, for they are the moſt under the neceſſity 


of a large ſtock of goods; but I ſay, ſuppoſing 
even 
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even the mercer, to have a tolerable ſhew and 
choice of faſhionable goods, that gives his ſhop a 
tation, he derives no credit at all from a 
throng of old fopkeepers, as they call them, (viz. ) 
out-of-faſhion things: but in other trades *tis much 
more a needful caution ; a few goods, and a quick 
fale, is the beauty of a Tradeſman's warehouſe, or 
ſhop either; and *tis his wifdom to keep himſelf in 
that poſture, that his payments may come in on 
his front, as faſt as they go out in his rear ; that 
he may be able to anfwer the demands of his mer- 
chants or dealers, and, if poſſible, let no man 
come twice for his money. | 
Tux reaſon of this is plain, and leads me back 
to where I began: Credit is ſtock, and, if well 
ſupported, is as good as a ſtock, and will be as 
durable. A Tradeſman whoſe credit is good, un- 
touch'd, unſpotted, and who, as above, has main- 
tain'd it with care, ſhall in many caſes buy his 
goods as cheap at three or four months time of 
payment, as another man fhall with ready money ; 
I fay, in ſome caſes, and in goods which are ordi- 
narily fold for time, as all our manufactures, the 
bay trade excepted, generally are. | 
He then that keeps his credit unſhaken, has a 
double ſtock ; I mean, *tts an addition to his real 
ſtock, and often ſuperior to it : nay, I have known 
ſeveral conſiderable Tradeſmen in this city, who 
have traded with great ſucceſs, and to a very conſi- 
derable degree, and yet have not had at bottom one 
ſhilling real ſtock ; but by the ſtrength of their re- 
putation, being ſober and diligent, and having with 
care preſerv*d the character of honeſt men, and the 
credit of their buſineſs by cautious deahng, and 
punctual payments, they have gone on till the gain 
of their trade has effectually eftabliſh*'d them, and 
they have rais'd eſtates out of nothing. 
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Bor to return to the dark fide, viz. ver- trading; 
the ſecond danger is the giving too much credit: 

He that takes credit may give credit, but he muſt 
be exceeding watchful ; for tis the moſt dangerous 
ſtate of life that a Tradeſman can live in; he is in 
as much jeopardy as a ſeaman upon a lee ſhore. 

Ir the people he truſts fail, or fail but of a punc- 
tual compliance with him, he can never ſupport his 
own credit, unleſs by the caution I am now giving; 
that is, to- be very ſure not to give ſo much credit 
as he takes. 

By the word /o much, I muſt be underſtood thus, 
either he mult ſell for ſhorter time than he takes, or 
in leſs quantity ; the laſt is the ſafeſt, namely, that 
he ſhould be ſure not to truſt out ſo much as he is 
truſted with. If he has a real ſtock indeed, beſides 
the credit he takes, that indeed makes the caſe differ, 
and a man that can pay his own debts, whether 
other people pay him or no, that man is out of the 
queſtion ; he is paſt danger, and cannot be hurt: 
But if he truſts beyond the extent of his ſtock and 
credit, even HE may be overthrown too. 

THERE were many ſad examples of this in the 
time of the late war, and in the days when the pub- 
lick credit was in a more precarious condition than 
it has been ſince ; I ſay, ſad examples, viz. when 
Tradeſmen in flouriſhing circumſtances, and who 
had indeed good eſtates at bottom, and were in full 
credit themſelves, truſted the publick with too great 
ſums, which not coming in at the time expected, 
either by the deficiency of the funds given by par- 
liament, and the parliament themſelves not ſoon 
making good thoſe deficiencies, or by other diſaſters 
of thoſe times : I ſay, their money not coming in 
to anſwer their demands, they were ruin'd, at leaſt 
their credit wounded, and ſome quite undone, who 
yet, had they been paid, could have paid all their 
own debts, and had good ſums of money left. 
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OTnzxrs, who had ability to afford it, were 
oblig'd to ſell their tallies and orders at 40 or 50 
cent. loſs ; from whence proceeded that black 
trade of buying and ſelling navy and victualling 
bills, and tranſport debts, by which the brokers and 
uſurers got eſtates, and many thouſands of Tradeſ- 
men were brought to nothing; even thoſe that 
ſtood it, loſt great ſums of money by ſelling their 
tallies: but credit cannot be bought too dear; and 


the throwing away one half to ſave the other, was 


much better than ſinking under the burden; like 
a ſailor in a ſtorm, who, to lighten the ſhip wal- 
lowing in the trough of the ſea, will throw the 
choiceſt goods over-board, even to half the cargo, 
in order to keep the ſhip above water, and ſave 
their lives. | 

TRESsE were terrible examples of over-trading in- 
deed ; the men were tempted by the high price 
which the government gave for their goods, and 
which they were oblig'd to give, becauſe of the 
badneſs of the publick credit at that time: But this 
was not ſufficient to make good the loſs ſuſtain'd in 
the ſale of the tallies, ſo that even they that ſold, 
and were able to ſtand without ruin, were yet great 
ſufferers, were deeply wounded, and had enough 
to do to keep up their credit. | 

THrts was the effect of giving over much credit; 
for tho* it was the government itſelf which they 
truſted, yet neither could the government itſelf 
keep up the ſinking credit of thoſe whom it was in- 
debted to; and indeed, how ſhould it, when it was 
not able to ſupport its own credit? But that by the 
way. I return to the young Tradeſman, whom we 
are now ſpeaking abour. | 

IT is his greateſt prudence therefore, after he has 
conſider'd his own fund, and the ſtock he has to 
reſt upon; I ſay, his next buſineſs is to take care of 
his credit, and next to limiting his buying —_ 

| | et 
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let him be ſure to limit his ſelling; could the 
Tradeſman buy all upon credit, and ſell all for 
ready money, he might turn uſurer, and put his 
own ſtock out to intereſt, or buy land with it, for 
he would have no occaſion for one ſhilling of it ; 
but ſince that is not expected, nor can be done, 
it is his buſineſs to act with prudence in both 
parts, I mean, of taking and giving credit ; and 
the beſt rule to be given him for it is, never to 
give ſo much credit as he takes, by at leaſt one. 
chird part. 

By giving credit, I do not mean that even all the 
goods which he buys upon credit may not be fold 
upon credit ; perhaps they are goods which are 
uſually fold ſo, and no otherwiſe : but the alterna- 
tive is before him thus ; either he muſt not give ſo 
much credit in quantity of goods, or not ſo long 
credit in relation to time : For example, 

SuePosE the young Tradeſman buys ten thouſand 
pounds value of goods on credit, and this ten thou- 
ſand pounds are ſold for eleven thouſand pounds 
likewiſe on credit; if the time given be the ſame, 
the man is in a ſtate of apparent deſtruction, and 
tis a hundred to one but he is blown up; perhaps 
he owes the ten thouſand pounds to twenty men, 
perhaps the eleven thouſand pounds is owing to him 
by two hundred men : it is ſcarce poſſible that theſe 
two hundred petty cuſtomers of his ſhould all fo 
punctually comply with their payments, as to ena- 
ble him to comply with his ; and if two or three 
thouſand pounds fall ſhort, the poor Tradeſman, 
unleſs he has a fund to ſupport the deficiency, 
mult be undone. 

Hour if the man had bought ten thouſand pounds 
at fix or eight months credit, and had fold them all 
again, as above, to his rwo hundred cuſtomers, at 
three months and four months credit, then it might 


be ſuppoſed all, or the greateſt part of them, 
| You I. F would | 
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would have paid time enough to make his payments 
good ; if not, all would be loſt ſtill. 

Bur on the other hand, ſuppoſe he had ſold but 
three thouſand pounds worth of the ten for ready 
money, and had ſold the reſt for ſix months credit; 
it might be ſuppos'd that the three thouſand pounds 
in caſh, and what elſe the two hundred debtors 
might pay in time, might ſtop the mouths of the 
Tradeſman's creditors, till the difference might be 
made good. = | 

So eaſy a thing is it for a Tradeſman to loſe his 
credit in trade, and fo hard is it once upon ſuch a 
blow to retrieve it again : what need then is there 
for the Tradeſman to guard himſelf againſt running 
too far into debt, or letting other people run too 
far into debt to him ; for if they do not pay him, 
he cannot pay others, and the next thing is a com- 
miſſion of bankrupt, and ſo the Tradeſman may be 
undone, tho? he has eleven thouſand pounds to pay 
ten with. 

II is true, it is not poſſible in a country where 


there is ſuch an infinite extent of trade as we ſee | 


manag'd in this kingdom, that either on one hand 
or another it can be carried on, without a recipro- 
cal credit both taken and given; but it is fo nice 
an article, that I am of opinion, as many Tradeſ- 
men break with giving too much credit, as break 
with taking it. The danger indeed is mutual, and 
very great : whatever then the young Tradeſman 
omits, let him guard againſt both his giving and 
taking too much credit. 

Bor there are divers ways of over trading, be- 
fides this of taking and giving too much credit; 
and one of theſe is the running into projects and 
heavy undertakings, either out of the common 
road which the Tradeſman is already engaged in, 
or graſping at too many undertakings at once, and 


1 as it is vulgar ly expreſs'd, too many irons 
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in the fire at a time; in both which caſes the 
Tradeſman is often wounded, and that deeply, 
ſometimes too deep to recover. 

Tu conſequences of thoſe adventures are gene- 
rally ſuch as theſe : firſt, that they ſtock-ſtarve the 
Tradeſman, and impoveriſh him in his ordinary, 
buſineſs, which is the main ſupport of his family; 
they leſſen his ſtrength, and while his trade is not 
lefſen'd, yet his ſtock is leſſen'd; and as they very 
rarely add to his credit, ſo if they leſſen the man's 
ſtock, they weaken him in the main, and he muſt 
at laſt faint under it. 

SECONDLY, as they leſſen his ſtock, ſo they draw, 
from it in the moſt ſenſible part ; they re him 
in the tendereſt and moſt nervous part 3 for the 
always draw away his ready money : and what fol- 
lows ? The money which was before the. ſinews of 
his buſineſs, the life of his trade, maintain'd his. 
ſhop, and kept up his credit in the full extent of it, 
being drawn off, like the blood let out of the veins, 
his trade languiſhes, his credit by degrees flags and 
goes off, and the Tradeſman falls under the weight. | 

Tuus have I ſeen many a flouriſhing Tradeiman, 
ſenſibly decay; his credit has firit a little ſuffer'd, 
then for want of that credit trade has declin'd ; 
that is to ſay, he has been oblig'd to trade for leſs 
and leſs, till at laſt he is waſted and reduc'd : if he. 
had been wiſe enough and wary enough to draw out 
betimes, and avoid breaking, he has yet come out 
of trade, like an old invalid ſoldier out of the 
wars, maim'd, bruis'd, fick, reduc'd, and fitter. 
for an hoſpital than a ſhop ; ſuch miſerable havock 
has launching out into projects and remote me 
takings made among I radeſmen. 

Bur the ſafe Tradeſman is he, that, avoiding all 
ſuch remote excurſions, keeps cloſe within the verge, 
of his own affairs, minds his ſhop or warenoute, , 


and confining himſelf to what belongs to him chere, 
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goes on in the road of his buſineſs without launching 
into unknown oceans; and, content with the gain 
of his own trade, is neither led by ambition, or 
avarice; and neither covets to be greater or richer 


by ſuch uncertain and hazardous attempts. 
: 1 am, &c. 


_ — 
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EK I. 


* the TRADESMAN in Diſtreſs, and 


becoming Bankrupt. 


S IX, 


N former times it was a diſmal and calamitous 
thing for a Tradeſman ?o break : where it befel 

a family, it put all into confuſion and diſtraction ; 
the man in the utmoſt terror, fright, and diſtreſs, 


ran away with what goods he could get off, as if 


the houſe was on fire, to get into the Fryars, or the 
Mint; the family fled one one way, and one ano- 
ther, like people in deſperation ; the wife to her 
father and mother, if ſhe had any, and the children 
ſome to one relation, ſome to another; a ſtatute 
(fo they vulgarly call a commiſſion of bankrupt) 
came and ſwept away all, and oftentimes conſum'd 
It too, and left little or nothing, either to pay the 
creditors or relieve the bankrupt. This made the 
bankrupt deſperate, and made him fly to thoſe 
places of ſhelter with his goods, where, harden'd 
by the cruelty of the creditors, he' choſe to ſpend 
all the effects which ſhould have paid the creditors, 
and at laſt periſh'd in miſery. 

Bur now the caſe is alter' d: men make ſo little 
of breaking, that many times the family ſcarce re- 
moves for it: a commiſſion of bankrupt is ſo fa- 


miliar a thing, that the Gow oftentimes cauſes it 
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to be taken out in his favour, that he may the 


ſooner be effectually deliver'd from all his creditors 
at once, the law obliging him to give a full account 
of himſelf upon oath to the commiſſioners, who, 
when they ſee his integrity, may effectually deliver 
him from all farther moleſtation, give him a part 
even of the creditor's eſtate, and ſo he may puſh 
into the world again, and try whether he cannot 
retrieve his fortunes by a better management, or 
with better ſucceſs for the future. 

Sou have ſaid, this law is too favourable to the 
bankrupt, that it makes Tradeſmen careleſs, that 
they value not breaking at all, but run on ar all 
hazards, venturing without forecaſt and without. 
conſideration, knowing they may come off again 
ſo cheap and ſo eaſy, if they miſcarry : Bur tho? I 
cannot enter here into a long debate upon that 
ſubject, yet I may have room to ſay, that I differ 
from thoſe people very much; for tho? the terror 
of the commiſſion 1s in- ſome meaſure abated, as 
indeed it ought to be, becauſe it was before exor- 
bitant and unreaſonable ; yet the terror of ruining 
a man's family, ſinking his fortunes, blaſting his 
credit, and throwing him out of bufineſs, and into 
the worſt of diſgrace that a Tradeſman can fall into, 
this is not taken away or abated at all; and this, to 
an honeſt trading man, is as bad as all the reſt ever 
was or could be. 
| Nox can a man be ſuppos'd, in the rupture of 
his affairs, to receive any comfort, or to ſee thro? 
his diſaſters into the little relief which he may, and 
at the ſame time cannot be ſure he ſhall, reccive at 


the end of his troubles, from the mercy of the 
commiſſion. | 


Trrsz are poor things, and very trifling, for a 


Tradeſman to entertain thoughts of a breach from, 
eſpecially with any proſpect of ſatisfaction; nor can 
any Tradeſrsan, with the leaſt ſhadow of principle, 
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entertain any thought of breaking, but with the 
utmoſt averſion, and: even abhorrence; for the cir- 
cumſtances of it are attended with ſo many mortifi- 
cations, and ſo many ſhocking things, contrary to 
all the views and expectations that a Tradeſman can 
begin the world with, that he cannot think of it, 
but as we do of the grave, with a chilneſs upon the 
blood, and a tremor in the ſpirits. Breaking is the 
death. of a Tradeſman 3; he is mortally ſtabb'd, or, 
as we may fay, ſhot chro” the head in his crading 
capacity; his ſhop is ſhut up, as it is when a man 
is buried ; his credit, the life and blood of his trade, 
1s ſtagnated ; z and his attendance, ' which was the 
ulſe of his buſineſs, is ſtopt, and beats no more: 
in a word, his fame, and even name as to trade, is 
buried, and the commiſſioners, that act upon we 
and all their proceedings, are but like the executors 
of the defunct, dividing the ruins of his fortune, 
and at laſt his certificate is a kind of performing 
the obſequies for the dead, end praying him out 
of purgatory. 
Dio ever Tradeſman ſet up on purpoſe to break? 


Did ever a man build himſelf a houſe on purpoſe | 


to have it burnt down? I can by no means grant, 
that any Tradeſman, at leaſt in his ſenſes, can en- 
tertain the leaſt ſatisfaction in his trading, or abate 
any thing of his diligence in trade, from the eaſi- 
neſs of breaking, or the abated ſeverities of the 
Wondrupt act. | 

I could argue it from the nature of dic act itſelf, 
which indeed was made, and is effectual, chiefly for 
the relief of creditors, not debtors; to ſecure the 
bankrupt's effects for the uſe of thoſe to whom it 
of right belongs, and to prevent the extravagant 
expences of the commiſſion, which before were ſuch 
as often devour'd all, ruining both the bankrupt 
and his creditors too. This the preſent law has 


nene rat a 150 to, and che creditors now, 
are 
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are ſecure in this point, that what is to be had, 
what the poor Tradeſman has lefr, they are ſure 
to have preſerv'd for, and divided among them, 
which indeed before they were not : The cale is 
ſo well known, and ſo recent in every Tradeſman's 
memory, that I need not take up any more of 
your time about it. 
As to the encouragements in the act for the 
bankrupt, they are only theſe, namely, that upon 
his honeſt and faithful ſurrender of his affairs, he 
ſnall be ſet at liberty; and, if they ſee cauſe, they, 
the creditors, may give him back a ſmall gratifica- 
tion for his diſcovering his effects, and aſſiſting to 
the recovery of them; and all this, which amounts 
to very little, is upon his being, as I have ſaid, en- 
tirely honeſt, and having run thro? all poſſible exa- 
minations and purgations, and that it is at the peril 
of his life if he prevaricates. n 

ARE theſe encouragements to Tradeſmen to be 
negligent and careleſs of the event of things ? Will 
any man in his wits fail in his trade, break his 
credit, and ſhut up his ſhop for theſe proſpects ? 
Or will he comfort himſelf in caſe he is forced to 
fail, I ſay, will he comfort himſelf with theſe little 
benefits, and make the matter eaſy to himſelf on 
that account? He muſt have a very mean ſpirit 
that can do this, and muſt act upon very mean prin- 
ciples in life, who can fall with ſatisfaction, on pur- 
pole to riſe no higher than this; *tis like a man go- 
ing to bed on purpoſe to riſe naked, pleaſing him- 
ſelf with the thoughts, that tho? he ſhall have no 
cloaths to put on, yet he ſhall have the liberty to 
get out of bed and ſhift for himſelf. | 

Ox theſe accounts, and ſome others, too long to 
mention here, I think *tis out of doubt that the 
eaſineſs of the proceedings on commiſſions of bank- 
rupt, can be no encouragement to any Tradeſman 
to break, or ſo much as to entertain the thoughts 
; F 4 of 
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of it, with leſs horror and averſion than he would 
have done before this law was made. 8 

Bur I muſt come now to ſpeak of the Tradeſ- 
man in his real ſtate of mortification, and under the 
inevitable neceſſity of a blow upon his affairs: He 
has had loſſes in his buſineſs, ſuch as are too hea 


for his ſtock to ſupport; he has perhaps launch'd 
out in trade beyond his reach; either he has ſo 


many bad debts, that he cannot find by his books 
he has enough left to pay his creditors; or his debts 
Jie oat of his reach, and he can't get them in, 
which in one reſpect in as bad; he has more bills 
running againſt him than he knows how to pay 3 
and creditors dunning him who it is hard for him to 
comply with; and this by degrees ſinks his credit. 
Now could the poor unhappy Tradeſman take 
good advice, now would be his time to prevent his 
utter ruin, and let his caſe be better or worſe, his 
way is clear. 


Ir it be only that he has over-ſhot himſelf in 


trade, taken too much credit, and is loaded with 
goods; or given too much credit, and cannot get 
his debts in; but that upon caſting up his books, 
he finds his circumſtances good at bottom, tho' his 
credit has ſuffer'd by his effects being out of his 
hands; let him endeavour to retrench, let him check 
his career in trade; immediately take ſome extraor- 
dinary meaſures to get in his debts, or ſome extra- 
ordinary meaſures, if he can, to raiſe money in the 


mean time, till thoſe debts come in, that he may 


ſtop the croud of preſent demands; if this will not 
do, let him treat with ſome of his principal credi- 
tors, ſhewing them a true and faithful ſtate of his 
affairs, and giving them the beſt aſſurances he can 
of payment, that they may be eaſy with him till 
he can get in his debts; and then, with the utmoſt 
care, draw in his trade within the due compaſs of 


his ſtock, and be ſure never to run out again farther 
than 
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than he is able to anſwer, let the proſpect of ad- 
vantage be what it will; by this method he may 
perhaps recover his credit again; at leaſt he may 
prevent his otherwiſe inevitable ruin: But this is 
always ſuppoſing the man has a firm bottom, that 
he is ſound in the main, and that his ſtock is at 


leaſt ſufficient to pay all his debts. 


Bur the difficulty which I am propoſing to ſpeak 
of, is when the poor Tradeſman, diſtreſs'd as above 
in point of credit, looking into his affairs, finds the 
melancholy truth there too plain to be conceal'd : 
finds that his ſtock is really diminiſh'd, or perhaps 
entirely funk ; that in ſhort he has ſuch lofles, and 
ſuch diſappointments in his buſineſs, that he is not 
ſound at bottom; that he has run too far, and that 
his own ſtock being waſted or ſunk, he has not 
really ſufficient to pay his debts: What is this man's 
buſineſs? and what courſe ſhall he take? , 
I know the ordinary courſe with ſuch Tradeſmen 
is this; It is true, ſays the poor man, I am running 


down, and I have loſt ſo much in ſuch a place, and 


ſo much by ſuch a chapman that broke, and in ſhort 
ſo much that I am worſe than nothing; but come, 


Thave-ſuch a thing before me, or I have under- 


taken ſuch a project, or I have ſuch an adventure 
abroad, if it ſucceeds I may recover again; I'll try 
my utmoſt, I'll never drown while I can ſwim, Þll 


never fall while I can ſtand ; who knows bur I may 


get over it at laſt? In a word, the poor man is loth 


to come to the fatal day; loth to have his name in 


the gazette, and ſee his wife and family turn'd out 


of doors, and the like : Who can blame him ? or 


who is not, in the like caſe, apt to take the like 


meaſures ? for *tis natural to us all to put the evil 
day far from us; at leaſt, to put it as far off as we 
can: tho* the criminal believes he ſhall be executed 


at laſt, ' yet he accepts of every reprieve, as it puts 


as 
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as long as there is life there is hope ; but at laft, 
the dead warrant comes down, then he ſees death 
unavoidable, and gives him up to deſpair. 
 Inpezp the malefactor is in the right to accept, 
as I ſay, of every reprieve 3 but it is quite _ 
wiſe in the Tradeſman's caſe ; and, if I may giv 
him a rule, ſafe, and in its end comfortable, in — 
portion to his circumſtances, but to be ſure, out of 
queſtion, juſt, honeſt and prudent: It is this; 
WIEN — perceives his caſe as above, and knows 
that if his new adventures or projects ſhould fail, he 
cannot by any means ſtand or ſupport himſelf, I not 
only give it as my advice to all Tradeſmen, as their 
intereſt, but inſiſt upon it, as they are honeſt men, 
they ſhall break, that is, ſtop in time: Fear not to 
# 5g that which neceſſity obliges you to do; but 
above all, fear not to do that early, which, if omit- 
ted, neceſſity will oblige you to do late. 
5 F IRST, let me argue upon the honeſty of it, and 
next upon the prudence of it. Certainly honeſty 
obliges every man, when he ſees that his ſtock is 
one, that he is below the level, and eating into 
the eſtates of other men, to put a ſtop to it in time, 
while ſomething is left. It has been a fault, without 
doubt, to break in upon other mens eſtates at all ; 
but perhaps a plea may be made for this, viz. that 
it was ignorantly done, and they did not think they 
were run ſo far, as to be worſe than nothing; or 
ſome ſudden diſaſter may have occaſion'd it, which 
they did not expect, and, it may be, could not fore- 
ſee, and therefore this may be call'd an excuſe, 
both which indeed may happen to a Tradeſman ; 
but I muſt add, that tbe former can hardly happen 
without his fault, becauſe he ought to be always 
acquainting himſelf with his books, ſtating his ex- 
pences and his profits, and caſting things up fre- 


quently, at leaſt in his head, ſo as always to know | g 


whether he goes backward or forward. The latter 
| indeed, 
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Engliſh Tradeſman. 75 
indeed, namely, ſudden diſaſter, may happen ſo to 
any Tradeſman as that he may be undone, and it 
may not be his fault; for ruin ſometimes falls as 
ſuddenly as unavoidably upon a Tradeſman, tho? 
there be but very few incidents of that kind, which 
may not be accounted for in ſuch a manner as to 


charge it upon his prudence. 


Somx caſes may indeed happen, ſome diſaſters 
may befal a Tradeſman, which it was not poſlible 
he ſhould foreſce: FIRE, floods of water, thieves, 
and many ſuch ; in thoſe caſes the diſaſter is viſible, 
the plea 1s open, every body allows it, the man can 
have no blame. A prodigious tide from the ſea, 


join'd with a great freſh or flood in the river Dee, 


deſtroy*d the wharf below the Roodee at Weſt-Cheſter, 
threw down the merchants warehouſes there, and 
drove away not only all the goods, but even the 
buildings and all together, into the ſea : Now, if 
a poor ſhopkeeper in Cheſter had a large parcel of 
goods lying there, perhaps newly landed in order 
to be brought up to the city, but were all ſwept 
away; if, / /ay, the poor Tradeſman was ruin'd 
by the loſs of thoſe goods on that occaſion, the 
creditors would ſee reaſon in it that they ſhould 
every one take a ſhare in the loſs; the Tradeſman 
was not to blame. 
LIXxwIsE in the diſtreſs of the late fire which 
began in Thames-ſtrect, near Bear-key, a grocer might 
have had a quantity of goods in a warehouſe there- 
abouts, or his ſhop might be there, and the goods, 
Perhaps ſugars, or currants, or tobacco, or any 
eavy goods in his way, could not be eaſily or in 
time remov'd ; this fire was a ſurprize, it was a 
blaſt of powder, it was at noon day, when no per- 
ſon could foreſee it ; the man may have been un- 
done, and be in no fault himſelf, one way or other; 
no man can reaſonably ſay it to him, Why did you 


keep ſo, many goods upon your hands, or in ſuch a 


place ? 
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lace ? for it was his roper buſineſs both to have 


a ſtock of goods, and to ha ve them in ſuch a place; 


every thing was in the right poſition, and in the 
order which the nature of his trade requir'd. 

O the other hand, if it was the breaking of a 
particular chapman, or an adventurer by ſea, the 
creditors would perhaps reflect on his prudence; 
why ſhould any 'man truſt a ſingle chapman ſo 
much, or adventure ſo much in one ſingle bottom, 
and un- inſur'd, as that the lofs of it would be his 
undoing ? wy ee e Oe e 
Bur there are ſeveral other caſes which may hap- 
pen to a Tradeſman, and by which he may be at 


once reduc'd below his proper ſtock, and have no- 


thing left to trade on but his credit, that is to ſay, 
the eſtates of his creditors, and in which ] queſtion 
whether it can be honeſt for any ſuch man to con- 


tinue trading; for firſt, to go on is making bis 


creditors run an unjuſt hazard without their con- 
ſent; indeed, if he diſcovers his condition to one 
or two of them, who are men of capital ſtocks, 
and will ſupport him, they giving him leave to pay 
others off, and go on at their riſques, that alters 
the caſe; or if he has a ready- money trade, that 
will apparently raiſe him again, and he runs no 
more hazards, but js ſure he ſhall at leaſt run out 
no farther ; in theſe two caſes (and I do not know 
another) he may with honeſty continue. 
On the contrary, when he ſees himſelf evidently 
running out and declining, and has only a ſhift 
Here, and a ſhift there, to lay hold on, as ſinking 
men generally do, and knows, that unleſs ſomething 
extraordinary happen, which perhaps alſo is not 
profitable, he muſt fall; for ſuch a man to go on, 
and trade in the ordinary way, notwithſtanding 
loſſes and hazards, in ſuch a caſe I affirm he cannot 
act the honeſt man, he cannot go on with juſtice 
to his creditors or his family; he ought co call his 
* creditors 
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Engliſh Tradeſman. 77 
ereditors together, lay his circumſtances honeſtly 
before them, and pay as far as it will go: if his 
creditors will do any thing generouſly for him, to 
enable him to go on again, well and good, but he 
cannot honeſtly oblige them ro run the riſque of 
his unfortunate progreſs, and to venture their eſtates 
on his bottom, after his bottom is really nothing at 
all but their money. els wth | 

Bur I paſs from the honeſty to the prudence of 
ic, from what regards his creditors, to what regards 
himſelf ; and I aſfirm, that nothing can be more 
imprudent and impolitick, as it regards himſelf and 
his family, than to go on after he ſees his circum- 
ſtances irrecoverable. If he has any conſideration 
for himſelf, or his future happineſs, he will ſtop in 
time, and not be afraid of meeting the miſchief 
which he ſees follows too faſt for him to eſcape : 
Be not ſo afraid of breaking, as not to break *rill 
neceſſity forces you, and that you have nothing 
left: in a word, I ſpeak it to every declining 
Tradeſman, if you love yourſelf, your family, or 
your reputation, and would ever hope to look the 
world in the face again, break in time. 

By breaking in time you will firſt obtain the cha- 
rater of an honeſt, tho* unfortunate man; *tis 
owing to the contrary courſe, which 1s indeed the 
ordinary practice of Tradeſmen, namely, not ro 
break till they run the bottom quite out, and have 
little or nothing left to pay ; I ſay, *cis owing to 
this, that ſome people think all men that break are 
kaaves ; the cenſure, *tis true, is unjuſt ; but the 
cauſe is owing to the indiſcrerion, to call it no 
worſe, of the poor Tradeſmen, who, putting the 


' miſchief as far from them as they can, trade on to 
the laſt gaſp; *cill a throng of creditors coming on 


them together, or being arreſted, and not able to 
get bail, or by ſome ſuch publick blow to their 


credit, they are brought to a ſtop or breach by 
| | meer 
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meer conſtraint; like a man fighting to the laſt 
gaſp, who is knock*d down unawares, and laid on 
the ground, and then his reſiſtance is at an end: 
indeed a Tradeſman puſhing on under itreſiſtible 
misfortunes, is but fighting with the world to the 
laſt drop, and with ſuch unequal odds, that, like 
the ſoldier ſurrounded with enemies, he muſt be 
kill'd ; ſo the debtor muſt fink, it cannot be pre- 
ted. | IN 3 
Ir is true alſo, the man that thus ſtruggles to the 
laſt, brings upon himſelf an univerſal reproach, and 
a cenſure, that is not only unayoidable, but juſt, 2? 
which is worſe 3 but when a man breaks in time, he 
may hold up his face to his creditors, and tell *em, 
that he could have gone on a conſiderable while 
longer, but that he ſhould have had leſs left to pay 
them with, and that he has choſen to ſtop while he 
may be able to give them ſo conſiderable a ſum as 
may convince them of his integrity. 

Wr have a greatclamour among us of the cruelty. 
of creditors ; it is indeed very popular, goes a great 
way with ſome people ; but let them tell us when- 
ever creditors were cruel, where the debtor came 
thus to them with 155. in the pound in his offer; 
perhaps when the debtor has run to the utmoſt, and 

ere appears to be little or nothing left, he has 
been us'd roughly, and *tis enough to provoke a 
creditor indeed to be offer'd a ſhilling or half a 
crown in the pound for a large debt, when, had 
the debtor been honeſt, and broke in time, he might 
have received perhaps two thirds of the debr, and 
the debtor been in better condition too. 

Break then in time, young Tradeſman ! if you 
fee you are going down, and that the hazard of 
going on is doubtful ; I ſay, break in time, you will 
certainly be receiv'd by your creditors with compaſ- 
ſion, and with a generous treatment; and what 
ever happens, you will be able to begin the world, 

again 
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forward to give you credit than before. 


Engliſh Tradſeman. 79 
again with the title of an honeſt man; even the ſame 
creditors will imbark with you again, and be more 

Ir is true, moſt Tradeſmen that break merit the 
name of knave or diſhoneſt man, but 'tis not fo 
with every one ; the reaſon of the difference lies 
chiefly in the manner of their breaking, viz. whe- 
ther ſooner or later: It is poſſible he may be an 
honeſt man who cannot, but he can never be honeſt 
that can, and will not pay his debts. Now he that 
finds himſelf declining, but that he is, if he breaks, 
able to pay 155. in the pound, will, ſtruggle on 
yet, *till he ſees he ſhall not be able to pay half a 
crown in the pound, this man was able to pay, but 
would not,' and therefore, as above, cannot be an' 
honeſt man. 

Ix the next place; what ſhall we ſay to the 
peace and ſatisfaction of mind in breaking, which 


the Tradeſman will always have when he acts the ; 


honeſt part, breaks betimes ; compar'd to that guilt 
and chagrin of the mind, occaſion'd by a running 


on, as I ſaid, to the laſt gaſp, when they have little 


to pay ? Indeed, as the Tradeſman can expect no 
uarter from his creditors, ſo he will have no quiet 
in himſelf, 
F might inſtance here the miſerable, anxious, per- 
plexed life, which the poor Tradeſman, lives under 
before he breaks; the diſtreſſes and extremities of 
his declining ſtate ; how haraſſed and tormented for 
money; what ſhifts he is driven to for ſupporting 
himſelf ; how many little, mean, and even wicked 
things will even the moſt religious Tradeſman ſtoop 
to in his diſtr-ſs, to deliver himſelf ; even ſuch 


things as his very ſoul would abhor at another time, 


and for which he goes, perhaps, 'with a wounded 
conſcience all his life after? 

By giving up early, all this, which is the moſt 
dreadful part of all the reſt, would be PO : 
6. I have 


tf 
Lins. 
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I have heard many an honeſt unfortunate man con- 
feſs this; and repent, even with tears, that they 
had not learn'd to deſpair in trade ſome years ſooner 
than they did; by which they had avoided falling 
into many foul and fooliſh actions, which they 
afterwards had been driven to by the extremity of 


their affairs. 
| 1 am, &c. 
LETTER: Vin. 
Of the ordinary Occafions of the Ruin 
of TRADESMEN. 
E 0 


HEN F have, as in my laſt, given advice to 


Tradeſmen, on their falling into difficulties, 
and find they are run behind-hand, to break in time, 
before they run on too far, and thereby prevent the 
conſequences of a fatal running on to extremity, *tis 


but juſt I ſhould give them ſome needful directions, 4 


to avoid, if poſſible, breaking at all. 

In order to this, I will briefly enquire what are 
ordinarily the original cauſes of a Tradeſman's ruin 
in buſineſs : To ſay *tis negligence, when J have al- 
ready preſs'd to a cloſe application and diligence ; that. 
tis launching into, and graſping at more buſineſs 
than their ſtock, or perhaps their underſtandings are. 
able to manage, when I have already ſpoken of the 
fatal conſequences of over-trading ; to ſay *tis truſt- 
ing (careleſly) people unable to pay, and running 


too raſhly into debt, when I have already ſpoken 


of taking and giving too much credit ; this would 
all be but ſaying the ſame thing over again; and I 
am too full of particulars, in this important caſe, 
. | to 
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to have any need of tautologies and repetitions : 
there are a great many other ways by which Tradeſ- 
men precipitate themſelves into ruin, beſides thoſe, 
and ſome that need explaining and enlarging upon. 
1. SouE, eſpecially retailers, ruin themſelves by 
fixing their ſhops in ſuch places as are improper for 
their buſineſs. In moſt towrs, but particularly in 
the city of London, there are places as it were ap- 
propriated to particular trades, and where the trades 
which are plac d there fucceed very well, but would 
do very ill any where elſe, or any other trades in 
the ſame places; as the orange-merchants and wet- 
ſalters about Billingsgate, and in T hamesſireet; the 
coſtermongers at the Three Cranes; the wholeſale 
cheeſemongers in Thamesſireet; the mercers and 
drapers in the high ſtreets, ſuch as Cheapfide, Lud- 
8 Cbrubill, Round court, and Gracechurch- 
rech QC | 
g Pax what would a Bookſeller make of his buſi- 
neſs at Bilin7sgate, or a mercer in Tuer treet, or 
near the Cuſton-houſe; or a draper in THamesſireet, 
or about Quee n- hitheꝰ Many trades have their pecu- 
liar ſtreets, and proper places for the ſale of their 
goods, where people expect to find ſuch ſhops; and 
conſequently, when they want ſuch goods, they go 
thither for them; as the bookſellers in dr Paul's 
church- yard, about the Exchange, the Temple, and 
the Strand, &c. the mercers on both ſides Lucgate, 
in Round- court, Gracechurch and Lombard-ſtreets ; the 
Shoemakers in St. Martins le grand, and Shcemaker- 
rot; the coachmakers in Longacre, Pacenſireet and 
Biſbopſgate ; Butchers in Eaſcheap, and ſuch like. 
Fox a Tradeſman to open his ſhop in a place un- 
reſorted to, or in a place where his trade is not 
agreeable, and where tis not expected, tis no won- 
der if he has no buſineſs. What retale trade would 
a milliner have among the fiſhmongers {hops on 
Fiſaſtreet-hiil; or a toy- man about Qreen-bithe f 
Vol. I. b When 
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When a ſhop is ill choſen, the Tradeſman ſtarves, 
he is out of the way, and buſineſs will not follow 
him that runs away from it: ſuppoſe a ſhip-chand- 
ler ſhould ſet up in Holbouru, or a block-maker in 
WWhitecroſs-fireet, an anchor- ſmith at Moregate, or a 
coach-maker in Rotherbith, and the like? 

IT is true, we have ſeen a kind of fate attend 
the very ſtreets and rows where ſuch trades have 
been gather'd together; and a ſtreet famous for this 
or that particular trade ſome years ago, ſhall in a 
few years after, be quite forſaken; as Pater-n9ſter- 
row tor mercers, &. Pauls church-yard for woollen- 
drapers, both the Zaft-cheaps for butchers; now we 
ſee hardly any of thoſe trades left in thoſe places. 

I mention it for this reaſon, and this makes it to 
my purpoſe in an extraordinary manner, that when- 
ever the principal ſhop-keepers of any trade remove 
from ſuch a ſtreet, or ſettled place where that par- 
ticular trade uſed to be, the reſt ſoon follow ; know- - 
ing, that if the fame of the trade is not there, the 7? 
cuſtomers will not reſort thither, and that a Tradeſ:- 
man's buſineſs is to follow where-ever the trade leads. 
For a mercer to ſet up now in Pater-no/ter-row, or 
a woollen-draper in St. Paul's church- yard; the one 
among the ſeamſtreſſes, and the other among the 
chair- makers; it would be the ſame thing, as for a 
country ſhop-keeper in a town not to ſet up in or 
near the market-place. | 

THe place therefore is to be prudently choſen 
by the retailer, when he firſt begins his trade, that 
he may put himſelf in the way of buſineſs; and then, 
with God's bleſſing, and his own care, he may ex- 
pect his ſhare of trade with his neighbours. 

2. He muſt take an eſpecial care to have his ſhop 
not ſo much crouded with a large bulk of goods, 
as with a well-ſorted, and well-choſen quantity pro- 
per for his buſineſs, and to give credit to his be- Þ 
ginning ; in order to this, his buying part requires 
not 
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Engliſh Tradeſman. 83 
not only a good judgment in the wares he is to 
deal in, but a perfect government of that judgment 
by his underſtanding to ſuit and ſort his quantities 
and proportions, as well to his ſhop, as to the par- 
ticular place where his ſhop is ſituate ; for example, 
a particular trade is not only proper for ſuch of 
ſuch a part of the rown, but a particular ſortment 
of goods, even in the ſame way, ſuits one part of the 
town, or one town and not another; as he that ſets 
up in the Strand, or near the Exchange, is likely to 
ſell more rich ſilks, more fine hollands, more fine 
broad-cloths, more fine toys and trinkets, than one 
of the ſame trade, ſetting up in the skirts of the 
town, or at Ratcliff, or Wapping, or Rotherbith; and 
he that ſets up in the capital city of a county, than 
he that is plac'd in a private market-rown, in the 
ſame county ; and he that is placed in a markets 
town, than he that is placed in a country village, 
A 'Tradeſman in a ſea- port town ſorts himſelf diffe- 
rent from one of the ſame trade in an inland town, 
tho' larger and more populous; and this the Tradeſ- 
man muſt weigh very maturely before he lays out his 
ſtock. 

SOMETIMES it happens a Tradeſman ſerves his ap- 
prenticeſhip in one town, and ſets up in another; 
and ſometimes circumſtances altering, he removes 
from one town to another ; the change is very im- 
portant to him, for the goods which he is to fell in 
the town he removes to, are ſometimes 1o differing 
from the ſorts of goods which he fold in the place 
he removed from, tho' in the ſame way of trade, 
that he is at a great loſs both in changing his hand, 
and in the judgment of buying. This made me 
inſiſt, in one of my letters, that a Tradeſman ſhould 
take all occaſions to extend his knowledge in every 
kind of goods, that which way ſoever he may turn 
his hand, he may have judgment in eyery thing, 
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In thus changing his circumſtances of trade, he 
muſt learn, as well as he can, how to furniſh his 
ſhop ſuitable to the place he is to trade in, and to 
fort his goods to the demand which he is like to 
have there; otherwiſe he will not only loſe the 
cuſtomers for want of proper goods, but will very 
much loſe by the goods which he lays in for ſale, 
there being no demand for them where he is go- 


ing. 


colonies, *tis uſual with them to make up to cach 
factor what they call a ſortable cargo; that is to ſay, 
they want ſomething of every thing that may fur- 
niſh the Tradeſmen there with parcel: fit to hill their 
ſhops, and invite their cuſtomers ; and if they fail, 
and do not thus fort their cargoes, the factors there 


not only complain, as being ill- ſorted, but the car- 


go often lies by unſold, becauſe there is not a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of torts to anſwer the demand, and 
make them all marketable together. | 
Ir is the ſame thing here; if the Tradeſman's 
ſhop is not well ſorted, ir is not ſuitably furniſhed, 
or fitted to ſupply his cuſtomers; and nothing diſ- 
honours him more than to have per ple come to buy 
things uſual to be had in ſuch ſhops, and go away 
without them. The next thing they ſay to one 
another is, 1 went to that ſhop, but I could not 
be furniſh'd ; they are not ſtock'd there for a trade; 
one ſeldom finds any thing there that is new or 
faſhionable : and fo they go away to another ſhop ; 
and not only go away themſelves, but carry others 
away with them ; for it is obſervable, that the buy- 
ers, or retale cuſtomers, eſpecially the ladies, fol- 
low one another as ſheep follow the flock; if one 
buys a beautiful ſilk, or a cheap piece of Holland; 
or a new-faſhioned thing of any kind, the next 
enquiry is, where it was bought? the ſhop is pre- 
ſently recommended for a ſhop well ſorted, and for 
ane 
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a-place where things are to be had not only cheap 
and good, but of the neweſt faſhion, where they 
have always great choice to pleaſe the curious, and 
to ſupply whatever is call'd for. And thus the trade 
runs away inſenſibly to the ſhops which are beſt 
ſorted, : 

3. Tur retale Tradeſman in eſpecial, and even 
every Tradeſman in his ſtation, muſt furniſh himſelf 
with a competent ſtock of patience; I mean that 
patience which is needful to bear with all forts of 
impertinence, and the moſt provoking curioſity that 
it is poſſible to imagine the buyers, even the worſt 
of them, are or can be guilty of. A Tradeſman be- 
hind his counter muſt have no fleſh and blood 
about him, no paſſions, no reſentment ; he muſt 
never be angry, no, not ſo much as ſeem to be ſo; 
if a cuſtomer tumbles him five hundred pounds 
worth of goods, and ſcarce bids money 2 : 
thing; nay, tho' they really come to his ſhop with 
no intent to buy, as many do, only to ſee what is 
to be ſold, and this he knows they cannot be bet- 
ter pleas'd (than they are) at ſome other ſhop where 
they intend to buy, tis all one, the Tradeſman 
muſt take it ; he muſt place it to the account of his 
calling, that 'tis his buſineſs to be ill uſed and re- 
ſent nothing, and ſo muſt anſwer as obligingly to 
thoſe that give him an hour or two's trouble and 
buy nothing, as he does to thoſe who in half the 
time lay out ten or twenty pounds. The caſe is 
plain, tis his buſineſs to get money, to ſell and pleaſe, 
and if ſome do give him trouble and do not buy, 
others make him amends, and do buy; and as for 
the trouble, *tis the buſineſs of his ſhop. 

I have heard that ſome ladies, and thoſe too per- 
ſons of good note, have taken their coaches and 
ſpent a whole afternoon in Ludgate-ſtreet, or Covent-= 
Garden, only to divert themſelves in going from one 


mercer's ſhop to another, to look upon their fine 
G 3 ſilks 


9 
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filks, and to rattle and banter the journeymen and 
ſhop-keepers, having not ſo much as the leaſt occa- 
ſion, much leſs intention, to buy any thing; nay, 
not ſo much as carrying any money out with them 
to buy any thing if they fancied it: yet this the 
mercers who underſtand themſelves know their bu- 
ſineſs too well to reſent, nor if they really knew it, 
would they take the leaſt notice of it, but perhaps 
tell the ladies they were welcome to look upon their 
goods; that it was their buſineſs to ſhew them, and 
that if they did not come to buy now, they might 
| Tee they were furniſh'd to pleaſe them when they 
might have occaſion. 

Ox the other hand, I have been told that ſome- 
times thoſe ſort of ladies have been catch'd in their 
own ſnare; that is to ſay, have been ſo engaged by 
the good uſage of the ſhop-keeper, and ſo unex- 
pectedly ſurpriz d with ſome fine thing or other, 
that has been ſhew'd them, that they have been 
drawn in by their fancy, againſt their deſign, to lay 
out money, whether they had it or no; that is 
bo ſay, to buy, and ſend home for money to pay 

or it. 

Bor let it be how and which way it will, whe- 
ther mercer or draper, or what trade you pleaſe, the 
man that ſtands behind the counter muſt be all cour- 
teſy, civility, and good manners; he muſt not be 
affronted, or any way moved by any manner of 
ulaze, whether owing to caſualty or deſign ; if he 
Tees himſelf ill uſed, he muſt wink, and not ſee it; 
he muſt at leaſt not appear to ſee it, nor any way 
ſhew diſlike or diſtaſte; if he does, he reproaches 
not only himſelf, but his ſhop, and puts an ill name 
upon the general uſage of cuſtomers in it; and tis 
not to be imagined how, in this goſſiping tea- 
drinking age, the ſcandal will run, even among peo- 
ple who have had no knowledge of the perſon firſt 
complaining. Such a ſhop; (ſays a certain lady 

| yo 
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to a citizen's wife, in converſation as they were go- 
ing to buy cloaths) I am reſolv d I won go there, 
the fellow that keeps it is ſaucy and rud : if I hy 
out my money, I expect to be well uſed: If I don't 
lay it out, I expect to be well treated. 

Wray, madam, fays the citizen, did the man of 
the ſhop ule your ladiſhip ill? 

Lady. No, I can't ſay he us d me ill, for I never 
was in his ſhop. | 

Cit. How does your ladiſhip know he does ſo, 
then ? 

Lady, Way I know he us'd another lady ſaucily, 
becanſe ſhe gave him a great deal of trouble, as he 
call'd it, and did not buy. 

Cit. Was it the lady that told you ſo, herſelf, 

madam ? 
Lady. I don't know really, I have forgot who 
it was; but I have ſuch a notion in my head, and 
I don't care to try, for I hate the ſaucineſs of 
1 when they don't underſtand them- 
ſel ves. 

Cit. Wert, but, madam, perhaps it may be a 
miſtake, and the lady that told you was not the 
perſon neither. 

Lady. O! madam, I remember now who told me ; 
it was my lady Tattle, when I was at Mrs. Whym- 
[3's on her viſiting day; it was the talk of the whole 
circle, and all the ladies took notice of it, and ſaid 
they would take care to ſhun that ſhop. 

Cit. Suxx, madam, he lady was ſtrangely uſed; 
did ſhe tell any of the particulars ? 

Lady. No, I did not underſtand that ſhe told the 
particulars, for it ſeems it was not to her, but to 


ſome other lady, a friend of hers; but it was all 


one, the company took as much notice of it as if it 
had been to her, and reſented it as much, I aſſure 


you. 


G 4 Cit. 
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Cit. Yes, madam, and without examining the 
truth of the fact, perhaps. 

Lady. W did not doubt the ſtory. 

Cit. Bur had no other proof of it, madam, than 
her relation? 

Lady. Wu that's true; nobody ask'd for a 
proof; 'twas enough to tell the ſtory. 

Cit. WA xt! tho' perhaps the lady did not know 
the perſon, or whether it was true or no; and per- 
has had it from a third or fourth hand? Your la- 
diſhip knows any body's credit may be blaſted at 
that rate. | | 

Lady. Wr don't enquire ſo nicely, you know, 
into the truth of ſtories at a tea-table. 

Cit. No, madam, that's true; but when repu- 
tation is at ſtake, we ſhould be a little careful 
too. | 

Lady. Way that's true too; but why are you ſo 
concern'd about it, madam ! do you know the man 
that keeps the ſhop ? 

Cit. No otherwiſe, madam, than that I have often 
bought there, and I always found them the moſt 
civil obliging people in the world. 

Lady. Ir may be they know you, madam. 

Cit. I am perſuaded they don't, for I ſeldom 
went but I ſaw new faces; for they have a great 
many ſervants and journeymen in the ſhop. _ 

Lady. Ir may be you are eaſy to be pleas'd ; 
you are good humour'd yourſelf, and cannot put 
their patience to any trial. 

Cit. IN pEED, madam, juſt the contrary ; I be- 
lieve I made them tumble two or three hundred 
pounds worth of goods one day, and bought no- 
thing, and yet it was all one, they uſed me as well 
as if I had laid out twenty pounds. | 

Lady. Wu 1o they ought. 

Cit. Yes, madam, but then 'tis a token they do 
as they ought, and underſtand themſelves, 


Lady. 
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Lady. WErt, I don't know much of it indeed, 
but thus I was told. 

Cit. WeLL, but if your ladiſhip would know 
the truth of it, you would do a piece of juſtice to 
go and try them. e 

Lady. Nor I! beſides, I have a mercer of my 
acquaintance. 

Cit. WELL, madam, I'll wait on your ladiſhip 
to your own mercer, and if you can't find any 
thing to your liking, will you go and try the other 
ſhop? 

Lady O! I am ſure I ſhall deal if I go to my 
mercer. . 

Cit. WEIT, but if you ſhou'd, let us go for a 
frolick, and give tother as much trouble as we 
can for nothing, and ſee how he'll behave, for I 
want to be ſatisfied? if I find them as your ladiſhip 
has been told, I'll never go there any more. 
Lady. Upox that condition I agree, I will go 
with you; but I will go and lay out my money 
at my own mercer's firſt, becauſe I won't be 


tempted. 


Cit. Wert, madam, I'll wait on your ladiſhip 
till you have laid out your money. 


ArTrr this diſcourſe they drive away to the 
mercer's ſhop where the lady us'd to buy; and 
when they came there, the lady was ſurpriz d, the 
ſhop was ſhut up, and nobody to be ſecn. The next 
door was a laceman's, and a journeyman being at the 
door, the lady ſent her ſervant to defire him to 
ſpeak a word or two to her; and when he came, ſays 
the lady to him, 

PRA how long has Mr. 


II's ſhop been 


Laceman. AzourT a month, madam. 
Lady. Wnar is Mr. —- dead? 
Lacem. No, madam, he is not dead. 


Lady. 
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Lady. Wnar then, pray? 

Lacem. SomETHING worle, madam, he has had 
ſome misfortunes. 

Lady. I am very ſorry to hear it, indeed — 80 
her ladiſhip made her bow, and her coachman 
drove away, 


Tar ſhort of the ſtory was, her mercer was broke; 
upon which the city lady prevail'd upon her la- 
diſhip to go to the other ſhop ; which ſhe did, but 
declar'd beforehand ſhe would buy nothing, but 
give the mercer all the trouble ſhe could; and ſo 
ſaid the other. Then to make the thing more ſure, 
ſhe would have them go into the ſhop ſingle, be- 
cauſe ſhe fancy'd the mercer knew the city, lady, 
and therefore would behave more civilly to them 
both on that account, the other having laid out 
her money there ſeveral times. Well, the lady 
went in, and ask'd for ſuch and ſuch rich things, 
and had them ſhew'd her, to a variety that ſhe was 
ſurpriz'd at; but not the beſt or richeſt things they 
could ſhew her gave her any ſatisfaction; either ſhe 
did not like the pattern, or the colours did not ſuit 
her fancy, or they were too dear; and ſo ſhe pre- 
pares to leave the ſhop, her coach ſtanding at a diſ- 
rance, which ſhe order d, that they might not gueſs 
at her quality. | 

Bor ſhe was quite deceiv'd in her expectation; 
for the mercer, far from treating her in the manner 
as ſhe had heard, us'd her with the utmoſt civility and 
good manners. She treated him on the contrary, as 
ſhe ſaid herſelf, cven with a forc'd rudeneſs ; ſhe gave 
him all the impertinent trouble ſhe was able, as 
above; and, pretending to like nothing he ſhew'd, 
turn'd away with an air of contempt, intimating 
that his ſhop was ill furniſh'd; and that ſhe ſhould 
be eaſily ſerved, ſhe doubted not, at another place. 
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Hz told her he was very unhappy in not having 
any thing that ſuited her fancy; that if ſhe knew what 
particular things would pleaſe her, he would have 
them in two hours time for her, if all the French 
and Italian merchants warehouſes in London, or all 
the weavers looms in Spittlefields could furniſh them. 
But when that would not do, ſhe comes forward 
from his back-ſhop, where ſhe had plagu'd him 
about an hour and half, and makes him the light 
compliment of, (in a kind of a ſcornful tone too,) 
I ant ſorry I have given you ſo much trouble. 

Taz trouble, madam, is nothing, tis my miſ- 
fortune not to pleaſe you; but as to trouble, my 
buſineſs is to oblige the ladies my cuſtomers; if I 
ſhew my goods, I may ſell them; if I do not ſhew 
them, I am ſure I cannot ſel]: if it is not a trouble 
to you, madam, [I'll ſhew you every piece of goods 
in my ſhop; if you do not buy now, you may per- 
haps another time. And thus, in ſhort, he purſued 
her with all the good words in the world, and wait- 
ed on her a2 the door. 

As ſhe comes forward, where ſhe eſpy'd the city 
lady, who had juſt us'd the partner as the firſt 
lady had us'd the chief maſter ; and there, as if it 
had been by mere chance, ſhe ſalutes her with, 
Your ſervant, couſin, pray what brought you here? 
The couſin anſwers, Madam, I am mighty glad 
to ſee your ladiſhip here; I have been haggling 
here a good while, but this gentleman and I can't 
bargain, and I was juſt a going away. 

War then, fays the lady, you have been juſt 
ſuch another cuſtomer as I, for I have troubled the 
gentleman mercer this two hours, and I can't meet 
any thing to my mind. So away they go together 
to the door, and the lady gets the mercer to iend 
one of his ſervants to bid her coachman to drive to 
the door, ſhewing him where the fellow ſtood. 


 Waurrnu 
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Wutz the boy was gone, ſhe takes the city 

lady aſide, talking ſoftly ; the mercer and his part. 

ner, ſeeing them talk together, withdrew ; but wait- 

ed at a diſtance to be ready to hand them to the 

coach. So they began a new diſcourſe as follows: 
Lady. Wer, ſays ſhe to the city lady, 1 am 

fatisfy'd this man has been ill uſed in the world. 
Cit. Way, madam, how does your ladiſhip find 


Him? 


Lady. OxLy the moſt obliging, moſt gentleman. 
like man, of a Tradeſman, that I ever met with in 
my life, 

Cit. But did your ladiſhip try him as you faid 
you would? | 

Lady. Txy him! I believe he has tumbled three 
thouſand pounds worth of goods, for me. 

Cit. Div you oblige him to do ſo? 

Lady. 1 forced him to it indeed, for I lik'd no- 
thing. 

Cit. Is he well ſtock'd with goods? 

Lady. I told him his ſhop was ill furniſhed. 

Cit, War did he ſay to that? 

Lady. Sar! why he carried me into another in- 
ner- ſnop or warehouſe, where he had goods to a 
ſurprizing quantity and value, I confeſs. 

Cit. Axp what could you fay then? 

Lady. Say! in truth I was aſham'd to ſay any 
more; but ſtill was reſolved not to be pleaſed, and 
ſo came away, as you ſee. | 

Cit. Ax he has not diſoblig'd you at all, has he? 

Lady. Jost the contrary, indeed“. 

Cit. Wert, madam, I aſſure you I have been 
faithful to my promiſe, for you can't have us'd him 
ſo ill I as have uſed his partner; for I have perfectly 


—— 
„ 


Here ſhe repeated the words the mercer had ſaid to her, 


and the modeſty and civility he had treated her with. 
abuſed 
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abuſed him for having nothing to pleaſe me; I did 
as good as tell him I believ d he was going to break, 
and that he had no choice. 

Lady. Any how did he treat you ? 

Cit. Jus r in the ſame manner as his partner did 
your ladiſhip, all mild and mannerly, ſmiling, and 
in perfect temper; for my part, if I was a young 
wench again, I ſhould be in love with ſuch a man. 

Lady. Wert, but what ſhall we do now? 

Cit. Way be gone, I think we have teiz'd them 
enough ; 'twould be cruel to bear-bait them any 
more, 

Lady. No, I am not for teizing them any more ; 
but ſhall we really go away and buy nothing? 


- Cit. Nay, that ſhall be juſt as your ladiſhip 


pleaſes; you know I promis'd you I would not buy; 
that is to ſay, unleſs you diſcharge me of that ob- 
ligation, | | 
Lady. I can't for ſhame go out of his ſhop and 
lay out nothing. 
Cit. Dip your ladiſhip ſee any thing that pleas'd 


you ? 


Lady. 1 only ſaw ſome of the fineſt things in 


England; I don't think all the city of Paris, can 
outdo him. 

Cit. WELL, madam, if you reſolve to buy, let 
us go and look again. 

Lady, Come then — and upon that the lady 
turning to the mercer, Come, Sir, ſays ſhe, I think 
I'll look upon that piece of brocade again ; I can't 
find in my heart to give you all this trouble fos 
nothing. 


Mavam, ſays the mercer, I ſhall be very glad f 


I can be ſo happy as to pleaſe you; but I beſeech 
your * ladiſhip don't ſpeak of the trouble, for 


— 
2 


* Now he knew her to be a perſon of quality, which he did 
not before. 


that 
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that is the duty of our trade; we muſt never think | 
our buſineſs a trouble. | | 

Upo this the ladies went back with him into his 
inner-ſhop, and laid out between ſixty and ſeventy 
pounds, (for they both bought rich ſuits of cloaths) 
and uſed his ſhop for many years after. 

Taz ſhort inference from this long diſcourſe is 
this, That here you ſee, and I could give many ex- 
amples very like this, how, and in what manner, 
a ſhop-keeper is to behaye himſelf in the way of his 
buſineſs; what impertinences, what taunts, flouts, 
and ridiculous things, he muſt bear in his trade, 
and muſt not ſhew the leaſt return, or the leaſt ſig- 
nal of diſguſt: he muſt haye no paſſions, no fire in 
his temper; he muſt be all ſoft and ſmooth ; nay, if 
his real temper be naturally fiery and hot, he muſt 
 fhew none of it in his ſhop ; he muſt be a perfect 
complete hypocrite, if he will be a complete Tradeſman. 

Ir is true, natural tempers are not to be always 
counterfeited, the man cannot eaſily be a lamb in 
his ſhop, and a lion in himſelf; but let it be eaſy 
or hard, it muſt be done, and it is done: there are 
men who have by cuſtom and uſage brought them- 
ſelves to it, that nothing could be meeker and milder 
than they, when behind the counter, and yet no- 
thing be more furious and raging in every other part 
of life ; nay, the provocations they have met with 
in their ſhops have ſo irritated their rage, that they 
would go up ſtairs from their ſhop, and fall into 
frenzies, and a kind of madneſs, and beat their heads 
againſt the wall, and perhaps miſchief themſelves, if 
not prevented, till the violence of it had gotten vent, 
and the paſſions abate and cool. I heard once of a 
ſhop-keeper that behav'd himſelf thus to fuch an ex- 
treme, that when he was provok'd by the imperti- 
nence of the cuſtomers, beyond what his temper 
could bear, he would go up ſtairs and beat his 
wife, kick his children about like dogs, _ be as 
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farious for two or three minutes; as a man chain'd 
down in Bedlam ; and again, when that heat was 
over, would fit down and cry faſter than the chil 
dren he had abuſed ; and after the fit he would go 
down into his ſhop again, and be as humble, as 
courteous, and as calm as any man whatever; ſo ab- 
ſolute a government of his paſſions had he in the 
ſhop, and ſo little out of it; in the ſhop a ſoul-leſs 
animal that could reſent nothing, and in the famil 
a madman; in the ſhop meek like the lamb, but in 
the family outrageous like a Libyan lion. 

Tux ſum of the matter is this; It is neceſſary for 
a Tradeſman to ſubject himſelf, by all the ways 
poſſible, to his buſineſs ; his cuſtomers are to be his 
idols: ſo far as he may worſhip idols by allowance, 
he is to bow down to them, and worſhip them ; 
at leaſt, he is not any way to diſpleaſe them, or ſhew 
any diſguſt or diſtaſte whatſoever they may ſay or 
do; the bottom of it all is, that he is intending to 
get money by them ; and it is not for him that gets 
money to offer the leaſt inconvenieace to them by 
whom he gets it; he is to confider, that as Solo- 
mon ſays, The borrower is ſervant to ihe lender, ſo the 
ſeller is ſervant to the buyer. 

Wren a Tradeſman has thus conquer'd all his 
paſſions, and can ſtand before the ſtorm of imperti- 
nence, he is ſaid to be fitted up for the main article, 
namely, the inſide of the counter. 

Ox the other hand, we ſee that the contrary tem- 
per, nay, but the very ſuggeſtion of it, hurries peo- 
ple on to ruin their trade, to diſoblige their cuſto- 
mers, to quarrel with them, and drive them away : 
we fee by the lady above, after having ſeen the ways 
ſhe had taken to put this man out of temper; I ſay, 
you ſee it conquered her temper, and brought her 
to lay out her money chearfully, and be his cuſto- 


A ſour, 


mer ever after. 
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A ſour, moroſe, dogmatick temper would haye 
ſent theſe ladies both away with their money in 


their pockets ; but the man's patience and temper 


drove the lady back to lay out her money, and en- 
gaged her entirely. 
J am, &c. 


> 


LE T;T ER. VI. 
Other Reaſons for the TRADESMAN's 
Diſaſters : and, firſt, of mnocent Di- 


Dei ſions. 


SIR, | 
A Few directions ſeaſonably given, and wiſely 


received, will be ſufficient to guide a Tradeſ- 
man in a right management of his buſineſs, ſo as 
that if he obſerves them, he may ſecure his proſpe- 
rity and ſucceſs: but it requires a long and ſerious 
caveat to warn him of the dangers he meets with 
in his way. Trade is a ſtrait and direct road, if 
they will but keep in it with a ſteady foot, and not 
wander, and launch out here and there, as a looſe 
head and giddy fancy will prompt them to do. 
THe road, I ſay, is ſtrait and direct; but there 
are many turnings and openings in it, both to the 
right hand and to the left, in which if a Tradeſman 
but once ventures to ſtep awry, it is ten thouſand 
to one but he loſes himſelf, and very rarely finds his 
way back again; at leaſt if he does, *tis like a man 
that has been loſt in a wood, he comes out with a 
ſcrarch'd face, and torn cloaths, tired and ſpent, and 
does not recover himſelf in a long while after. 
1 
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Is a word, one ſteady motion carries him up, 
but many things aſſiſt to pull him down; there are 
many ways open to his ruin, but few to his riſing ; 
and tho' employment is ſaid to be the beſt fence 
againſt temptations, and he that is buſy heartily in 
his buſineſs, temptations to idleneſs and negligence 
will not be ſo buſy about him; yet Tradeſmen are 
as often drawn from their buſineſs as other men, 
and when they are ſo, it is more fatal to them a 
great deal, than it is to gentlemen, and perſons whoſe 
employments do not call for their perſonal atten- 
dance ſo much as a ſhop does. 

Among the many turnings and by-lanes, which, 
as I fay, are to be met with in the ſtraight road of 
trade, there are two as dangerous and fatal to tae 
Tradeſman's proſperity as the worſt, tho' they both 
carry an appearance of good, and promiſe contrary 
to what they perform; theſe are, 


I. Pr RASsuRESs and diverſions, eſpecially ſuch as 
they will have us call inn⁰ocent diverſions. 


II. Projrers and adventures, and eſpecially 


ſuch as promiſe mountains of profit n nubibus, and 


are therefore the more likely to enſnare the poor 
eager avaricious Tradeſman. 


1. I am now to ſpeak of the firſt, viz. pleaſures 


and diverſions. I cannot allow any pleaſures to be 
innocent, when they turn away either the body or 


the mind of a Tradeſman from the one necdful thing 


| which his calling makes neceſſary, and that ncceſſity 


makes his duty; I mean the application both of 
his hands and head to his buſineſs ; thote pleaſures 
and diverſions may be innocent in themſelves, which 
are not ſo to him: there are very few things in the 
world that are ſimply evil, but things are made cir- 
cumitantially evil when they are not fo in them- 

Vor. 1 H ſelves, 
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ſelves ; killing a man is not ſimply ſinful : on the 
contrary, 'tis not lawful only, but a duty, when 
Juſtice and the laws of God or man require it ; but 
when done maliciouſly, from any corrupt principle, 
or to any corrupted end, is murther, and the worſt 
of crimes. | 
PrzasurEs and diverſions are thus made crimi- 
nal, when a man is engaged in duty to a full atten- 
dance upon ſuch buſineſs as thoſe pleaſures and di- 
verſions neceſſarily interfere with, and interrupt; 
thoſe pleaſures, tho? innocent in themſelves, become 
a fault in him, becauſe his legal avocations demand 
his attendance in another place. Thus thoſe plea- 
ſures may be lawful to another man, which are not 
ſo to him, becauſe another man has not the ſame 
obligation to a calling, the ſame neceſſity to apply 
fo it, the ſame cry of a family, whoſe bread may 
depend upon his diligence, as a Tradeſman has. 
SOLOMON, the royal Patron of induſtry, tells 
ns, He that is a lover of pleaſure, ſhall be a poor man. 
I muſt not doubt but So mon, is to be underſtood 
of tradeſmen and working men, ſuch as Iam writing 
of, whoſe time and application is due to their buſi- 
neſs, and who in purſuit of their pleaſures, are ſure 
to neglect their ſhops, or employments, and I there- 
fore render the words thus, to the preſent purpoſe, 
The Tradeſman that is a lover of pleafure, fhall be 8 
poor man. I hope I do not wreſt the Scripture in my 
interpretation of it; I am ſure it agrees with the 
whole tenor of the wiſe man's other diſcourſes. 
Wren I ſee young ſhop-keepers keep horſes, 
ride a hunting, learn dog-language, and keep the 
ſportſmens brogue upon their tongues, I will not ſay 
J read their deſtiny, for I am no fortune-teller ; but 
I do ſay, I am always afraid for them ; eſpecially 
when I know that either their fortunes and begin- 
nings are below it, or that, their trades are ſnch as 


in a particular manner require their conſtant atten- 
dance; 
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dance; as to ſee a barber abroad on a Saturday, a 
corn · factor abroad on a ¶edxeſday, and Friday, or a 
Blackwell-hall man on a Thurſday, you may as well 
ſay a country ſhop-keeper ſhould go a hunting on 
a market-day, or go a feaſting at the fair-day of the 
town where he lives; and yet riding and hunting 
are otherwiſe lawful diverſions, and in their kind 
very good for exerciſe and health. 
1 am not for making a galley-ſlave of a ſhop- 
keeper, and have him chain'd down to the oar ; but 
if he be a wiſe, a prudent and a diligent 'Tradeſ- 
man, he will allow himſelf as few excurſions as 
poſſible. 

Bus1iNEss neglected is buſineſs loſt; *tis true, 
there are ſome buſineſſes which require leſs atten- 
dance than others, and give a man leis occaſion of 
application; but in general, that Tradeſman who can 
ſatisfy himſelf to be abſent from his buſineſs, mult 
not expect ſucceſs ; it he is above the character of a 
diligent Tradeſman, he muſt then be above the 
buſineſs too, and ſhould leave it to ſomebody that 


having more need of it will think it worth his while 


to mind it better. 

Nox indeed is it poſſible a 'Tradeſman ſhould be 
maſter of any of the qualifications which I have 
ſet down to denominate him complete, if he neglects 
his ſhop and his time, following his pleaſures and 


Z diverſions. 


ILL allow that the man is not vicious and wiek- 


ed, that he is not addicted to drunkenneſs, to wo- 
men, to gaming, or any ſuch things as thoſe, for 
| thoſe are not woundings, but murther, downright 


killing; a man may wound and hurt himſelf ſome- 
times in the rage of an ungovern'd paſſion, or in a 
frenzy or fever, and intend no more ; but if he 
ſnoots himſelf thro? the head, or hangs himſelf, we 
are ſure then he intended to kill and deſtroy him- 
ſelf, and he dies inevitably. 

| H 2 Fox 


life: The Tradeſman that does not love his buſineſt, 
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Fox a Tradeſman to follow his pleaſures, which 
indeed is generally attended with a ilighting his bu. 
fineſs, leaving his ſhop to ſervants or others, tis 


evident to me that he is indifferent whether it thrives 


or no; and above all, tis evident, that his heart is 
not in his buſineſs ; that he does not delight in it, 
or look on it with pleaſure, To a complete Tradef. 
man there is no pleaſure equal no that of being in 
his buſineſs, no delight equal to that of ſeeing him- 
ſelf thrive, to ſee trade flow in upon him, and to 


be fatisfied that he goes on proſperouſly : He will | 


never thrive, that cares not whether he thrives or 
no: As trade is the chief employment of his life, 


and is therefore called, by way of eminence, his bu. 
fineſs ; ſo it ſhould be made the chief delight of his 


will never give it due attendance. F 
PLEASURE is a bait to the mind, and the mind 


will attract the body; where the heart is, that ob- 
ject ſhall always have the body's company. 'The 

great objection I meet with from young tradeſmer 
againſt this argument, is, they follow no unlawful 
Pleaſures ; they do not ſpend their time in taverns, 
and drinking to exceſs; they do not ſpend their 
money in gaming, and fo ſtock-ſtarye their bul- 
neſs, and rob the ſhop to ſupply the extravagant 
loſſes of play; or they do not ſpend their hours in 
ill company, debaucheries and whoring ; all they 
do, is a little innocent diverſion in riding abroad 
now and then for the air, and for their health, and 
to caſe their thoughts of the throng of other affair 
which are too heavy upon them, Qc. y 
Tuxs E, I fay, are the excuſes of young tradeſmen, 
and indeed they are young excuſes ; and I may lay 
truly, have nothing in them. It is perhaps true, | 
I may grant it ſo for the preſent purpoſe, that tit 
pleaſures which the Tradeſman takes are, as he ſay; : 
not unlawful, and that he follows only a little in 
noceng 
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nocent diverſion ; but let me tell him, the words 
are ill put together, and the diverſion is rather re- 
commended from the word Jittie, than from the word 
innocent: if it be indeed but little, it may be the 
more innocent: but the caſe is quite altered by the 
extent of the thing; and the innocence lies here, 
not in the nature of the thing, nor in the diverſion 
or pleaſure that is taken, but in the time it takes; 
for if the man ſpends the time in it which ſhould 
be ſpent in his ſhop or warehouſe, and his buſineſs 
ſuffers by his abſence, as it muſt do, if the abſence 
is long at a time, or often practiſed; the diverſion 
ſo taken becomes criminal to him, tho' the ſame 
diverſion might be innocent in another, 

Trvs I have heard a young Tradeſman, who 
lov'd his bottle, excuſe himſelf, and ſay, tis true, 
I have been at the tavern, but I was treated, it coſt 
me nothing. And this, he thinks clears him of all 
blame; not conſidering that when he ſpends no mo- 
ney, yet he ſpends five times the value of the mo- 
ney in time. Another ſays, Why indeed I was at 
the tavern yeſterday all the afternoon, but I could 
not help it, and I ſpent but ſixpence. But at the 
ſame time perhaps it might be ſaid he ſpent five 
pounds worth of his time, his buſineſs being neg- 
lected, his ſhop unattended, his books not poſted, 
his letters not written, and the like; for all thoſe 
things are works neceſſary to a Tradeſman, as well as 
the attendance on his ſhop, and infinitely above the 
pleaſure of being treated at the expence of his time. 
All manner of pleaſure ſhould buckle ard be ſub- 
ſer vient to buſineſs: He that makes his pleaſure be 
his buſineſs, will never make his buſineſs be a plea- 
ſure: Innocent pleaſures become ſinful, when they 
are uſed to exceſs, and ſo it is here; the moſt in- 
nocent diverſion becomes criminal, when it breaks 
in upon that which is the due and juſt employment 
of the man's life. Pleaſures rob the Tradelman, and 
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how then can he call them innocent? they are 
downright thieves, they rob his ſhop of his atten- 
dance, and of the time which he ought to beſtow 
there ; they rob his family of their due ſupport, 
by the man's neglecting that buſineſs by which they 
are to be maintained ; and they oftentimes rob the 
creditors of their juſt debts, the 'Tradeſman ſinking 
by the inordinate ule of thoſe innocent diverſions, 
as he calls them, as well by the expence attending 
them, as the loſs of his time, and neglect of his 
buſineſs, by which he is at laſt reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſhutting up ſhop in earneſt, which was 
indeed as good as ſhut before. A ſhop without a 
maſter is like the ſame ſhop on a middling holiday, 
half ſnut up; and he that keeps it long ſo, need 
not doubt but he may in a little time more, ſhut it 
quite up ; and keep holiday for altogether. 

Ix ſhort, pleaſure is a thief to buſineſs; how any 
man can call it innocent, let him anſwer that does 
ſo; it robs him every way, as I have faid above; 
and if the Tradeſman be a chriſtian, and has any 
regard to religion and his duty, I muſt tell him, that 
when, upon his diſaſters, he ſhall reflect, and ſec 
that he has ruin'd himſelf and his family, by follow- 
ing too much thoſe diverſions and pleaſures which 
he thought innocent, and which perhaps in them- 
{elves were really fo, he will find great cauſe to re- 

ent of that which he inſiſted on as innocent ; he 
will find himſelf loſt, by doing lawful things thar 
he made thoſe innocent things ſinful, and thoſe 
lawful things unlawful to him. Thus, as they 
robb'd his family and creditors before of their jult 
debts, (for maintenance is a Tradeſman's juſt debt 
to his family, and a wife and children are as much 
a Tradeſman's real creditors, as thoſe who truſted 
him with their goods ; ) I ſay, as his innocent plea- 
{ures robb'd his family and creditors of their ſub- 
ſtance before, they will rob him now of his Peace, 

an 
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and of all that calm of ſoul which an honeſt, 
induſtrious, tho* unfortunate Tradeſman, might 
otherwiſe meet with under his diſaſters. 

I am ask'd here, perhaps, how much pleaſure an 
honeſt-meaning Tradeſman may be allow'd to take? 
for it cannot be ſuppos'd I ſhould inſiſt that all plea- 
ſure is forbidden him, that he muſt have no diver- 
fion, no ſpare hours, no intervals from hurry and 
fatigue ; that would be to pin him down to the 
very floor of his ſhop, as John Sheppard was lock d 
down to the floor of his priſon. 

Tux anſwer to this queſtion every prudent Tradeſ- 
man may make for himſelf ; if his pleaſure is in his 
ſhop, and in his buſineſs, there is no danger of him; 
but if he has an itch after exotic diverſions, I mean 
ſuch as are foreign to his ſhop, and to his buſineſs, 
and which I therefore call exotic, let him honeſtly 
and fairly ſtate the caſe between his ſhop and his 
diverſions, and judge impartially for himſelf; ſo 
much pleaſure, and no more, may be innocently 
taken, as does not interfere with, or do the leaſt 
damage to his buſineſs, by taking him away 
from it. 

Every moment that his trade wants him in his 
ſhop, or ware-houſe, or compting-houſe, Ec. tis 
his duty to be there; tis not enough to ſay, I be- 
lieve I ſhall not be wanted; or, I believe I ſhall 
ſuffer no loſs by my abſence; he muſt come to a 
point, and not deceive himſelf; if he does, the cheat 
is all his own: if he will not judge ſincerely at firſt, 
he will reproach himſelf ſincerely at laſt ; for there 
is no fraud againſt his own refle&ions, a man is very 
rarely an hypocrite to himſelf. 

Tux rule may be, in a few words thus: Thoſe 
pleaſures or diverſions, and thoſe only, can be inno- 
cent, which the man may or does uſe, or allow him- 
ſelf to uſe, without hindrance of, or injury to his 
buſineſs and reputation, 
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Lr the diverſions: or pleaſures in queſtion 
be what they will, and how innocent ſoever they 
are in themſelves, they are not ſo to him; becauſe 


they interrupt or interfere with his buſineſs, which 


is his immediate duty, I have mention'd the 


circumſtance which touches this part too in ano- 


ther place, namely, that there may be a time 


when even the ncedful duties of religion may be- 


come faults, and unſeaſonable, when another more 
needful attendance calls for us to apply to it; 
much more than thoſe things which are only 
barely lawful. There is a viſible difference be- 
tween the things which we way do, and the 
things which we wut do. Pleaſures at certain 
ſeaſons are allowed, and we may give ourſelves 
ſome looſe to them ; but buſineſs, I mean to the 
man of buſineſs, is that needfal thing, of which 


it is not to be ſaid it may, but it mußt be 


done. 
Acain, thoſe pleaſures which may not only 
be lawful in themſelves, but which may be lau- 
ful to other men, yet are criminal and unlawful 
to him. To Gentlemen of fortunes and eſtates, 
who being born to large poſſeſſions, and have no 
avocations of this kind, *tis certainly lawful to 
ſpend their ſpare hours on horſeback, with their 
hounds or hawks, purſuing their game; or on 
foot, with their gun and their net, and their dogs 
to kill the hares or birds, Yc. all which we call 
ſport. Theſe are the men that can, with a par- 
ticular ſatisfaction, when they come home, ſay 
they have only taken an innocent diverſion ; and 
et even in theſe, there are not wanting ſome exceſ- 
ſes, which take away rhe innocence of them, and 
conſequently the ſatisfaction in their reflection; and 
therefore it was, I ſaid it was lawful to them to ſpend 
their /pare hours: by which I am to be underſtood, 
thoſe hours which are not due to more ſolemn ang 
* | weighty 
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weighty occaſions, ſuch as the duties of religion, in 
particular. But as this is not my preſent ſubject, 
I proceed; for I am not talking to gentlemen now, 

but to Tradeſmen. | _ 

Tux prudent Tradeſman will in time conſider 
what he ought, or ought not to do, in his own 
particular caſe, as to his pleaſures ; not what ano- 
ther man may or may not do: In ſhort, nothing of 
pleaſure or diverſion can be innocent to him, what- 
ever it may be to another, if ir injures his vuſineſs, 
if it takes either his time, or his mind, or his de- 
light, or his attendance, from his buſineſs ; nor can 
all the little excuſes, of its being for his health, and 
for the needful unbending the Bow of the mind, 
from the conſtant application of Buſineſs be ſuffici- 
ent; for all theſe muſt ſtoop to the great article of 
his ſhop and buſineſs; tho' I might add, that the 
bare taking the air for health, and tor a receſs to 
the mind, is not the thing I am talking of; tis the 
taking an immoderate liberty, and ſpending an im- 
moderate length of time, and that at unſeaſonable 
and improper hours, ſo as to make his pleaſures and 
diverſions be prejudicial to his buſineſs: this is the 
evil J object to, and this is too much the ruin of 
the Tradeſmen of this age : and thus any man who 
calmly reads theſe papers will ſee I ought to be 
underſtood. 

Nox do I confine this diſcourſe to the innocent 
diverſions of a horſe and riding abroad to take the 
air ; things which, as above, are made hurtful and 
unlawful to him, only as they are hindrances to his 
bulineſs, and are more or leſs fo, as they rob his hop 
or warehouſe, or buſineſs, of his attendance and 
time, and cauſe him to draw his affections off from 
his calling. | 

Bur we ſee other and new pleaſures daily crowd- 
ing in upon the Tradeſman, and ſome which no age 
before this have been in danger of; I mean, not to 


ſuch 
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ſuch an exceſs as is now the caſe, and conſequent- 
ly there were fewer Tradeſmen drawn into the 
practice. 

Tus preſent age, as I ſaid before, is a time of 
gallantry and gaiety ; nothing of the preſent pride 
and vanity was known, or but very little of it, in 
former times, the baits which are every where laid 
for the corruption of youth, and for the ruin of 
their fortunes, were never ſo many and ſo miſ- 
chievous as they are now. 

We ſcarce now ſee a Tradeſman's apprentice 
came to his fifth year, but he gets a long wig and a 
ſword, and a ſet of companions ſuitable ; and this 
wig and ſword being left at proper and convenient 
places are put on at a night after the ſhop is ſhut, 
or when they can make a flip out to go a raking, 
and then they never fail of company ready to lead 
them into all manner of wickedneſs and debauch- 
ery ; and from this cauſe it is (principally) that ſo 
many apprentices are ruin'd, and run away from 
their maſters before they come out of their times : 
more I am perſuaded now, than ever were to be 
found before. 

Nox, as I faid before, will I charge the devil 
with having any hand in the ruin of theſe young 
fellows; indeed he needs not trouble himſelf about 
them ; they are his own by early choice ; they an- 
ticipate temptation, and are as Grad as the devil 
can dcfire them to be. 'Theſe may be truly ſaid to 
be drawn aſide of their own luſts, and enticed, as 
the ſcripture expreſſes; they need no tempter. 


Bur of theſe I may alſo ſay, they ſeldom trou- 


ble the Tradeſmens claſs; they get ruin'd early, and 
finiſh the Tradeſman before they begin; ſo my diſ- 
courſe is not at preſent directed much to them; 
indeed they are paſt advice before they come in my 
way. 

| INDEED 
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IN DEE D I knew one of theſe ſort of gentlemen- 
apprentices who is an eminent example of theirs: 
He thought fit to make an attempt to begin, and 
ſet up his trade; he was a dealer in what they call 
Crooked-lane wares ; he got about 3007. from his 
father, an honeſt plain countryman in Cheſbire, to 
ſet him up, and his ſaid honeſt father exerted him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt to ſend him up ſo much money. 

WEN he had gotten the money, he took a ſhop 
near the place where he had ſerv d his time, and en- 
tring upon the ſhop, he had it painted, and fitted 
up, and ſome goods he bought in order to furniſh 
it; but before that, he was oblig'd to pay about 
ſeventy pounds of the money, to diſcharge little 
debts which he had contracted in his apprenticeſhip, 
(iz.) at two or three ale-houſes for drink and eat- 
ables, treats and junketings; to taylors and barbers 
for cloaths and long perukes, at the ſeamſtreſſes for 
fine holland-ſhirts, turn-overs, white gloves, Ec. to 
make a Beau of him, and at ſeveral other places. 

Wren he came to dip into this, and found that 
it wanted ſtill thirty or forty pounds to equip him 
for the company which he had learn'd to keep, he 
took care to do that part firſt, and being delighted 
with his new dreſs, and how like a gentleman he 
look'd, he was reſolv'd, before he open'd ſhop, to 
take his ſwing a little in the town; ſo away he 
went with two of his neighbours apprentices to 
the Play-houſe, thence to a tavern, not far from 
his dwelling, there they fell to cards, and fat up all 
night, and thus they ſpent about a fortnight; the 
reſt juſt creeping into their maſter's houſes, by 
the connivance of their fellow-ſervants, and he get- 
ting a bed in the tavern, where what he ſpent to be 
ſure made them willing enough to oblige him for 


a while, that is to ſay, to encourage him to ruin 
himſelf, 
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Tx then chang'd their courſe indeed, and went 
to the Ball and that neceſſarily kept them out the 


moſt part of the night, always having their ſup- 


per dreſs'd at the tavern at their return: Thus, in 


a few words, he went on till he made way thro' 


all the remaining money he had left, and was obliged 
to call his creditors together and break, before he 
ſo much as open'd his ſhop ; I ſay, his creditors 
for great part of the goods which he had furniſh'd 
his ſhop with were unpaid for ; perhaps ſome few 
might be bought with ready money. 

Tx1s man indeed is the only Tradeſman that ever 


I met with, that ſet up, and broke before his ſhop 


was open; others I have indeed known make very 
quick work of it. . 

Bur this part rather belongs to another head : 1 
am at preſent not talking of madmen, as I hope in- 
deed I am not writing to madmen, but I am talk- 
ing of Tradeſmen undone by lawful things, and by 
what they call innocent and harmleſs things ; ſuch 
as riding abroad, or walking abroad to take the 
air, and to divert themſelves, dogs, gun, coun- 
try-ſport, and city-recreation ; theſe things are cer- 
tainly lawful, and in themſelves very innocent; nay, 
to ſome they may be needful for health, and to give 
a relaxation to the mind hurried with too much bu- 
ſineſs; but the needfulneſs of them is ſo much made 
an excuſe, and the exceſs of them is fo injurious 
to the Tradeſman's buſineſs and to his time, which 
ſhould be ſet apart for his ſhop and his trade, thac 
there are not a few 'Tradeſmen thus lawfully ruin'd, 
as I may call ir, every day; in a word, lawful or un- 
lawful, their ſhop is neglected, their buſineſs goes 
behind-hand, and tis all one to the ſubject of break- 
ing, and to the creditor, whether the man was un: 
done by being a knave, or by being a fool; tis all 


one, whether he loſt his trade by ſcandalous im- 


moral negligence, or by ſober or religious negli- 
gence. | In 
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In a word, buſineſs languiſhes, while the Tradeſ- 
man is abſent and neglects it, be it for his health 

or for his pleaſure, be it in good company or in bad, 

be it from a good or ill deſign; and if the buſi- 

neſs languiſhes, the Tradeſman will not be long be- 

fore he languiſhes too ; for nothing can ſupport the 

Tradeſman but the ſupport of his trade by a due 
attendance and application. 


Jam, &c. 


ä 


LEP X. 


Of Extravagant and Expenſive Living; 
another ſtep to a Tradeſman's diſaſter. 


SIR, 


ITHERTO I have written to you of 
Tradeſmen ruin'd by lawful and innocent di- 
verſions; and indeed theſe are ſome of the moſt 
dangerous Pits for a 'Tradeſman to fall into, becauſe 
men are ſo apt to be inſenſible of the danger; a ſhip 
may as well be loſt in a calm ſmooth ſea, and an eaſy 
fair gale of wind, as in a ſtorm, if they have no 
pilot, or the plot be ignorant or unwary ; and dif- 
aſters of that nature happen as frequently as any 
others, and are as fatal ; when rocks are apparent, 
and the pilot (bold and wilful) runs directly upon 

them, without fear or wit, we know the fate of 
the ſhip; it muſt periſh, and all thar are in it will 
inevitably be loſt; but in a ſmooth ſea, a bold 
ſhore, an eaſy gale, the unſeen rocks or ſhoals are 
the only dangers, and nothing can hazard them, bat 
the unskilfulneſs of the pilot; and thus it is in 
trade; 
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trade; open debaucheries and extravagances, and a 
profuſion of expence, as well as a general contempt 
of buſineſs, theſe are open and current roads to a 
Tradeſman's deſtruction; but a ſilent going on, in 
purſuit of innocent pleaſures, a ſmooth and calm, 
but certain neglect of his ſhop, and time, and bu- 
ſineſs, will as effectually and as ſurely ruin the 
Tradeſman as the other; and tho' the means are not 
ſo ſcandalous, the effect is as certain, But I proceed 
to the other. 

Nxxr to immoderate pleaſures, the Tradeſman 
ought to be warn'd againſt immoderate expence. 
This is a terrible article, and more particularly ſo to 
the Tradeſman, as cuſtom has now, (as it were on 
purpoſe for their undoing) introduc'd a general habit 
of, and as it were a general inclination among all 
ſorts of people to, an expenſive way of living ; to 
which might be added a kind of neceſſity of it ; 
for that even with the greateſt prudence and fruga- 
lity a man cannot now ſupport a family with the 
ordinary expence, which the ſame family might have 
been maintain'd with ſome few years ago : there is 
now, 1. A weight of taxes upon almoſt all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, bread and fleſh excepted, as coals, 
ſalt, malt, candles, ſoap, leather, hops, wine, fruit, 
and all foreign conſumptions. 2. A load of pride 
upon the temper of the nation, which in ſpight of 


taxes, and the unuſual dearneſs of every thing, yet 


prompts people to a profuſion in their expences. 
Tuts is not fo properly called a tax upon the 
Tradeſman ; I think rather, it may be called a plague 
upon them ; for there is firſt the dearneſs of every 
neceſſary thing to make living expenſive ; and ſe- 
condly, an unconquerable averſion to any reſtraint: 
ſo that the poor will be like the rich, and the rich 
like the great, and the great like the greateſt; and 
thus the world runs on to a kind of a diſtraction at 


this time; where it will end, time muſt diſcover. 
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Now, for the Tradeſman 1 ſpeak of, if he will 
thrive, he muſt reſolve to begin as he can go on; 
and if he does fo, in a word he muſt reſolve to live 
more under reſtraint than ever tradeſman of hisclaſs 
uſed to do; for every neceſſary thing being, as I 
have ſaid, grown dearer than before, he muſtentire- 
ly omit all the enjoyment of the unneceſſaries which 
he might have allow'd himſelf before, or perhaps 
be obliged to an expence beyond the income of his 
trade; and in either of theſe caſes he has a great 
hardſhip upon him. 

Wren I talk of immoderate expences, I muſt be 
underſtood not yet to mean the extravagances of 
wickedneſs and debaucheries; there are ſo many ſo- 
ber extravagances, and ſo many grave ſedate ways 
for a Tradeſman's ruin, and they are ſo much more 
dangerous than thoſe hare-brain'd deſperate ways of 
gaming, and whoring, that I think tis the beſt ſer- 


vice I can do the Tradeſman to iay before him thoſe ” 


ſunk rocks (as the ſeamen call them) thoſe ſecret 
_ dangers in the firſt place, that they may know how 

to avoid them ; and as for the other common 
ways, common diſcretion will ſupply them with 
caution for thoſe, and their ſenſes will be their 
protection. 

Tx dangers to the Tradeſmen, who J am direct- 
ing myſelf to, are from lawful things, and ſuch as 
before are called innocent; for I am ſpeaking to the 
ſober part of Tradeſmen, who yet are often ruin'd 
and overthrown in trade; and perhaps as many ſuch 
miſcarry, as of the mad and extravagant, particular- 
ly becauſe their number far exceeds them. Expen- 
five living is a kind of flow fever; it is not ſo open, 
ſo threatning and dangerous, as the ordinary diſtem- 
per which goes by that name; but it preys upon 
the ſpirits, and, when its degrees are increas d to an 
height, is as fatal and as ſure to kill as the other: 


tis a ſecret enemy, that feeds upon the vitals; and 
when 


— 
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when it has gone its full length, and the Janguiſhing 
Tradeſman is weaken'd in his folid part, I mean his 
ſtock, then it overwhelms him at once. 

ExpeNnsIve living feeds upon the life and blood 
of the Tradeſman ; for it eats into the two moſt 
eſſential branches of his trade, namely, his credit, 
and his caſh; the firſt is its triumph, and the laſt is 
its food : nothing goes out to cheriſh the exorbi- 
tance, but the immediate money; expences ſeldom 
go on truſt, they are generally ſupplied and ſup- 
ported with ready money, whatever are not. 
Tus expenſive way of living conſiſts in ſeveral 
things, which are all indeed in their degree ruinous 
to the Tradeſman ; ſuch as 


1. Exeexsrve houſe-keeping, or family-extrava- 
gance. 

2. ExPENSIVvE dreſſing, or the extravagance of fine 
cloaths. 5 1 

3. ExPENSIVE company, or keeping company above 
himſelf. 

4. Exp RNSsIVE eguipages, making a ſhew and 
oftentation of figure in the world. 


I might take them all in bulk, and ſay, What has 
a young Tradeſman to do with theſe? and yet where 
js there a Tradeſman now to be found, who is not 
more or leſs guilty? it is, as I have ſaid, the gene- 
ral vice of the times; the whole nation are more or 
leſs in the crime; what with neceſſity and inclina- 
tion, where is the man or the family that lives as 
ſuch families uſed to live? 

Ix ſhort, good husbandry and frugality is quite 
out of faſhion, and he that goes about to ſet up 
for the practice of it, muſt mortify every thing 
abodt him that has the leaſt tincture of frugality; 
tis the mode to live high, to ſpend more than we 
get, to neglect trade, contemn care and concern, and 
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go on without forecaſt, or without conſideration ; 
and in conſequence 'tis the mode to go on to ex- 
tremity, to break, become bankrupts and beggars, 
and ſo going off of the trading ſtage, leave it open 
for others to come after us, and do the ſame. 

To begin with houſe-keeping. I have already 
hinted, that every thing belonging to the family- 
ſubſiſtence bears a higher price than uſual, I may 
ſay, than ever: at the ſame time I can neither un- 
dertake to prove that there is more got by ſelling, or 
more ways to get it, I mean to a Tradeſman, than 
there was formerly; the conſequence then muſt be, 
that the Tradeſmen do not grow rich faſter than 
formerly ; at leaſt we may venture to fay this of 
Tradeſmen and their families, comparing them with 
former times, namely, that there is is not more got, 
and I am ſatisfied there is leſs laid up, than was 
then; or if you will have it, that Tradeſmen ger 
leſs and ſpend more than ever they did, how they 
ſhould be richer than they were in thoſe times is 
very hard to ſay. | 

Trar all things are dearer than formerly to a 
houſe-keeper, needs little demonſtration ; the taxes 
neceſſarily infer it from the weight of them, and the 
number of the things charged; for beſides the things 
enumerated above, we find all articles of foreign 
importation are increaſed in value to the conſumer 
by the high duties laid on them; ſuch as linen, 
eſpecially fine linen; ſilk, eſpecially foreign wrought 
filk : almoſt all things catable, drinkable and wear- 
able, are made heavy to us by high and exorbitant 
cuſtoms and exciſes; as brandies, tobacco, ſugar, 
deals and timber for building ; oil, wine, ſpice, raw 
ſilks, callicoes, chocolate, coffee, tea; on ſome of 
theſe the duties are more than doubled: and yet 
that which is moſt obſervable is, that ſuch is the 
expenſive humour of the times, that not a family, 
no, hardly of the meaneſt Tradeſman, but treat their 
Vor. I. I friends 
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friends with wine or punch, or fine ale; and have 
their parlours ſet off with the tea-table and the cho- 
colate- pot; treats and liquors all exotick, foreign 
and new among. Tradeſmen, are terrible articles in 
their modern expences ; which have nothing to be 
{aid for them, either as to the expence of them, or 
the helps to health which they boaſt of: on the 
contrary, they procure us rheumatick bodies, and 
conſumptive purſes, and can no way paſs with me 
for neceſſaries : but being needleſs, they add to the 
expence, by ſending us to the phyſicians and apo- 
thecaries to cure the breaches which they make in 
our health, and are themſelves the very worſt fort 
of ſuperfluities. 

Bur I come back to neceſſaries; and even in them 
family-expences are extremely riſen ; proviſions are 
higher rated; nothing of proviſions, that I know of, 
except only bread, mutton and fiſh, but which are 
made dearer than ever; houſe-rent in almoſt all 
the cities and towns of note in England, is exceſſively 


and extremely dearer; and that in ſpight of ſuch 


innumerable buildings as we ſee almoſt every where 
rais'd up, as well in the country as at London, and 
the parts adjacent. 

App to the rents of houſes, the wages of ſer- 
vants. A Tradeſman be he ever ſo much inclin'd 
to good husbandry, cannot always do his kitchen- 
work himſelf, ſuppoſe him a batchelor ; or can his 
wife, ſuppoſe him married, and ſuppoſe her to have 
brought him any portion, be his bedfellow and his 
cook roo; theſe maid-ſervants then are to be conſi- 
der'd, and are anexceeding tax upon houſe-keepers; 
thoſe who were formerly hired at three pounds to 
four pounds a year wages, now demand five, fix, 
and eight pounds a year, nor do they double any 
thing upon us but their wages and their pride ; for 
inſtead of doing more work for the advance of 
wages, they do Jeſs: and the ordinary work of fami- 
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lies cannot now be performed by the ſame number 
of maids, which in ſhort is a tax upon the upper ſort 
of Tradeſmen, and contributes very often to their 
diſaſters, by the extravagant keeping three or four 
maid- ſervants in a houſe, nay, ſometimes five, where 
two formerly were thought ſufficient. This very 
extravagance is ſuch, that talking lately with a man 
very well experienc'd in this matter, he told me he 
had been making his calculations on that very parti- 
cular; and he found by computation, that the num- 
ber of ſervants kept by all ſorts of people, Tradeſ- 
men as well as others, was ſo much increaſed that 
there are in London, and the towns within ten miles 
of it, take it every way, above an hundred thou- 
{and more maid- ſervants and foot-men, at this time 
in place, than uſed to be in the ſame compaſs of 
ground thirty years ago; and that their wages 
amounted to above forty ſhillings a head per annum, 
more than the wages of the like number of ſervants 
did amount to at the ſame length of time paſt; the 
advance to the whole body amounting to no leſs 
than two hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

IxDEzeD it is not eaſy to gueſs what the expence 
of wages ro ſervants amounts to in a year, in this 
nation; and conſequently we cannot eaſily determine 
what the increaſe of that expence amounts to in 
England, but certainly it muſt riſe to many hundred 
thouſand pounds a year in the whole. 

Tun Tradeſmen bear their ſhare of this expence 
and indeed too great a ſhare, very ordinary Tradeſ- 
men in London keeping at leaſt two maids, and ſome 
more, and ſome a foot-man or two beſides; for tis 
an ordinary thing to ſec the Tradeſmen and ſhop= 
keepers of London keep footmen, as well as the gen- 
tlemen; witneſs the infinite number of blue liveries, 
which are ſo common now, that they are called the 
Tradeſmens liveries; aad few gentlemen care to give 
blue to their ſervants for that very reaſon, - 
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Ix proportion to their ſervants, the 'Tradeſmen 


now keep their Tables; which are alſo advanced in 
their proportion of expence to other things: the 
truth is, that Citizens and Tradeſmens tables are now 
the emblems, not of plenty, but of luxury, not of 

houſe-keeping, but of profuſion, and that of 
the higheſt kind of extravagancies ; inſomuch, that 


it was the opinion of a gentleman lately who had 


been not a traveller only, but a nice obſerver of 
ſuch things abroad, that there is at this time more 


waſte of proviſions in England, than in any other 


nation in the world, of equal extent of ground ; 
and that England conſumes for their whole ſub- 
ſiſtence more fleſh than half Europe beſides ; that 
the beggars of London, and within ten miles round it, 
eat more white bread than the whole kingdom of 
Scotland; and the like, 

Bor this is an obſervation only, tho' I believe 
ttis very juſt; 1 am bringing it in here only as an 
example of the dreadful profuſion of this age; and 
how an extravagant way of expenſive living, per- 
fectly negligent of all degrees of frugality or good 
husbandry, is the reigning vice of the people: I 
could enlarge upon it, and very much to the pur- 
| Poſe here, but I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of it 
again. 

Tur Tradeſman, who I am ſpeaking to by way 
of direction, will not, I hope, think this the way 
for him to thrive, or find it for his convenience to 
fall in with this common height of living, at leaſt 
not preſently, in his beginning; if he comes gra- 
dually into it after he has gotten ſomething conſi- 
derable to lay by, I /ay, if he does it then, tis early 

enough nd he may be ſaid to be inſenſibly drawn 
into it by the neceſſity of the times ; becauſe, 


forſooth, tis a receiv'd notion, Ve muſt be like other 


folks : I fay, if he does fall into it then, when he 


will pretend he cannot help it, tis better than worſe i 
an 
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and if he can afford it, well and good; but to be- 
gin thus, to ſet up at this rate, when he firſt looks 
into the world, I can only ſay this, he that begins 
in ſuch a manner, *twill not be difficult to gueſs 
where he will end: for a Tradeſman's pride certain- 
ly precedes his deſtruction, and an expenſive living 
goes before his fall. 

We are ſpeaking now to a 'Tradeſman, who, tis 
ſuppos d, muſt live by his buſineſs; a young man 
who ſets up a ſhop, or warehouſe, and expects to 
get money; one that would be a rich Tradeſman, 
rather than a poor, fine, gay man; a grave citizen, 
not a peacock's feather: for he that ſets up for a Sir 
Fopling Flutter, inſtead of a compleat Tradeſman, is 
not to be thought capable of reliſhing this diſcourſe ; 
neither does this diſcourſe reliſh him; for ſuch men 
ſeem to be among the incurables, and are rather 
fit for an hoſpital of fools C/o the French call our 
bedlam) than to undertake trade, and enter upon 
buſineſs. 

TrADE is not a Ball, where people appear in 
Maſque, and act a part to make ſport; where they 
ſtrive to ſeem what they really are not, and to think 
themſelves beſt dreſt when they are leaſt known: 
but 'tis a plain viſible ſcene of honeſt life, ſhewn 
beſt in its native appearance, without diſguiſe; ſup- 
ported by prudence and frugality ; and like ſtrong 
ſtiff, clay land, grows fruitful only by good hul⸗ 
bandry, culture and manuring. 

A Tradeſman dreſs d up fine, with his long wig 
and ſword, may go to the ball when he pleaſes, for 
he is already dreſs'd up in the habit ; like a piece 
of counterfeit money, he is braſs waſh'd over with 
filver, and no Tradeſman will take him for current 
with money in his hand, indeed, he may go to the 
merchant's warehouſe and buy any thing, but no 
body will deal with him without it: he may write 
upon his edg'd hat, as a certain Tradeſman did whom 
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I knew, after having been once broke and ſet up 
again, I neither give nor take credit; in which he 
was right, for he could truſt nobody, becauſe no- 
body would truſt him; and as gthers ſet up in 
their ſhops, No truſt by retail, ſo he may ſay, Ns 
truſt by wholeſale, In ſhort thus equipp'd, he is 
truly a Tradeſman in maſquerade, and muſt paſs for 
ſuch where-ever he is known, , How long it may be 
before his dreſs and he may ſuit, is not hard to 
gueſs. | 

SoMe will have it that this expenſive way of 
living began among the Tradeſmen firſt, that is to 
ſay, among the citizens of London; and that their 
eager reſolv'd purſuit of that empty and meaneſt 
kind of pride call'd imitation, vig. to look like 
the gentry, and appear above themſelves, drew them 
into it. It has indeed been a fatal cuſtom, but it 
has been too long a city vanity ; if men of quality 
liv'd like themſelves, men of no quality would ſtrive 
to live, not like themſelves : if thoſe had plenty, 
theſe would have profuſion ; if thoſe had enough, 
theſe would have exceſs; if thoſe had what was 
good, theſe would have what was rare and exotick; 
I mean as to ſeaſon, and conſequently dear. And 
this is one of the ways that has worn out ſo many 
Tradeſmen before their time. | 

'Tx1s extravagance, where-e'er it began, had its 
firſt riſe among thoſe ſorts of Tradeſmen, who ſcorn- 
ing the ſociety of their ſhops and cuſtomers, apply- 
ed themſelves to rambling to courts and play ; kept 
company above themſelves, and ſpent their hours 
in ſuch company as liv'd always above them ; this 
could not but bring great expence along with it; 
and that expence would not be confined to the bare 
keeping ſuch company abroad, but ſoon ſhew'd it 
ſelf in living Lke them at home, whether the Tradeſ- 
men could ſupport it or no, 
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 KeeyiNG high company abroad, certainly brings 
on viſitings and high treatings at home ; and theſe 
are attended with coſtly furniture, rich cloaths, and 
dainty tables: how theſe things agree with a Tradeſ- 
man's income, tis eaſy to ſuggeſt; and that in 
ſhort, theſe meaſures have ſent ſo many Tradeſmen 
to the Mint, and to the Feet, where I am witneſs 
to it that they have ſtill carried on their expenſive 
living, till they have come at laſt to ſtarving and 
miſery; but have been ſo uſed to it, they could 
not abate it, or at leaſt not quite leave it off, tho 
they wanted the money to pay for it. 

Nox is the expenſive dreſſing a light tax upon 
Tradeſmen, as it is now come up to an exceſs not 
formerly known among them; and tho' it is true 
that this particularly reſpe&s the ladies, (for the 
Tradeſmens wives now claim that title, as they do 
by their dreſs claim the appearance,) yet to do 


Juſtice to them, and not to load the women with 


the reproach, as if it were wholly theirs, it muſt 


be acknowledged, the men have their ſhare in 


dreſs, as the times go now, tho' it is true, not 
ſo antick and gay as in former days; but do we not 
ſee fine wigs, fine holland ſhirts of ſix to ſeven 


ſhillings an ell, and perhaps lac'd alſo: all lately 


brought down to the level of the apron, and be- 
come the common wear of "Tradeſmen ; nay, I 
may ſay of Tradeſmens apprentices, and that in 
ſuch a manner as was never known in England 
before ? | 
Ix the Tradeſman is thriven, and can ſupport this 
and his credit too, that makes the caſe differ, tho 
even then it cannot be ſaid to be ſuitable ; but for a 
Tradeſman to begin thus, is very imprudent, becauſe 
the expence of this, as I ſaid before, drains the very 
life-blood of his trade, taking away hisready money 
only, and making no return, but the worſt of re- 

I 4 turn, 
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turn, poverty and reproach; and in caſe of miſcar- 
riage, infinite ſcandal and offence. 

I am loth to make any part of my writing a ſa- 
tire upon the women ; nor indeed does the extra- 
vagance either of dreſs or houſe keeping, lie all, or 
always at the door of the Tradeſmens wives; the 
husband is often the prompter of it; at leaſt he does 
not let his wife into the detail of his circumſtances, 
he does not make her miſtreſs of her own condi- 
tion; but either flatters her with notions of his 
wealth, his profits, and his flouriſhing circumſtan- 
ces, and ſo the innocent woman ſpends high and 
lives great, believing that ſhe is in a condition to 
afford it, and that her husband approves of it; at 
leaſt he does not offer to retrench or reſtrain her, 
but lets her go on, and indeed goes on with her, 
to the ruin of both. 

I cannot but mention one thing here (tho' I pur- 
pole to give you one diſcourſe on that ſubject by it 
ſelf) namely, the great and indiſpenſible obligation 
there is upon a Tradeſman always to acquaint his 
wife with the truth of his circumſtances, and not 
to let her run on in ignorance, till ſhe falls with 
him down the precipice of an unavoidable ruin ; a 
thing no prudent woman would do, and therefore 
will never take amiſs a husband's plainneſs in that 
particular caſe. But I reſerve this to another place, 


becauſe I am rather directing my diſcourſe at this 


time to the Tradeſman at his beginning, and, as it 
may be ſuppoſed, unmarried. 
VNxxx to the expenſive dreſſing, I place the ex- 
penſive keeping company, as one thing fatal to a 
Tradeſman, and which, if he would be a complete 
Tradeſman, he ſhould avoid with the utmoſt dili- 
Fence. 

"Tis an agreeable thing to be ſeen in good 
company; for a man to ſee himſelf courted and va- 


lued, and his company deſired by men of _— 
an 
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and diſtinction; I ſay, this is very pleaſing to any 
young "Tradeſman, and it is really a ſnare which 
a young Tradeſman if he be a man of ſenſe, can 
very hardly reſiſt: There is in itſelf indeed nothing 
that can be objected againſt, or is not very agree- 
able to the nature of man, and that not to his vicious 
part merely, but even to his beſt faculties; for who 
would not value himſelf upon being, as above, ren» 
dred acceptable to men both in ſtation and figure 
above themſelves? and it is really a piece of ex- 
cellent advice, which a learned man gave to his ſon. 


always to keep company with men above himſelf, 


not with men below himſelf. 

Bur take me now to be talking, as I really am, 
not to the man merely, but to his circumſtances ; 
if he were a man of fortune, and had the view of 
great things before him, it would hold good ; but 
if he is a young Tradeſman, ſuch as I am now 
ſpeaking of, who is newly entred into buſineſs, and 
muſt depend upon his ſaid buſineſs for his ſub- 
ſiſtence and ſupport, and hopes to raiſe himſelf by 
it; I ſay, if I am talking to ſuch an one, I muſt 
fay ro him, that keeping company as above, with 
men ſuperior to himſelf in knowledge, in figure, 
and eſtate, is not his buſineſs ; for firſt as ſuch con- 
verſation muſt neceſſarily take up a great deal of his 
time, ſo it ordinarily muſt occaſion a great expence 
of money, and both deſtructive of his proſperity ; 
nay, ſometimes the firſt may be as fatal to him as the 
laſt; and 'tis oftentimes true in that ſenſe, of trade, 
that while by keeping company he is drawn out of 
his buſineſs, his abſence from his ſhop or warehouſe 
is the moſt fatal to him ; and while he ſpends one 
crown in the tavern, he ſpends forty crowns worth 
of his time; and with this difference too, which 
renders it the worſe to the Tradeſman, viz. that the 
money may be recovered, and gotten up again, but 
the time cannot. For example, 

| | 1. PeR- 
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1. Pexnaps in that very juncture a perſon comes 
to his warehouſe, ſuppoſe the Tradeſman to be a 
warchouſe-keeper, who trades by commiſfion, and 
this perſon, being a clothier in the country, comes 
to offer him his buſineſs, the commiſſion of which 
might have been worth to him 30 to 40 or 50/. 
per annum, but finding him abroad, or rather, not 
finding him at home, and in his buſineſs, goes to 
another, and fixes with him at once. I once new 
a dealer loſe ſuch an occaſion as this for an after- 
noon's pleaſure, he being fooliſhly gone a fiſhing in- 
to Hackney-marſh, This loſs can never be reſtor'd; 
this expence of time was a fatal expence of money ; 
and no 'Tradeſman will deny but they find many 
ſuch things as this happen in the courſe of trade, 
Either to themſelves, or others. | 
2. ANorRER Tradeſman is invited to dinner by 
bis great friend; for I am now ſpeaking chiefly upon 
the ſubject of keeping high company, and what the 
Tradeſman ſometimes ſuffers by it; it may be true 
that there he finds a moſt noble entertainment, the 
perſon of quality, and that profeſſes a friendſhip for 
him, treats him with infinite reſpect, is fond of 
him, makes him welcome as a prince ; for I am 
ſpeaking of the acquaintance as really valuable and 
good in itſelf; but, then ſee it in its conſequences; 
the Tradeſman on this occaſion miſſes his Change; 
that is, omits going to the Exchange for that one 
day only, and not being found there, a merchant 
with whom he was in treaty for a large parcel of 
foreign goods, which would have been to his advan- 
tage to have bought, ſells them to another more dili- 
= man in the ſame way; and when he comes 


has loſt a bargain that would have been worth an 
100 ] buying, and now being in want of the goods, 
he is forced to entreat his neighbour who _ 

| them, 


ome, he finds to his great mortification, that he 
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them, to part with ſome of them at a conſiderable 
advance of price, and eſteem it a favour too. Who 
now paid deareſt for the viſit to a perſon of figute? 
the gentleman, or man of quality, who perhaps 
ſpent twenty ſhillings extraordinary to give him a 
handſome dinner, or the Tradeiman who loſt a 
bargain worth a hundred pound buying to go to 
eat it ? | 

3. Axor HER Tradeſman goes to Change in the 
ordinary courſe of his buſineſs, intending to ſpeak 
with ſome of the merchants his cuſtomers, as is 
uſual, and get orders for goods, or perhaps an ap- 
pointment to come to his warehouſe to buy; but a 
ſnare of the like kind falls in his way, and a couple 
of friends, who perhaps have little or no buſineſs, 
at leaſt with him, lay hold of him, and they agree 
to go off Change to the tavern together. By com- 
plying with this invitation, he omits ſpeaking to 
ſome of thoſe merchants, as above, who though he 
knew nothing of their minds, yet it had been his 
buſineſs to have ſhewn himſelf to them, and have 
put himſelf in the way of their call; but omitting 
this, he goes and drinks a bottle of wine, as above, 
and tho' he ſtays but an hour, or, as we ſay, but a 
little while, yet unluckily in that interim, the mer- 
chant not ſeeing him on the Exchange, calls at his 
warehouſe as he goes from the Exchange, but not 
finding him there neither, he goes to another ware- 
houſe, and gives his orders to the value of three or 
four hundred pounds, to a more diligent neighbour 
of the ſame buſineſs; by which he (the warehouſe- 
keeper) not only loſes the profit of ſelling that par- 
cel, or ſerving that order, but the merchant is ſhew'd 


the way to his neighbour's warehouſe, who being 


more diligent than himſelf, fails not to cultivate his 
intereſt, obliges him with ſelling low, even to little 
or no gain, for the firſt parcel ; and to the unhappy 
Tradeſman loſes not his ſelling that parcel only, 
but 
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but loſes the very cuſtomer, which was, as it were, 
his peculiar property before. | 


Arr. theſe things, and many more ſuch, are the 
conſequences of a Tradeſman's abſence from his bu. 
fineſs; and I therefore ſay, the expence of time on 
ſuch light occaſions as theſe, is one of the worſt 
ſorts of exravagance, and the moſt fatal to the 
Tradeſman, becauſe really he knows not what he 
loſes. | | 

Azove all things, the Tradeſman ſhould take 
care not to be abſent in the ſeaſon of buſineſs, as I 
have mention'd above ; for the warehouſe-keeper 
to be abſent from *Change, which is his market, or 
from his warehouſe, at the times when the mer- 
chants generally go about to buy, he had better be 
abſent all the reſt of the day. 

I know nothing is more frequent, than for the 
Tradeſman, when company invites, or an excurſion 
from buſineſs preſſes, to ſay, Well, come, I have 
nothing to do; here's no buſineſs to hinder, there's 
nothing neglected, I have no letters to write, and 
the like; and away he goes to take the air for the 
afrernoon, or to fit and enjoy himſelf with a friend, 
all of them things innocent and lawful in themſelves; 
but here is the criſis of a Tradeſman's proſperity, 
in that very moment buſineſs preſents, a valuable 
cuſtomer comes to his warehouſe to buy, and an 
unexpected bargain offers to be ſold, another calls to 
pay money, and the like; nay, I would almoſt ſay, 
but that I am loth to concern the devil in more evils 
than he is guilty of, that the devil frequently draws 
a man out of his buſineſs when ſomething extraor- 
dinary is juſt at hand for his advantage. 

Bor not, as I have ſaid, to charge the devil with 
what he is not guilty of, the Tradeſman is general- 
ly his own tempter; his head runs off from his 


buſineſs by a ſecret indolence ; company, and — 
| plea- 
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pleaſure of being well receiv'd among gentlemen, is 
à curſed ſnare to a young Tradeſman, and carries 
him away from his buſineſs, for the mere vanity of 
being careſs d and complimented by men who mean 
no ill, and perhaps know not the miſchief they do 
to the man they ſhew reſpect to; and this the 
young Tradeſman cannot reſiſt, and that is in time 
his undoing, 

Tux Tradeſman's pleaſure ſhould be in his buſi- 
neſs, his companions ſhould be his books, and if he 
has a family, he makes his excurſions up ſtairs, and 
no farther ; when he is there a bell or a call brings 
him down ; and while he is in his parlour, his ſhop 
or his warehouſe never miſſes him, his cuſtomers 
never go away unſerv'd, his letters never come in and 
are unanſwer d. None of my cautions aim at reſtrain- 
ing a Tradeſman from diverting himſelf as we call 
it, with his fire-ſide, or keeping company with his 
wife and children : there are ſo few Tradeſmen ruin 
themſelves that way, and ſo few ill conſequences hap- 
pen upon an uxorious temper, that I will not ſo much 
as rank it with the reſt ; nor can it be juſtly call'd 
one of the occaſions of a Tradeſman's diſaſters; on 
the contrary, tis too often that the want of a due 
complacency there, the want of taking delight there, 
eſtranges the man from not his parlour only, but 
his warehouſe and ſhop, and every part of buſineſs, 
that ought to engroſs both his mind and his time. 
That Tradeſman that does not delight in his fami- 
ly, will never long delight in his buſineſs ; for as 
one great end of an honeſt 'Tradeſman's diligence is 
the ſupport of his family, and the providing for 
the comfortable ſubſiſtence of his wife and children ; 
ſo the very ſight of, and above all, his tender and 
affectionate care for his wife and children, is the 
{pur of his diligence ; this is it puts an edge upon 
his mind, and makes him hunt the world for buſineſs 
as eager as hounds hunt the woods for their y_- 

WHEN 
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when he is diſpirited or diſcouraged by croſſes and 
_ diſappointments, and ready to lie down and deſpair, 


the very ſight of his family rouzes him again, and 
he flies to his buſineſs with a new vigour ; I muſt 


follow my buſineſs, ſays he, or we muſt all ſtarve; 


my poor children muſt periſh ; in a word, he that 
is not animated to diligence by the very ſight and 
thought of his wife and children being brought to 
miſery and diſtreſs, is a kind of a deaf adder that no 
muſick will charm, or a Turkiſh mute that no pity 
can move: ina word, he is a creature not to becall'd 
human, a wretch harden'd againſt all the paſſions and 
affections that nature has furniſh'd other animals 
with; and as there is no rhetorick of uſe to ſuch a 
kind of man as that, fo I am not talking to ſuch a 
one, he goes among the incurables; for where nature 
cannot work, what can argument aſſiſt? 
I am, &c. 


— 
» 


ET TERM 
Of the Tradeſman's marrying too ſoon. 


SIR, 


T was a prudent proviſion which our anceſtors 
made in the indentures of Tradeſmens apprenti- 
ces, that they ſhould not contract matrimony du- 
ring their apprenticeſhip ; and they bound it with 
a penalty that was then thought ſufficient, however 
cuſtom has taken off the edge of it fince ; viz. that 
they who did thus contract matrimony ſhould for- 
feir their indentures, that is to ſay, ſhould loſe the 
benefit of their whole ſervice, and not be made 

free. 
DovusT- 
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DouBTLEss our forefathers were better acquain- 
ted with the advantages of frugality than we are, 
and ſaw farther into the deſperate conſequences of 
expenſive living in the beginning of a Tradeſman's 
ſetting out into the world than we do; at leaſt 'tis 
evident they ſtudied more, and practiſed more of 
the prudential part in thoſe caſes, than we do. 

Hence we find them very careful. to bind their 
youth under the ſtrongeſt obligations they could, 
to temperance, modeſty, and good husbandry, as 
the grand foundations of their proſperity in trade, 
and to preſcribe to them ſuch rules and methods of 
frugality and good hugbandry, as they thought 
would beſt conduce to their proſperity. 

Amons theſe rules this was one of the chief, 
viz. that they ſhould not wed before they had ſped: it 
is an old homely rule, and coarſly expreſs d, but the 
meaning is evident, that a young beginner ſhould 
never marry too ſoon ; while he was a ſervant, he 
was bound from it as above, and when he had his 
liberty, he was perſuaded againſt it by all the ar- 
guments which indeed ought to prevail with a con- 
ſidering man, namely, the expences that a family 
neceſſarily would bring with it, and the care he 
ought to take to be able to ſupport the expence 
before he brought it upon himſelf. 


ON this account it is, I ſay, our anceſtors took 


more care of their youth than we now do, art leaſt, 
I think, they ſtudied more the beſt methods of 


= . thriving, and were better acquainted with the ſteps by 


which a young Tradeſman ought to be introduc'd 
into the world than we are, and of the difficulties 


which thoſe people would neceſſarily involve them 


ſelves in, who deſpiſing thoſe rules and methods of 
frugality, involved themſelves in the expence of 


a family before they were in a way of gaining ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport it, 


A mar- 
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A married apprentice will always make a repented 
Tradeſman, and thoſe ſtolen matches, a very few ex- 


cepted, are generally attended with infinite broils and 
troubles, difficulties, and croſs events to carry them 


on at firſt by way of intrigue, to conceal them 


afterwards under fear of ſuperiors, to manage after 
that for the keeping off ſcandal, and preſerve the 
character as well of the wife as of the husband; and 
all this neceſſarily attended with a heavy expence, 
even before the young man is out of his time; be- 
fore he has ſer a foot forward, or gotten a ſhilling 
in the world; ſo that all this expence is out of his 
original ſtock, even before he gets it, and is a ſad 
draw-back upon him when it comes. 

Nav, this unhappy and dirty part is often attend- 
ed with worſe conſequences ſtill ; for this expence 
coming upon him while he is but a ſervant, and while 
his portion, or whatever it is to be called, is not yet 
come into his hand, he is driven to terrible exigences 
to ſupply it ; if his circumſtances are mean, and his 
trade mean, he is frequently driven to wrong his 
maſter, and rob his ſhop, or his till for money, if 
he can come at it; and this, as it begins in madneſs, 
generally ends in deſtruction ; for often he is diſ- 
cover'd, expos d, and perhaps puniſh'd, and fo the 
man is undone before he begins ; if his circumſtan- 
ces are good, and he has friends that are able, and 
expectations that are conſiderable, then his expence 
is ſtill the greater, and ways and means are found out, 
or at leaſt look'd for to ſupply the expence, and 
conceal the fact, that his friends may not know of it, 
*till he has gotten the bleſſing he expects into his 
hands, and is put in a way to ſtand upon his own 
legs; and then it comes out with a great many griev- 
ing aggravations to a parent to find himſelf trick d 
and defeated in the expectations of his ſon's marry- 
ing handſomly, and to his advantage; inftead of 


which he is oblig'd to receive a diſhclout for a 
daughter- 
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daughter-in-law, and fee his family propagated by 
a race of beggars, and yer perhaps as haughty, as 
inſolent, and as expenſive, as if ſhe had bleſs'd the 
family with a lady of fortune, and brought a fund 
with her to have ſupported the charge of her po- 
ſterity. Wi | 
Wren this happens, the poor young man's caſe 
is really deplorable: before he is out of his time, 
and while he nourithes his new ſpouſe in the dark, 
he is oblig'd to borrow, of friends, if he has any, on 
pretence his father does not make him a ſufficient al- 
lowance, or he intrenches upon his maſter's caſh, 
which perhaps, he being the eldeſt apprentice, is in his 
hands ; and this he does, depending that when he is 
out of his time, and his father gives him wherewith 
to ſet up, he will make good the deficiency : and all 
this happens accordingly ; ſo that his reputation as 
to his maſter is preſervd, and he comes off clear as 
to diſhoneſty in his truſt. 
Bor what a fad chaſm does it make in his for- 
tune! I knew a certain young Tradeſman, whoſe 
fither knowing nothing of his ſon's meaſures, gave 
him 2000 J. to ſet up with, ſtraining himſelf to the 
utmoſt for the well introducing his ſon into the 
world; but who, when he came to ſet up, having 
near a year before married the ſervant- maid of the 
houſe and kept her privately at a great expence, 
had above ſix hundred pounds of his ſtock already 
| waſted and ſunk, before he began for himſelf; the 
4 conſequence of which was, that going in partner 
with another young man, who had likewiſe 2000 J. 
to begin with, he was, inſtead of a half of the 
profits, obliged to make a private article to accept of - 
a third of the trade; and the beggar-wife proving 
more expenſive by far than the partner's wife (who 
married afterwards, and doubled his fortune) the 
firſt young man was oblig'd to quit the trade, and 
with his remaining ſtock ſet up by himſelf; in 
Vor. I. which 


2 
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which caſe his expences continuing, and his ſtock 
being inſufficient, he ſunk gradually, and then broke 
and died poor: In a word, he broke the heart of 
his father, waſted what he had, could never recover 
it, and at laſt it broke his own heart too. 

Bur I ſhall bring it a little farther. Suppoſe 
the youth not to act ſo groſly neither; nor to marry 
in his apprenticeſhip, not to be forced to keep a 
wife in the dark, and eat the bread he never got; 
but ſuppoſe him to be entred upon the world, that 
he has ſet up, op:n'd ſhop, or fitted up his ware- 
houſe, and he is ready to begin his trade ; the next 
thing in the ordinary courſe of the world at this time 
is 4 wife; nay, I have met with ſome parents, who 
have been indiſcreet enough themſelves to prompt 
their ſons to marry as ſoon as they are ſet up ; and 
the reaſon they give for it is, the wickedneſs of 
the age, that youth are drawn in a hundred ways 
to ruinous matches or debaucheries, and are ſo eaſily 
ruin'd by the meer looſeneſs of their circumſtances, 
that *tis needful to marry them to keep them at 
home, to preſerve them diligent, and bind them 
down cloſe to their buſineſs. 

Tris, be it juſt or not, is a bad cure of an ill 
diſeaſe ; it is ruining the young man's fortune to 
make him ſober, and making him a ſlave for life to 
make him diligent; be it that the wife he ſhall 
marry is a ſober, frugal, houſewifely woman, and 
that nothing is to be laid to her charge, but the 
meer neceſſary addition of a family expence, and 
that with the utmoſt moderation ; yet at the beſt 
he cripples his fortune, fock-ftarves bis buſineſs, and 
brings a great expence upon himſelf at firſt, before 
by his ſucceſs in trade he had laid up ſtock enough 
to ſupport the charge. 

FissrT, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that at his 
beginning in the world he cannot expect to get ſo 


good a portion with a wife, as he might aſter he 


had 
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had been ſet up a few years, and by his diligence 
and frugality, join'd to a ſmall expence in houſe- xeep- 
ing, had increas d both his ſtock in trade, and the 
trade itſelf; then he would be able to look forward 
boldly, and would have ſome pretence for inſiſting 
on a fortune, when he could make out his improves 
ments in trade, and ſhew, that he was both able to 
maintain a wife, and able to live without her. When 
a young Tradeſman in Holland or Germany goes a 
courting, I am told, the firſt queſtion the young 
woman asks of him, or perhaps her friends for her; 
is, Ar# you able to pay the charges? that is to ſay in 
Engliſh, Are you able to keep a wife when you have 
got her? the queſtion is a little Gotbick indeed, and 
would be but a kind of groſs way of receiving a 
lover here, according to our Engliſh good breeding ; 
but there is a great deal of reaſon in the enquiry, that 
muſt be confeſs'd; and he that is not able to pay the 
charges, ſhould never begin the journey ; for be 
the wife what ſhe will, the very ſtate of life, that 
naturally attends the marrying a woman, brings with 
it an expence ſo very conſiderable, that a Tradeſ- 
man ought to conſider very well of it before he 
engages. . 

Bur it is to be obſery'd too, that abundance of 
young Tradeſmen, eſpecially in England, not only 
marry early, but by the ſo marrying they are oblig'd 
to take up with much leſs fortunes in their haſte, 
than when they allow themſelves longer time of 
conſideration ; as it ſtands now, generally ſpeaking, 
the wife and the ſhop make their firſt ſhew together z 
but how few of theſe early marriages ſucceed ? how 
hard ſuch a Tradeſman finds it to ſtand and ſupport 
the weight that attends it, I appeal to the experience 
of thoſe, who having taken this wrong ſtep, and be- 
ing with difficulty got over it, are yet good judges 
ot that particular circumſtance in others that come 
after them, | | 
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I know tis a common cry that is rais'd againſt 
the woman, when her husband miſcarries, namely, 
that tis the wife has ruin'd him: it is true, in ſome 
particular. caſes it may be ſo, but in general tis 
wrong placed ; they may ſay marrying has ruin'd 
the man, when they cannot ſay his wife has done it; 
for the woman was not in fault, but her husband. 
g Wren a Tradeſman marries, there are neceſſary 
conſequences, I mean of expences, which the wife 
ought not to be charg'd with, and cannot be made 
accountable for; ſuch as, ſirſt, furniſhing the houſe; 
and let this be done with the utmoſt plainneſs, ſo as 


to be decent, yet it muſt be done ; and this calls 


for ready money, and that ready money by ſo much 
diminiſhes his ſtock in trade ; nor is the wife at all 
to be charg'd in this cafe, unleſs ſhe either put him 
to more charge than was needful, or ſhew'd herſelf 


diſſatisfy d with things needful, and requir'd extra- 


vagant gaiety and expence : ſecondly, ſervants ; if the 
man was frugal before, it may be he ſhifted with a 
ſhop, and a ſervant in it, an apprentice, or journcy- 
man, or perhaps without one at firſt, and a lodging 
for himſelf, where he kept no other ſervant, and ſo 
his expences went on ſmall and eaſy ; or, if he was 
obliged to take a houſe becauſe of his buſineſs and 
the ſituation of his ſhop, he then either let part of 
the houſe to lodgers, keeping himſelf a chamber 
in it, or at the worſt left it unfurniſh'd, and with- 
out any one but a maid- ſervant to dreſs his victuals, 
and keep the houſe clean ; and thus he goes on while 

a batchelor, with a middling expence at moſt. 
Bur when he brings home a wife, beſides the 
furniſhing his houſe, he muſt have a formal houſe- 
keeping, even at the very firſt; and, as children 
come on, more ſervants, that is, maids or nurſes, 
that are as neceſſary as the bread he eats; eſpecially 
if he multiplies apace, as he ought to ſuppoſe he 
may ; in this caſe let the wife be frugal and ma- 
naging, 
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naging, let her be unexceptionable in her expence, 
yet the man finds his charge mount high, and per- 
952 too high for his gettings, notwithſtanding the 
additional ſtock obtain'd by her portion; and what 
is the end of this, but inevitable decay, and at laſt 

poverty and ruin? 0 
Nav, the more the woman is blameleſs, the more 
certain is his overthrow ; for if it was an expence 
that was extravagant and unneceſſary, and that his 
wife ran him out by her high living and gaiety, he 
might find ways to retrench, to take up in time, 
and prevent the miſchief that is in view ; a woman 
may with kindneſs and juſt reaſoning be eaſily con- 
vinced, that her husband cannot maintain ſuch an 
expence, as ſhe now lives at; and let Tradeſmen ſay 
what they will, and endeavour to excuſe themſelves 
as much as they will, by loading their wives with the 
blame of their miſcarriage, as I have known ſome 
do, and as old father Apa, tho in another caſe, 
did before them; I muſt ſay ſo much in the wo- 
man's behalf at a venture; it will be very hard to 
make me believe that any woman, that was not fit 
for Bedlam, if her husband truly and timely repre- 
ſented his caſe to her, and how far he was or was 
not able to maintain the expence of their way of 
living, would not comply with her husband's cir- 
cumſtances, and retrench her expences, rather than 
go on for a while, and come to poverty and miſery ; 
Let then the 'Tradeſman lay it early and ſeriouſly - 
before his wife, and with kindneſs and plainneſs tell 
her his circumſtances, or never let him pretend to 
charge her with being the cauſe of his ruin; let him 
tell her how great his annual expence is; far a wo- 
man who receives what ſhe wants as ſhe wants it, 
that only takes it with one hand, and lays it out 
with another, does not, and perhaps cannot, always 
keep an account, or caſt up how much it comes to 
by the year; let her husband, therefore, I ſay, tell 
K 3 her 
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her honeſtly how much his expence for her and him. 
ſelf amounts to yearly ; and tell her as honeſtly, thax 
it is too much for him, that his income in trade will 
not anſwer it; that he goes backward, and the laſt 
year his family expences amounted to ſo much, ſay 
400 J. (for that is but an ordinary ſum now for a 
Tradeſman to ſpend, whatever it has been eſteem'd 
formerly) and that his whole trade, tho' he made 
no bad debts, and had no loſſes, brought him in but 
320 J. the whole year, ſo that he was 80 J. that year 
à worſe man than he was before; that this comin 

ear he had met with a heavy loſs already, having 
Fad a ſhop-keeper in the country broke in his debt 
200 J. and that he offer'd but eight ſhillings in the 
pound, ſo that he ſhould loſe 1207. by him, and 
that this, added to the 807. run out laſt year, came 
to 2001. and that if they went on thus, they ſhould 
be ſoon reduc'd. 

Wrar could the woman ſay to ſo reaſonable a 
diſcourſe, if ſhe was a woman of any ſenſe, but to 
reply, ſhe would do ary thing that lay in her power 
to aſſiſt him, and if her way of living was too great 
for him to ſupport, ſhe would leſſen it in any thing 
ſhe could, as he ſhould direct, and as much as he 
thought was reaſonable? and thus going hand in 
hand, ſhe and he together abating what reaſon 
required, they might bring their expences within 
the compaſs of their gettings, and be able to go on 
again comfortably. 1 

Bur now, when the man finding his expences 
greater than h's income, and yet when he looks into 
thoſe expences finds that his wife is frugal too, and 
induſtrious, and applies diligently to the managing 
her family, and bringing up her children, ſpends no- 
thing idly, ſaves every thing that can be ſav'd, that 
inſtead of keeping too many ſervants, ſhe is a ſer- 
vant to every body herſelf; and that in ſhort, when 
he makes his ſtricteſt examination, he finds ſhe lays 

| | out 
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out nothing but what is abſolutely neceſſary, what 
now muſt this man do? he is ruin'd inevitably ; for 
all his expence is neceſſary, there is no retrenching, 
no abating any thing. 

Ta1s, I fay, is the worſt caſe of the two indeed; 
and this man, tho' he may ſay he is undone by mar- 
rying, yet cannot blame the woman, and ſay he is 
undone by his wife: 'This is the very caſeI am ſpeak- 
ing of; the man ſhould not have married ſo ſoon ; 
he ſhould have ſtaid till, by puſhing on his trade 
and living cloſe in his expence, he had increaſed his 
ſtock, and been what we call before-hand in the 
world ; and had he done thus, he had not been un- 
done by marrying. 

Ir is a little hard to ſay it, but in this reſpect it 
is very true, there is many a young Tradeſman 
ruined by marrying a good wife ; in which pray 
take notice that I obſerve my own juſt diſtinction; 
I do not ſay they are ruin'd or undone by a good 
wife, or by their wives being good, but by their 
marrying, their unſeaſonable, early, and haſty mar- 
rying, before they had caſt up the coſt of one, or 
the income of the other; before they had enquir'd 
into the neceſſary charge of a wife and a family, or 


| ſeen the profits of their buſineſs, whether it would 


maintain them, or no; and whether, as above, they 
could pay the charges, the increaſing neceſſary charge 
of a large and growing family. How to perſuade 
young men to conſider this in time, and beware 
and avoid the miſchief of it, that's a queſtion by 
itſelf, and hard enough to anſwer. 

Lr no man then, when he is brought to diſtreſs 


by this early raſhneſs, turn ſhort upon his wife, 


and reproach her with being the cauſe of his ruin ; 
unleſs at the ſame time he can charge her with ex- 
travagant living, needleſs expence, ſquandring away 
his money, ſpending it in trifles and toys, and run- 
ning him out till the ſhop could not maintain the 

| K 4 kitchen, 
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kitchen, much leſs the parlour; nor even then, un- 
leſs he had given her timely notice of it, and warn'd 
her that he was not able to maintain ſo large a fa- 


mily, or ſo great an expence, and that therefore ſhe 


would do well to conſider of it, and manage with a 
ſtreighter hand, and the like; if indeed he had done 
ſo, and ſhe had not comply'd with him, then ſhe 
had been guilty, and without excuſe too ; but as 
the woman cannot judge of his affairs, and he ſees 
and bears a ſhare in the riotous way of their living, 
and does not either ſhew his diſlike of it, or let her 
know by ſome means or other that he cannot ſup- 
port it, the woman cannot be charg'd with being 
his ruin, no, tho her way of extravagant expenſive 
living were really the cauſe of it: 1 met with a 
ſhort dialogue the other day between a 'Tradeſman 
and his wife upon ſuch a ſubject as this, ſome part 
of which may be inſtructing in the caſe before us. 

Tur Tradeſman was very melancholy for two or 
three days, and had appear'd all that time to be 
penſive and ſad, and his wife with all her arts, en- 
treaties, anger, tears, &c. could not get it out of 
him; only now and then ſhe heard him fetch a deep 
ſigh, and at another time ſay he id be was dead, 
and the like expreſſions: At laſt ſhe began the diſ- 
courſe with him in a reſpectful, obliging manner, 
but with the utmoſt importunity to get it out of 
him, thus: | 


Ilife. My Dear, what is the matter with you? 
Husband. Nothing. | | 
Fife. Nax don't put me off with an anſwer that 
ſignifies nothing; tell me what is the matter, for I 
am ſure ſomething extraordinary is the caſe ; tell me, 
I fay, do tell me. [ Then ſhe kiſſes him. 
Husb: Pzx1THEE don't trouble me. 
Il fe. J will know what is the matter. 
| 75 762 «> : ooo. 
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Hasb. I tell you nothing is the matter, what 
ſhould be the matter ? 
Hife. Comer, my Dear, I muſt not be put off ſoz 
1 am ſure, if it be any thing ill, I muſt have my 
ſhare of it at laſt, and why ſhould I not be worthy 
to know it, whatever 'tis, before it comes upon 
me. + 
| Husb. Poor woman! [ He kiſſes ber. 
Wife. WELL, but let me know what it is; come, 
don't diſtract yourſelf alone, let me bear a ſhare of 
your grief, as well as I have ſhar'd in your joy. 
Husb. My Dear, let me alone; you trouble me 
now indeed. [Kill he. keeps her off. 
Wife. TuxN you will not truſt your wife with 
knowing what touches you ſo ſenſibly ? 
Husb. I tell you, tis nothing, tis a trifle, *tis not 
worth talking of. 
Mife. Dox'r put me off with ſuch ſtuff as that; 
I tell you, tis not for nothing that you have been 
ſo concern'd, and that ſo long too; I have ſeen it 
plain enough, why you have droop'd upon it for 
this fortnight paſt, and above. 
Husb. Ay, this twelve-month and more. 
Wife. Very well, and yet 'tis nothing ? 
Husb. "Ts nothing that you can help me in. 
Wife. How do you know that? let me ſee and 


judge whether I can, or no. 


Husb. I tell you, you can't. 

Wife. Suxx tis ſome terrible thing then; why 
muſt not I know it? what, are you going to break? 
come, tell me the worſt of it. | 

Husb. BREAK! no, no, I hope not; break! no, 
Tl! never break. 

Wife. As good as you have broke, don't preſume ; 
no man in trade can ſay, he won't break. 

Husb. Yes, yes, I can ſay, I won't break. 

Wife. I am glad to hear it; I hope you have a 
knack then beyond other Tradeſmen. 

| Husb. 


/ 
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Husb. No, I have no ſuch knack neither 3 any 


man may ſay ſo as well as I, and no man need break, W. 
if he will act the part of an honeſt man. 
Wife. Aow is that, pray? | pe 
Husb. Wr, give up all faithfully to his credi- w 
tors, as ſoon as he finds there is a deficiency in his d 
_ and yet that there is enough left to pay ir 
them. | 
 #ife, Werk, I don't underſtand theſe things, p 
but I deſire you would tell me what it is troubles n 


you now, and if it be any thing of that kind, yet! 


think you ſhould let me know it. 1 

Husb. Way ſhould I trouble you with it? 3 
Wife. Ir would be very unkind to let me know 

nothing till it comes and ſwallows you up and me 

too, all on a ſudden; I muſt know it then, pray tel! 

it me now. By 


Husb. Wavy then I will tell you; indeed Iam W 
not going to break, and I hope I am in no danger 

of it, at leaſt not yer. 
Wife. I thank you, my Dear, for that; but ſtill, 
tho' tis ſome ſatifaction to me to be aſſured of fo 
much, yet I find there is ſomething in it; and 
- your way of ſpeaking is ambiguous and doubtful; 
I entreat you be plain and free with me, what is at 
the bottom of it? why don't you tell me ? what 
have I done, that I am not to be truſted with a 

thing that ſo nearly concerns me? 
Husb. I have told you, my Dear, pray be eaſy; 

1 am not going to break, I tell you. 
| Wife. Weir, but let us talk a little more ſe- 
riouſly of it; you are not going to break, that is, 
not juſt now, not yet, you ſfaid; but, my Dear, if 
it is then not juſt at hand, but may happen or 
is in view at ſome diſtance, may not | Ah ſteps be 
taken to prevent it for the preſent, and to ſave us 
from it at laſt too? e 
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Husb, War ſteps could you think of, if that 
was the caſe ? 

Wife. IxpRERD *tis not much that is in a wife's 
power, but I am ready to do what lies in me, and 
what becomes me; and firſt, pray let us live lower; 
do you think I would live as I do, if I thought your 
income would not bear it? No indeed! 

Husb. You have touch'd me in the moſt ſenſible 
part, my Dear : you have found out what has been 
my grief, you need make no farther inquiries. 

Wife. Was that your grief? and would you 
never be ſo kind to your wife, as to let her 
know it ? 

Husb. How could I mention ſo unkind a thing 
to you ? 

Wife. WouLD it not have been more unkind to 
have let things run on to deſtruction, and left your 
wife to the reproach of the world, as having ruin'd 
you by her expenſive living ? | 

Husb. Tnar's true, my Dear; and it may be I 
might have ſpoke to you at /aft, but I could not do 
it now; it looks ſo cruel and ſo hard to lower your 
figure, and make you look little in the eyes of the 

world, for you know they judge all by out- ſides, 
that I could not bear it. 

Wife. Ir would be a great deal more cruel to let 
me run on, and be really an inſtrument to ruin my 
husband, when, God knows, I thought I was within 
the compaſs of your gettings, and that a great way; 
and you know you always prompted me to go fine, 
to treat handſomely, to keep more ſervants, and 
every thing of that kind ; could I doubt but that 
you could afford it very well? 

Husb. Taar's true, but I ſee tis otherwiſe now; 
and tho''I cannot help it, I could not mention 
it to you, nor, for ought I know, ſhould I ever 
have done it. 


Wife. 
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Wife. Wur, you ſaid juſt now you ſhould have 


done it. 


Husb. Ax, at laſt perhaps I might, when things 


had been paſt recovery. | 

Wife. Tur is to ſay, when you were ruin'd and 

undone, and could not ſhew your head, I ſhould 

know it; or when a ſtatute of bankrupt had come 

cout, and the creditors had come and turn'd us out 
of doors, then I ſhould have known it ; that would 
have been a barbarous ſort of kindneſs. 

Husb. Wrar could I do? I could not help it. 

Hife. Just ſo our old acquaintance G— W— 

did? his poor wife knew not one word of it, nor 
ſo much as ſuſpected it, but thought him in as flou- 
riſhing circumſtances as ever; till on a ſudden he 
was arreſted in an action for a great ſum, ſo great 
that he could not find bail, and the next day an 
execution on another action was ſery'd in the houſe, 
and ſwept away the very bed from under her ; and 
the poor lady, that brought him 3000. portion, 

was turn'd into the ſtreet with five ſmall children to 
take care of. | 

Husb. HEx caſe was very ſad indeed. 

Wife. Bur was not he a barbarous wretch to her, 
to let her know nothing of her circumſtances ? ſhe 
was at the ball but the day before, in her velvet ſuit, 
and with her jewels on, and they reproach her with 
it every day. | 

Husb. Sax did go too fine indeed. 

M iſe. Do you think ſhe would have done fo, if 
ſhe had known any thing of his circumſtances? 

Husb. It may be not. 

Wife. No, uo, ſhe is a lady of too much ſenſe to 

allow us to ſuggeſt it. 

Husb. Axp why did he not let her have ſome 
notice of it? | | 
Wife. Way, he makes the ſame dull excuſe you 

ſpeak of ; he could not bear to ſpeak to her of it 
an 
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and it look d ſo unkind to do any thing to ſtreigthen 
her, he could not do it, it would break his heart, 
and the like; and now he has broke her heart. 

Husb. IJ know tis hard to break in upon one's 
wife in ſuch a manner, where there is any true kind- 
neſs, and affection; but | 

Wife. But! but what? was there really a true 
kindneſs and affection, as is the pretence, it would 
be quite otherwiſe ; he would not break his own 
heart forſooth, but choſe rather to break his wife's 
heart! he could not be ſo cruel to tell her of it, and 
therefore left her to be cruelly and villainouſly inſult- 
ed, as ſhe was, by the bailiffs and creditors ; was that 
his kindneſs to her? | | 

Husb. WELL, my Dear, I have not brought you 
to that, I hope. 

Wife. No, my Dear, and I hope you will not; 
however, you ſhall not ſay I will not do every thing 
I can to prevent it, and if it lies on my fide, you 
are ſafe. | 
| Husb, War will you do to prevent it? come, 
let's ſee, what can you do? | 

Wife. Wu firſt, J have kept five maids, you ſee, 
and a footman ; I ſhall immediately give three of my. 
maids warning, and the fellow alſo, and ſave you that 


* 


part of the expence. | 
Husb. How can you do that ? you can't do your 


buſineſs... 
Wife. Tes, Tes, there's no body knows what they 
can do till they are tried: two maids may do all my 
houſe-buſineſs, and I'll look after my children my. 
ſelf; and if I live to ſee them grown a little bigger, 
I'll make them help one another, and keep but one 
maid ; I hope that will be one ſtep towards help- 
ing it. 
Husb. Axp what will all your friends and acquain- 
tance, and the world, ſay to it? 
Wife. 
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break, and the world believe it to be by my high 
living, keeping a houſe full of ſervants, and do no- 
thing myſelf. | 

- Husb. Tur will ſay I am a going to break 
upon your doing this, and that's the way to 
make it ſo, | | | 

Wife. I had rather a hundred ſhould ſay you were 
going to break, than one would ſay you were really 
broke already. | | 
Husb. Bur 'tis dangerous to have it talk'd of, 
TR: | 
Wife. No, no, they will ſay we are taking effe- 
Qual ways to prevent breaking. 


Husb. But it would put a ſlur upon yourſelf too: 


I can't bear any mortifications upon you, any more 
than I can upon myſelf. 

Wife. Dox'T tell me of mortifications, it would 
be a worſe mortification a thouſand times over, to 
have you ruin'd, and have your creditors inſult me, 
with being the occaſion of it. ERS 

Husb. Ir is very kind in you, my Dear, and 1 
muſt always acknowledge it ; but however I would 
= have you ſtreighten yourſelf too much nei- 

Wife. Nax, this will not be fo much a mortifica- 
tion, as the natural conſequence of other things; for 
in order to abate the expence of our living, I reſolve 
to keep leſs company; I aſſure you I will lay down 
all the ſtate of living, as well as the expence of it; 
and firſt, I will keep no viſiting days; ſecondly, 
Il drop the greateſt part of the acquaintance I have; 
thirdly, I will lay down our treats, and entertain- 
ments, and the like needleſs occaſions of expence, 


and then I ſhall have no occaſion for ſo many 


maids. | Wt 

Husb. Bur this, my Dear, 1 ſay, will make as 
much noiſe almoſt, as if I was actually broke. Wit 
T ite. 


Wife. Nor half ſo much as they would to ſee you 


ne 


it 
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Wife. No, no, leave that part to me. 
Hasb. Bur you may tell me how you will ma- 
nage it then. 
Wife. Wax Tl go into the country. 
Husb. That will but bring them after you, as 
it us'd to do. | | 
Wife. Bur Tl put off our uſual lodgings at Ham- 
ad, and give out that I am gone to ſpend the ſum- 
mer in Bedfordſhire, at my aunt ——'s where every 
body knows I us'd to go ſometimes ; they can't come 
after me thither. 
Husb. But when you return, they will all viſit 
ou. 1 
: Wife. Yes, and I will make no return to all thoſe 
I have a mind to drop, and there's an end of all 
their acquaintance at once. | 
Husb. AND what muſt I do? | 
Wife. Nav, my Dear, tis not for me to direct 


| that part; you know how to cure the evil which 


you ſenſibly feel the miſchief of; if I do my part, 
I don't doubt you know how to do yours. 

Husb. Yes, I know, but 'tis hard, very hard. 

Wife. Nay, I hope tis no harder for you than tis 
for your wife. | 

Husb. Trar's true indeed, but I'll ſee. 

_ Wife. Tus queſtion to me is not whether tis hard, 
but whether tis neceſſary. 

Husb. Nax, tis neceſſary, that's certain. 

Wife. Tux I hope 'tis as neceſſary to you as to 
your wife. 

Husb. I know not where to begin. 

Wife. Way you keep two horſes and a groom, 
you keep rich high company, and you fit 
long at the Fleece every evening. I need ſay no 
more, you know where to begin well enough. 
Husb. Ir is very hard! I han't your ſpirit, my 


Dear. 
Wife. 


| —_ 
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Wife. J hope you are not more aſham'd to re- 
trench, than you would be to have yourname in the 
gaZzette, „ 

Husb. Ir is fad work to come down hill thus. 

Wife. Twoul p be worſe to fall down at one blow 
from the top; better ſlide gently and voluntarily 
down the ſmooth part, than to be puſh'd down the 
precipice, and be daſh'd all in pieces. 


TERRE was more of this dialogue, but I give you 
the part which I think moſt to the preſent purpoſe; 
and as I ſtrive to ſhorten the doctrine, ſo I will 
abridge the application alſo ; the ſubſtance of the 
caſe lies in a few particulars ttius ; 


1. Tux man was melancholy, and oppreſſed 
with the thoughts of his declining circumſtances, 
and yet had not any thought of letting his wife know 
it, whoſe way of living was high and expenſtve, and 
more than he could ſupport ; but tho' it muſt have 
ended in ruin, he would rather let it have gone on 


*till ſhe was ſurpriſed in it, than to tell the danger 


that was before her. 


Hrs wife very well argues the injuſtice and un- 
kindneſs of ſuch uſage, and how hard it was 
to a wife, who being of neceſſity to ſuffer in 
the fall, ought certainly to have the moſt 
early notice of it ; that if poſſible ſhe might 
prevent it, or at leaſt that ſhe might not be 
overwhelmed with the ſuddenneſs and the 


* 


terror of it. | 


II. Urox diſcovering it to his wife, or rather 
her drawing the diſcovery from him by her impor- 
tunity, ſhe, immediately and moſt readily and chear- 
fully, enters into meaſures to retrench her W 

an 


al 
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and, as far as ſhe was able, to prevent the blow, 
which was otherwiſe apparent and unavoidable. 
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Hence tis apparent, that the expenſive living of 
moſt Tradefmen in their families, is for want of 
a ſerious acquainting their wives with their cir- 
cumſtances, and acquainting them allo in time 
for there are very few of the ladies ſo unrea- 

ſonable, who, if their husbands ſeriouſly in- 
form'd them how things ſtood with them, and 
that they could not ſupport their way of living, 
would not willingly come into meaſures to pre- 
vent their own deſtruction, 


III. Tuar 'tis in vain, as well as unequal, for a 
Tradeſman to preach frugality to his wife, and to 
bring his wife to a retrenching of her expences, and 
not at the ſame time to retrench his own ; ſeeing 
that keeping horſes and high company is every way 
as great and expenſive, and as neceffary to be abated 
asany of the family extravagancies, letthem be which 
they will. | 


AlL this relates to the duty of a Tradeſman, in 
preventing his family-expences being ruinous to his 
buſineſs; but the true method to prevent all this, and 
never to let it come ſo far, is ſtill, as I faid before, 
not to marry too ſoon; not to marry, till by a fru- 
gal induſtrious management of his trade in the begin- 
ning, he has laid a foundation for maintaining a wife, 
and bringing up a family, and has made an eſſay by 
which he knows what he can, and cannot do; and 
alſo before he has laid up and increaſed his ſtock, 
that he may not cripple his fortune at firſt, and be 
ruin'd before he has begun to thrive. 

J am, &c. 


Ver. +a LE T- 
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reren . 
Of the Tradeſman's leaving his buſineſs 


to ſervants. 


* 


T is the ordinary excuſe of the gentlemen tradeſ- 
men of our times, that they have good ſervants, 
and that therefore they take more liberty to be out 
of their buſineſs, than they would otherwiſe do: 
O! /ays the ſhopkeeper, I have an apprentice, tis an 
eſtate to have ſuch a ſervant! J am as ſafe in him as 
if I had my eye upon the buſineſs from morning to 
night; let me be where 1 will, I am always fatisf- 
ed he is at home; if I am at the tavern, Iam ſure 
he is in the compting- houſe, or behind the counter; 
he is never out of his poſt. 5 

Ap then for my other ſervants, the younger ap- 

prentices, ſays he, tis all one as if I were there my 
ſelf; they would be idle it may be, but he wont 
let them, I aſſure you; they muſt ſtick cloſe to it, 
or he will make them do it; he tells them, boys do 
not come apprentices to play, but to work ; nct 
to {it idle and be doing nothing, but to mind their 
_ maſter's buſineſs, that they may learn how to do 
their own. 
VPxRT well; and you think, Sir, this young man 
being ſo much in the ſhop, and ſo diligent and faith- 
ful, is an eſtate to you, and ſo indeed it is; but are 
your cuſtomers as well pleas'd with this man too, 3s 
you are? or are they as well pleas'd with him, a 
they would be, if you were there yourſelf? 

Yes, they are, ſays the ſhop-keeper ; nay, abun- 
dance of the cuſtomers take him for the maſter of 
the ſhop, and don't know any other; and he is ſo 

very 
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very obliging, and pleaſes ſo well, giving content 
to every body, that if I am at any other part of 
the ſhop, and ſee him ſerving a cuſtomer, I never 
interrupt them, unleſs ſometimes he is ſo modeſt he 
will call me, and turning to the ladies ſay There's 
my maſter, Madam, if you think he will abate you 
any thing III call him; and ſometimes they will 
look a little ſurprized, and ſay, Is that your maſter ? 
indeed we thought you had been the maſter of the 
ſhop yourſelf. | | 

WELL, ſaid I, and you think yourſelf very hap- 
py in all this, don't you? pray how long has this 
young gentleman to ſerve? how long is it before 
his time will be out? O, he has almoſt a year and 
half to ſerve, ſays the ſhop-keeper. I hope then, 
ſay I, you will take care to have him knock'd on the 
head, as ſoon as his time is out. God forbid, ſays 
the boneft man, what do you mean by that? Mean! 
| ſay J, why if you don't, he will certainly knock 
your trade on the head as ſoon as the year and half 
comes to be up; either you mult diſpoſe of him, as 
I fay, or take care that he does not ſet up near you, 
no, not in the ſame ſtreet; if you do, your cuſto- 
mers will all run thither; when they miſs him in 
the ſhop, they will preſently enquire for him; and, 
as you ſay, they generally take him for the maſter, 
they will ask whether the gentleman is remoy'd that 
kept the ſhop before. 

Art my ſhopkeeper could ſay, was, that he had 
| got a falve for that ſore; and that was, that when 
Timothy was out of his time, that was his name, he 
reſoly'd to take him in partner. | 

A very good thing indeed! ſo you muſt take 27 
motby into half the trade when he is out of his time, 
for fear he ſhould run away with three quarters of it, 
when he ſets up for himſelf. But had not the maſter 
much better have been Timothy himſelf > then he had 
been ſure never to have the cuftomes take mot hy for 
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the maſter, and when he went away, and ſet up per. 
haps at next door, leave the ſhop, and run after him. 

TIs certain, a good ſervant, a faithful, induſtri- 
ous, obliging ſervant is a bleſſing to a Tradeſman, 
and, as be ſaid, is an eſtate to his maſter: but 
the maſter, by laying the ftreſs of his buſineſs upon 
him, diveſts himſelf of all the advantages of ſuch a 


ſervant, and turns the bleſſing into a blaſt ; for by 


giving up the ſhop, as it were, to him, and in- 
dulging himſelf in being abroad, and abſent from 
his bufineſs, the apprentice gets the maſtery of the 
buſineſs, the fame of the ſhop depends upon him; 
and when he ſets up, certainly follows him; ſuch 
a ſervant would, with the maſter's attendance too, 
be very helpful, and yet not be dangerous; ſich 
a ſervant is well, when he is viſibly an aſſiſtant to 
the maſter, but is ruinous when he is taken for the 
maſter, There is a great deal of difference between 
a ſervant's being the ſcay of his maſter, and his being 
the ſtay of his trade; when he is the fire, the maſter 
is ſerv'd by him, and when he is gone he breeds up 
another to follow his ſteps ; but when he is the las, 
he carries the trade with him, and does his maſter 
infinitely more hurt than good. 

A Tradeſman has a great deal of trouble with a bad 
ſervant, but muſt take heed he is not wounded by a 
good one: the extravagant idle vagrant ſervant hurts 
himſelf, but the diligent ſervant endangers hismaſter; 
the greater reputation the ſervant gets in hisbuſinels, 
the more care the maſter has upon him, leſt he gets 
within him, and worms him out of his buſineſs. 

Tre only way to prevent this, and yet not injure 

a diligent ſervant, is, that the maſter be as diligent as 
the ſervant; that the maſter be as muchat the ſhopas 
the man: he that will keep in his buſineſs, need never 
fear keeping his buſineſs, let his ſervant be as diligent 
as he will. Tis a hard thing that a tradeſman ſhould 
have the bleſſing of a good ſervant, and make it a curſe 
to him by his appearing leſs capable than his _ 
Ler 
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LEr your apprentice be in the buſineſs, but let 
the maſter be at the head of the buſineſs at all times: 
there is a great deal of difference between beingdili- 
gent in the buſineſs in the ſhop, and leading the whole 
buſineſs of the ſhop; an apprentice who is diligent 
may be maſter of his buſineſs, but ſhould never be 
maſter of the ſhop; the one is to be uſeful to his 
maſter, the other is to be maſter of his maſter ; and 
indeed this ſhews the abſolute neceſſity of diligence 
and application in a tradeſman, and how, for want 
of it, that very thing which is the bleſſing of another 
Tradeſman's buſineſs, is the ruin of his. 

SERVAN TS, eſpecially apprentices, ought. to be 
conſidered, as they really are, in their moveable 
ſtation, that they are here with you but ſeven years, 
and that then they act or move in a ſphere or ſta- 
tion of their own ; their diligence is now for you, 
but ever after it is for themſelves ; that the better 
ſervants they have been while they were with you, 
rhe more dangerous they will be to you when you 
part; that therefore, tho' you are bound in juſtice 
to them to let them into your buſineſs in every branch 
of it, yet you are not bound to give your buſineſs 
away to them; the diligence therefore of a good 
ſervant in the maſter's buſineſs ſhould be a ſpur to 
the maſter's diligence to take care of himſelf. 

THrrre is a great deal of difference alſo between 
truſting a ſervant in your buſineſs, and truſting him 
with your buſineſs; the firſt is leaving your buſinefs 
with him, the other is leaving your buſineſs to him; 
he that truſts a ſervant in his buſineſs, leaves his ſhop 
only to him; but he that leaves his buſinets to his 
ſervant, leaves his wife and children at his diſpoſe: 
in a word, ſuch a truſting or leaving the buſineſs to 
the ſervant is no leſs than a giving up all to him; 
abandoning the care of his ſhop and all his affairs to 
him; and when ſuch a ſervant is out of his time the 


maſter runs a terrible riſque, ſuch as indeed it is not fit 
L 3 any 
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any 'Tradeſman ſhould run, namely, of loſing the 
beſt of his buſineſs. 
Wrar I have been now ſaying, is of the Tradeſ- 
man leaving his buſineſs to his apprentices and ſer- 
vants, when they prove good, when they are honeſt 
and diligent, faithful and induſtrious ; and if there 
are dangers even in truſting good ſervants, and ſuch 
as do their duty perfectly well, what then muſt it 
be when the buſineſs is left to idle, negligent and 
extravagant ſervants, who both neglect their maſter's 
buſineſs and their own, who neither learn their trade 
for themſelves, or regard it for the intereſt of their 
maſters? if the firſt are a bleſſing to their maſters, 
and may only be made dangerous by their carry- 
ing away the trade with them when they go, theſe 
are made curſes to their maſters early, for they loſe 
the trade for themſelves and their maſters too. The 
firſt carry the cuſtomers away with them, the laſt 
drive the cuſtomers away before they go. What 
ſignifies going to ſuch a ſhop, /ay the Iadies, either 
ſpeaking of a mercer or draper, or any other trade? 
there's nothing to be met with there but a crew of 
ſaucy boys that are always at play when you come 
in, and can hardly refrain it when you are there ; one 
hardly ever fees a maſter in the ſhop, and the young 
rude boys hardly mind you when you are looking 
on their goods ; they talk to you as if they cared 
not whether you laid out your money or no, and as 
if they had rather you were gone, that they might 
go to play again; I go there no more, not I. 
Ix this be not the caſe, then you are in dangerof 
worſe ſtill, and that is, that they are often thieves; 
idle ones are ſeldom honeft ones; nay, they cannot in- 
deed be honeſt in a ſtrict ſenſe if they are idle: but 
by diſhoneſt, I mean downright thieves , and what 
3s more dangerous than for an apprentice, to whom 
the whole buſineſs, the caſh, the books, and all is 
committed, to be a thict 3 | 
Fox 
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Fox a Tradeſman therefore to commit his buſineſs 
thus into the hand ofa falſe, a negligent and a thieviſh 
ſervant, is like a man that travels a journey, and takes 
a highwayman into the coach with him; ſuch a man 
is ſure to be robbed, and to be fully and effectually 
plundered, becauſe he diſcovers where he hides his 
treaſure. Thus the Tradeſman places his confidence 
in the thief, and how ſhould he avoid being robb'd ? 

Ir is anſwered, that generally Tradeſmen, who 
have any conſiderable truſt to put into the hands of 
an apprentice, take ſecurity of them for their ho- 
neſty by their friends, when their indentures are 
ſign'd, and *tis their fault then, if they are not ſe- 
cure. It is true, 'tis often ſo; but in a retail bu- 
ſineſs, if the ſervant be unfaithful, there are ſo many 
ways to defraud a maſter, befides that of merely not 
ballancing the caſh, that tis impoſſible to detect 
them; and, unleſs providence, as ſometimes it does, 
makes the diſcovery by wonderand miracle, 'tis never 
found out at all; till the Tradeſman declining inſenſi- 
bly by the weight of the loſs, is ruin'd and undone. 

Wrar need then has the Tradeſman to give a 
cloſe attendance, and preſerve himſelf from plunder, 
by acquainting himſelf in and with his buſineſs and 
ſervants, by which he makes it very difficult for 
them to deceive him, and much eaſier to him to 
diſcoverit, if he ſuſpects them? bur if the tradeſman 
lives abroad, keeps at his country-houſe or lodgings, 
and leaves his buſineſs thus in the hands of his 
ſervants, committing his affairs to them, as is often 
the caſe, if they prove thicves, negligent, careleſs 
and idle, what is the conſequence? he is inſenſibly 
wrong d, his ſubſtance waſted, his buſineſs neglect- 
ed; and how ſhall a Tradeſman thrive under ſuch 
circumſtances? Nay, how is it poſſible he ſhould 
avoid ruin and deſtruction? I mean, as to his buſineſs; 
for in ſhort, every ſuch ſervant has his hand in his 
maſter's pocket, and may uſe him as he pleaſes. 
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Acaix, if they are not thieves, yet if they are 


idle and negligent, tis in ſome caſes the ſame thing; 


and I wiſh it were well commended to all ſuch ſer- 
vants as call themfelves honeſt, that it is as crimi- 
nal to neglect their maſter's buſineſs, as to rob him; 
and he is as really a thief who robs him of his time, 
as he that robs him of his money. 

I know, as ſervants are now, this is a principle 
they will nor allow, neither does one ſervant in fifty 
act by it; but if the maſter be abſent, the ſervant 
is at his heels; that is to ſay, is as ſoon out 
of doors as his maſter, and having none but his 
conſcience to anſwer to, he makes ſhifr to com- 
pound wich himſelf, like a bankrupt with his cre- 
ditor, to pay half the debt; that is to ſay, half the 
time to his maſter, and half to himſelf, and think it 
good pay too. | 

Tx point of conſcience indeed feems to be out 
of the queſtion now, between maſter and ſervant; 
and as few maſters concern themſelves with the ſouls, 
nay, ſcarce with the morals of their ſervants, either 
to inſtruct them, or inform them of their duty to 
Gop or man, much leſs to reſtrain them by force, 


or correct them, as was antiently practiſed; ſo, few 


ſervants concern themſelves in a conſcientious diſ- 
charge of their duty to their maſters : ſo that the 
great law of ſubordination is deſtroyed, and the re- 
lative duties on both ſides are neglected; all which, 
as I take it, is owing to the exorbitant ſums of mo- 
ney which are now given with ſervants to the maſ- 
ters, as the preſent or condition of their apprentice- 
thip; which as it is extravagant in itſelf, ſo it gives 
the ſervant a kind of different figure in the family, 
places him above the ordinary claſs of ſervants hired 
for wages, and exempts him trom all the laws of fa- 


mily- government; ſo that a maſter ſeems now to 
have nothing to do with his apprentice, any other 


than in what relates to his buſineſs. 
| AND 


Ap as the ſervant knows this, ſo he fails not to 
take the advantage of it, and to pay no moreſervice 
than he thinks is due; and the hours of his ſhop buſi- 
neſs being run out, he claims all the reſt for himſelf, 
without the above reſtraint. Nor will the ſervants in 


theſe times bear any examinations with reſpect tothe 


diſpoſing of their waſte time, or with reſpect to the 
company they keep, or the houſes or places they goto. 

Tux uſe I make of it is this, and herein it is 
juſtly applicable to the caſe in hand ; by how much 
the apprentices and ſervants in this age are looſe, 
wild and ungovernable, by ſo much the more ſhould 
a maſter think himſelf obliged not to depend upon 
them, much leſs to leave his buſineſs to them, and 
diſpenſe with his own attendance in it; if he does, 
he muſt have much better luck than his neighbours 
if he does not find himſelf very much wrong'd and 
abuſed, ſeeing, as I /aid above, the ſervants and ap- 
prentices of this age do very rarely act from a prin- 
ciple of conſcience in ſerving their maſter's intereſt ; 
which however I do not ſee they can be good 
Chriſtians withour. | 
Il knew one very conſiderable Tradeſman in this 
city, and who had always five or ſix ſervants in his 
duſineſs, apprentices and journeymen, who lodged 
in his houſe, and having a little more the ſpirit of 

overnment in him than moſt maſters I now meet 
with, he took this method with them ; when he 
took an apprentice 'he told them beforehand the 
orders of his family, and which he ſhould oblige 
them to; particularly, that they ſhould none of 
them be abſent from his buſineſs without leave, nor 
out of the houſe after nine o' clock at night; and 
that he would not have it thought hard, if he ex- 
acted three things of them : 

i. Tr if they had been out he ſhould ask them 
where they had been, and in what company? and 
that they ſhould give him a true and direct anſwer. 

2. Tr 
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2. THAT if he found reaſon to forbid them keep. 
ing company with any particular perſon, or in any 
particular houſe or family, they ſhould be obliged 
to refrain from ſuch company. | 

3. THAT in breach of any of thoſe two, after 
being poſitively charg'd with it, he would on their 
promiſing to amend it, forgive them, only acquaint- 
ing their friends of it; but the ſecond time he 
would diſmiſs them his ſervice, and not be oblig'd 
to return any of the money he had with them. 
And to theſe he made their parents conſent when 
they were bound ; and yet he had large ſums of 
money with them too; not lefs than two hundred 
pounds each, and ſometimes more. 

As to his journeymen, he conditioned with them 
as follows : | 

1. Tur ſhould never dine from home without 
leave asked and obtained, and telling where, f re- 
quired. 

2. ArTex the ſhutting in of the ſhop, they were 
at liberty to go where they pleaſed, only not to be 
out of the houſe after nine o' clock at night. 

3. Never to be in drink, or to ſwear, on pain of 
being immediately diſmiſs'd without the courtejy 
uſual with ſuch ſervants, viz. of a month's warning. 

THest were excellent houſho!d laws, but the quet- 
tion is, how ſhall a maſter ſee them punctually obey d; 
for the life of all laws depend upon their being we!! 
executed ; and we are famous in England for being 
remiſs in that very point; and that we have the Le 
laws the worſt executed of any nation in the world. 

Bor my friend was a man who knew as well 
how to make his laws be well executed, as he did 
how to make the laws themſelves. His caſe ws 
thus, he kept a country-houſe about two miles from 
London, in the ſummer-time, for the air for his wife 
and children, 2nd there he maintain'd them very com- 
fortably : but it was a rule with him, that he wo 

| expects 
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expects bis ſeryants to obey his orders, muſt be al- 
ways upon the ſpot with them to ſee it done; to 
this purpoſe he confined himſelf to lie always at 
home, tho' his family was in the country; and 
every afternoon he walk'd out to ſee them, and to 
give himſelf the air too; but always ſo ordered 
his diverſions, that he was ſure to be at home be- 
fore nine at night, that he might call over his fa- 
mily, and fee that they obſerv'd orders; that is, 
that they were all at home at their time, and all 
ſober. | 

As this was indeed the only way to have good 
ſervants, and an orderly family, fo he had both; but 
it was owing much, if not all, to the exactneſs of 
his government; and would all maſters take the ſame 
method, I doubt not they would have the like ſuc- 
ceſs; but what ſervants can a man expect when he 
leaves them to their own government, not regard- 
ing whether they ſerve Gop or the devil * 

Now though this man had a very regular family, 
and very good ſervants, yet he had this particular 
qualification too for a good Tradeſman, wiz. that 
he never left his buſineſs entirely to them, nor could 
any of them boaſt, that they were truſted to, more 
than another, 

TuIs is certainly the way to have regular ſervants, 
and to have buſineſs thrive; but this is not praQtis'd 
by one maſter to a thouſand at this time; if it were, 
we ſhould ſoon ſee a change in the families of tradeſ- 
men, and that very much for the better: nor indeed 
would this family-government be good for the 


Tradeſmen only, but it would be the ſer vant's ad- 


vantage too: and ſuch a practice we may ſay would 
in time reform all the next age, and make them 
aſham'd of us that went before them. 

Ir then the morals of ſervants are thus looſe and 
debauched, and that it is a general and epidemick 
evil, how much leſs ought Tradeſmen of this age to 
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truſt them, and till leſs to venture their all upon 
them, leave their great defign, the cvent of all their 
buſineſs with them, and go in the country in purſuit 
of their pleaſure. 

Tx caſe of Tradeſmen differs extremely in this 
age, from thoſe in che laſt, with reſpect to their ap- 
prentices and ſervants; and the difference is all to 
the diſadvantage of the preſent age, viz. in the laſt 
age, that is to ſay, fifty or ſixty years ago, for it is 
not Jeſs, ſervants were infinitely more under ſubjec- 
tion than they are now, and the ſubordination of 
mankind extended effeCtually to them; they were 
content to ſubmit to family government; and the 
juſt regulations, which maſters made in their houſes, 
were not ſcorn'd and contemn'd, as they are now; 
family-religion alſo had ſome ſway upon them, and 
if their maſters did keep good orders, and pre- 
ferve the worſhip of God in their houſes, the ap- 
prentices thought themſelves obliged to atrend at the 
uſual hours for ſuch ſervices; nay, it has been 
known, where ſuch orders have been obſerv'd, that 
if the maſter of the family has been ſick, or indiſ- 
poſed, or out of town, the eldeſt apprentice has 
read prayers to the family in his place. 

How ridiculous, to ſpeak in the language of the 
prefent-times, would it be for any maſter to expect 
this of a ſervant in our days? and where is the ſer- 
vant that would comply with it? nay, tis but very 
rare now, that maſters themſelves do it; tis rather 
thought now to be a low ſtep, and beneath the cha- 
racter of a man in buſineſs, as if worſhipping God 
was a diſgrace, and not an honour to a family, or 
to the maſter of a family; and I doubt not but in 
a little while more, either the worſhip of God will 
be quite baniſh'd our of families, or the better ſort 
of Tradeſmen, and ſuch as have any regard to it, will 
keep chaplains, as other perſons of quality do. It is 
confeſs d, the firſt is moſt probable, tho' the laſt, 


as 
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25 1 am inform'd, is already begun in the city, in 
fome houſes, where the reader of the pariſh is al- 
low'd a {mall additional ſalary to come once a day, 
viz. every evening, to read prayers in the houſe. 

Bur I am not talking on this ſubject; I am not 
directing myſelf to citizens or townſmen, as maſters 
of families, but as headsof trade, and maſters in their 
buſineſs; the other partwould indeed require a whole 
book by itſelf, and would inſenſibly run me into a 
long ſatyrical difcourte upon the loſs of all family- 
government among us; in which indeed the practice 
of houſe-keepers and heads of families is grown not 
remiſs only in all ferious things, but even ſcan- 
dalous in their own morals, and in the perſonal 
examples they ſhew to their ſervants, and all about 
them. 


Bur to come back to my ſubject, vi. that the 
caſe of Tradeſmen differs extremely from what it was 
formerly : the ſecond head of difference is this; that 
whereas in former times the ſervants were better and 
humbler than they are now, ſubmitted more to fa- 
mily-government, and to the regulations made 
their maſters, and maſters were more moral, ſet bet- 
ter examples, and kept better order in their houſes, 
and by conſequence of it all ſervants were ſoberer, 
and fitter to be truſted than they are now; yet on 
the other hand, 'notwithſtanding all their ſobriety, 
maſters did not then ſo much depend upon them, 
teave buſineſs tothem, and commit the management 
of their affairs ſo entirely to their ſervants, as they 
do now. | 

Arr. that I meet with, which maſters have to ſay 
to this, is contain'd in two heads, and thoſe, in my 
opinion, amount to very little. | 


I. Tzx4r they have ſecurity for their fervants 
honeſty, which in former times they had not. 


II. TxAr 
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IT. Txar they receive greater premiums, or 


preſent-money, now with their apprentices, than 
they did formerly. 


Tx firſt of theſe is of no moment; for firſt, it 
does not appear that apprentices in thoſe former days 
gave no ſecurity to their maſters for their integrity, 
which, tho perhaps not ſo generally as now, yet! 
have good reaſon to know was then practis'd among 
Tradeſmen of note, and is not now among inferior 
Tradeſmen: but, /econdly, this ſecurity extends to 
nothing, but to make the maſter ſatisfaction for any 
miſapplications or embezzlements, which are diſco- 
ver d, and can be prov'd, but extend to no ſecret 
conceal'd miſchiefs: neither, thirdly, do thoſe ſecu- 
rities reach to the negligence, idleneſs, or debauche- 
ries of ſervants; but, which is ſtill more than all the 
reſt, they do not reach to the worſt ſort of robbery 
between the ſervant and his maſter, I mean the los 
of his time; ſo that ſtill there is as much reaſon for 
the maſter's inſpection, both into his ſervants and 
their buſineſs, as ever. 

Bur leaſt of all does this ſecurity reach to make 
the maſter any ſatisfaction for the loſs of his buſi- 
neſs, the ill management of his ſhop, the diſreputa- 


tion brought upon it by being committed to ſer- 


vants, and thoſe ſervants behaving ill, lighting, neg- 
lecting, or diſobliging cuſtomers, this does not re- 
late to ſecurities given or taken, nor can the maſter 
make himſelf any amends upon his ſervant, or upon 
his ſecurities, for this irrecoverable damage. He 
therefore, that will keep up the reputation of his 
ſhop, or of his buſineſs, and preſerve his trade to 
his own advantage, muſt reſolve to attend it him- 
ſelf, and not leave it to ſervants, whether good or 
bad; if he leaves it to good ſervants, they improve 
it for themſelves, and carry the trade away with 


them when they go; if to bad ſervants, they mo 
is 
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kis cuſtomers away, bring a ſcandal upon his ſhop, 
and deſtroy both their maſter and themſelves. 

Secondly, As to the receiving great premiums with 
their apprentices, which indeed is grown up to a 
ſtrange height in this age, beyond whatever it was 
before ; it is an unaccountable exceſs, which is the 
ruin of more ſeryants at this time, than all the other 
_ exceſſes they are ſubject to; nay, in ſome reſpect it 
is the cauſe of it all; and, on the contrary, is far 
from being an equivalent to their maſters for the de- 
fect of their ſervice, but is an unanſwerable reaſon 
why the maſter ſhould not leave his buſineſs to their 
management. 

THis premium was originally not a condition 


of indenture, but was a kind of uſual or cuſtomary - 


preſent to the 'Tradeſman's wife to engage her to be 
kind to the youth, and take a motherly care of him, 
being ſuppos'd to be young when firſt put out. 

By length of time this compliment or preſent 
became fo cuſtomary, as to be made a debt, and to 
be condition'd for as a demand; but ſtill was kept 
within bounds, and thirty or forty pounds was ſuf- 
ficient to a very good merchant, which now is run 
up. to five hundred, nay, to a thouſand pounds 
with an apprentice; a thing which formerly would 
have been thought monſtrous, and not to be 
nam d. rd 

Tux ill conſequences of giving theſe large præ- 
miums are ſuch and ſo many, that it is not ro Be en- 
ter'd upon in ſuch a ſmall tract as this; nor is it the 
deſign of this work: but it is thus far to the pur- 
poſe here, namely, as it ſhews, that this ſets up ſer- 


vants into a claſs of gentlemen above their maſters, 


and above their buſineſs, and they neither havea ſuf- 
ficient regard to one or other; and conſequently are 
the leſs fit to be truſted by the maſter in the eſſential 


parts of his buſineſs, and this brings it down to the 
caſe in hand. 
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Urox the whole, the preſent ſtate of things be- 
tween maſters and ſervants is ſuch, rhat now more 
than ever the caution is needful and juſt, that he that 
leaves his buſineſs to the management of his ſervants, 
tis ten to one but he ruins his buſineſs, and his ſer- 
yants too. 
 Rvinins his buſineſs is indeed my preſent ſub- 
Jet ; but ruining his ſervants alſo is a conſidera- 
tion that an honeſt conſcientious maſter ought to 
think is of weight with him, and will concern him- 
ſelf about it. Servants out of government are like 
ſoldiers without an officer, fit for nothing but to 
rob and plunder ; without order, and without or- 
ders; they neither know what to do, or are directed 
how to do it. 

Bes1Dpes tis letting looſe his apprentices to levity 
and liberty in that particular critical time of life, 
when they have the moſt need of government and 
reſtraint; when ſhould laws and limits be uſeful to 
mankind but in their youth, when unlimited liberty 
is moſt fatal to them, and when they are leaſt capa- 
ble of governing themſelves? to have youth left 
without government is leaving fire in a magazine of 
powder, which will certainly blow it all up at laſt, 
and ruin all the houſes that are near it. 

Ir there is any duty on the fide of a maſter to his 
ſervant, any obligation on him as a chriſtian, and as 
a.truſtee for his parents, it lies here; to limit and 
reſtrain them, if poſſible, in the liberty of doing 
evil; and this is certainly a debt due to the truſt re- 

'd. in maſters by the parents of the youth com- 
mitted to them; if he is let looſe here, he is undone 
of courſe, and it may be ſaid indeed, he was ruin'd 
by his maſter ; and if the maſter is afterwards ruin'd 
;by. ſuch a ſervant, what can be ſaid for it but this? 
He could expect no other. 

To leave a youth without government is indeed 


unworthy of any honeſt maſter; he cannot diſcharge 
N | himſelf 
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himſelf as a maſter ; for inſtead of taking care of 
him he indeed caſts him off, abandons him, and, to : | 
put it into ſcripture words, he leads him into temp- 
tation; nay, he goes farther, to uſe another ſcripture ' 
expreſſion, he delivers him over to ſatan. 

Ir is confeſs'd, and 'tis fatal both to maſters and 
ſervants at this time, that not only ſervants are made 
haughty, andabove the government of their maſters, | 
and think it below them to ſubmit to any family- 
government, or any reſtraints of their maſters, as to 
their morals and religion ; but maſters alſo ſeem to 
have given up all family-government, and all care 
or concern for the morals and manners, as well as 
for the religion of their ſervants, thinking them- _ 
ſelves under no obligation to meddle with thoſe ( 
things, or to think any thing about them, ſo that 
their buſineſs be but done, and their ſhop or ware- 
houſe duly look'd after. 

Bur to bring it all home to the point in hand ; 
if it is ſo with the maſter and ſervant, there is the 
leſs room ſtill for the maſter of ſuch ſervants to 
leave any conſiderable truſt in the hands of ſuch 
apprentices, or to expect much from them; ro 
leave- the weight of their affairs with them, and 
living at their country lodgings, and taking their 
own diverſions, depend upon ſuch ſervants for the 
ſucceſs of their buſineſs ; this is indeed abandoning 
their buſineſs, throwing it away, and committing 
themſelves, families, and fortunes, to the conduct 
of thoſe who they have all the reaſon in the world 
to believe have no concern upon them for their 
good, or care one farthing what becomes of them. 


I am, &c. 
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LEST.TEAR XII. 


Of Tradeſmen making compoſition avith 
Debtors, or with Creditors. 


SIR, 


HERE is an alternative in the ſubject of this 
letter, which places the diſcourſe in the two 
extremes of a Tradeſman's fortunes. 


I. Tux fortunate Tradeſman, call'd upon by his 
poor unfortunate neighbour, who is his debtor, 
and is become inſolvent, to have compaſſion on 
him, and to compound with him for part of 
his debt, and accept his offer in diſcharge of 
the whole. | 


II. Tx unfortunate Tradeſmau become inſolvent 
and bankrupt himſelf, and applying himſelf 
to his creditor to accept of a compoſition, in 
diſcharge of his debt. 


I. Tur fortunate Tradeſman, call'd upon by his 
poor unfortunate neighbour, who is his debtor, and 
is become infolyent, to have compaſſion on him, 
and to compound with him for part of his debt, 
and accept his offer in diſcharge of the whole. 

I muſt confeſs a Tradeſman, let his circumſtances 
be what they will, has the moſt reaſon to conſider 
the diſaſters of the unfortunate, and be compaſſio- 
nate to them under their preſſures and diſaſters, of 
any other men, becauſe they know not, no not the 
moſt proſperous of them, what may be their own 


fate in the world. There is a ſcripture proverb, 
/ 


un 
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if I may call it ſo, very neceſſary to a Tradeſman 
in this caſe, Let him that thinketh be ſtandeth, take 
beed left be fall. 


N. B. Ir is not faid, let him that ſtandeth take 
heed, but him that thinketh he ſtandeth: men 
in trade can but think they ſtand ; and there 
are ſo many incidents in a Tradeſman's cir- 
cumſtances, that ſometimes when he thinks 
himſelf moſt ſecure of ſtanding, he is in moſt 
danger of falling. 


Ir then the contingent nature of trade renders 
every man liable to diſaſter that is engaged in it, it 
ſeems ſtrange thar Tradeſmen ſhould be outrageous 
and unmerciful to one another, when they fall; and 
yet /o it js, that no creditor is ſo furious upon an 
unhappy inſolvent Tradeſman, as a brother Tradeſ- 
man of his own claſs, and who is at leaſt liable 
to the ſame difaſter in the common event of his 
buſineſs. 

Nay, I have liv'd to ſee, ſuch is the uncertainty 
of human affairs, and eſpecially in trade, the fu- 
rious and outrageous creditor become bankrapt 
himſelf in a few years, or perhaps months after; 
and begging the ſame mercy of others, which he 
but juſt before denied to his not more unfortunate 
Fellow-Tradeſman, and making the ſame exclama- 
tions at the cruelty and hard- heartedneſs of his 
creditors in refuſing to comply with him; when at 
the ſame time his own heart muſt reproach him 
with his former conduct, how inexorable he was to 
all the entreaties and tears of his miſerable neighbour 
and his diſtreſſed family, who begg'd his compaſ- 
ſion with the loweſt ſubmiſſion, who employ'd 
friends to ſollicit and entreat for them, laying forth 
their miſery in the moſt lively expreſſions, ar& 
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uſing all the. arguments which the moſt moving 

diſtreſs could dictate, but in vain. 
Tu Tradeſman is certainly wrong in this, as 

compaſſion to the miſcrable is a debt of charity due 


from all mankind to their fellow-creatures ; and 


tho' the purſe-proud Tradeſman may be able to 
ſay, he is above the fear of being in the like cir- 
cumſtances as ſome may be ; yet even then he 
might reflect, that perhaps there was a time when 
he was not ſo, and he ought to pay that debt of 
charity, in acknowledgement of the mercy that has 
ſer him above the danger. 8 

Axp yet, ſpeaking in the ordinary language of 
men, who are ſubject to viciſſitudes of fortune, 
Where is the man that is ſure he ſhall meet with no 
ſhock 2 And how have we ſeen men, who have to- 
day been immenſely rich, be to-morrow, as it were, 
reduc'd to nothing? What examples were made in 
this city of ſuch precipitations, within the me- 
mory of ſome living, when the exchequer ſhuttin 
up, ruin'd the great bankers of Lombard- Street 
To what fell Sir Robert Viner, the great alderman 
Bacłwell, the three brothers of the name of Forth, 
of whom king Charles II. made that ſevere pun, 
that three fourths of the city were broke ® 
To what have we ſeen men of prodigious bulk 
in trade reduc'd, as Sir Thomas Cook, Sir Baſil Fire- 
braſs, Sheppard, Coggs, and innumerable bankers, 
money - {criveners, and merchants, who thought 
themſelves as ſecure againſt the ſhocks of trade, as 
any men in the world could be? Not to inſtance 
in our late Seuth-Sea Directors, and others, reduc'd 
by the terrible fate of bubbles, whoſe names 1 
omit, becauſe they yet live, tho” ſinking ſtill un- 
der the oppreſſion of their fortunes, and whoſe 
weight I would be far from endeavouring to make 
heavier. T 
I. Wu r 
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Wu then ſhould any Tradeſman, preſuming on 
his own ſecurity, and of his being out of the reach 
of diſaſter, harden his heart againſt the miſeries and 
diſtreſſes of a Fellow-Tradeſman, who ſinks as it 
were by his ſide, and refuſe to accept his offer of 
compoſition ; at leaſt, if he cannot object againſt 
the integrity of his repreſentations, and cannotcharge 
him with fraud and deceit, breaking with a wicked 
deſign to cheat and delude his creditors, and to get 
money by a pretended breach? I ſay, Why ſhould 
any Tradeſman harden his heart in ſuch a caſe, and 
not with a generous pity comply with a reaſonable 
and fair propoſal, while it is to be had. 

I do acknowledge, if there's an evident fraud, if 
he can detect the bankrupt in any wicked deſign, if 
he can prove he has effects ſufficient to pay his 
debts, and that he only breaks with a purpoſe to 
cheat his creditors, and he conceals a part of his 
eſtate, when he ſeems to offer a ſincere ſurrender ; 
if this be the caſe, and it can be made appear to be ſo, 
for in ſuch a caſe too, we ought to be very ſure of 
the fact; then indeed no favour is due, and really 
none ought to be ſhew'd. ö 

AN therefore it was a very righteous clauſe, 
which was inflicted on the fraudulent bankrupt, in 
a late act of parliament, namely, that in caſe he 
conceal'd his effects, and that it appear'd he had, 
tho upon his cath, not given in a full account of his 
eſtate, but vihey and knowingly conceal'd it, or 
any part of it, with deſign to defraud his creditors, 
he ſhould be put to death as a felon : the reaſon and 
juſtice of which clauſe was this, and it was given as 
the reaſon of it when the act was paſſed in the houſe 
of commons, namely, that the a& was made for 
the relief of the debtor, as well as of the creditor, 
and to procure for him a deliverance on a ſurrender 
of his effects; but then it was made alſo for the re- 
lief of the creditor too, that he might have as much 
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of his debt ſecur'd to him as poſſible, and that he 
ſhould not diſcharge the debtor with his eſtate in 
his pocket, ſuffering him to run away with his (the 
creditor's) money before his face. 

Also it was objected, that the act, without a 
penalty, would be only an act to encourage perjury, 
and would deliver the hard-mouth'd knave that 
could ſwear what he pleas'd, and ruin and reject 
the modeſt conſcientious Tradeſman, that was wil- 
ling and ready to give up the utmoſt farthing to 
his creditors. On this account the clauſe was ac- 
ceptcd, and the act paſſed, which otherwiſe had 
been thrown our. 

Now when the poor inſolvent has thus ſurrendred 
his all, ſtript himſelf entirely upon oath, and that 
oath taken on the penalty of death if it be falſe ; 
there ſeems to be a kind of juſtice done to the 
bankrupt, he has fſatisfy'd the law, and ought to 
have his liberty given him as a prey, as the text 
calls it, Fer. xxxix. 18, that he may try the world 
once again, and fee if poſſible to recover his diſaſters, 
and get his bread; and it is to be ſpoken in honour 
of the juſtice, as well as humanity of that law for 
delivering bankrupts, that there are more Iradeſ- 
men recover themſelves in this age upon their ſe- 
eond endeavours, and by ſetting up again after they 
have thus fail'd, and been deliver d, than ever 
were known to do ſo in ten times the number of 
years before. 

To break, or turn bankrupt, before this, was like 
a man being taken by the Turks, he ſeldom recover'd 
liberty to try his fortune again, but frequently lan- 
guiſh'd under the tyranny of the commiſſioners of 
bankrupt, or in the Mint, or Fryers, or rules of the 
Fleet, till he waſted the whole eſtate, and at length 
his lite, and ſo his debts were all paid at once. 
Non was the caſe of the creditor much better, 

I mean as far as reſpected his debt, for it was very 
| ſeldom 
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ſeldom that any conſiderable dividend was made ; 
on the other hand, large contributions were call'd 
for before people knew whether it was likely any 
thing would be made of the debtor's effects or no ; 
and oftentimes the creditor loſt his whole debt, con- 
tribution-money and all ; ſo that while the debtor 
was kept on the rack, as above, being held in ſuſ- 
E pence by the creditors, or by the commiſſioners, or 
| both, he ſpent the creditors effects, and ſubſiſted 
f at their expence, till the eſtate being waſted, the 
loſs fell heavy on every ſide, and generally moſt on 
thoſe who were leaſt able to bear it. 

By the preſent ſtate of things, this evil is indeed 
altered, and the ruin of the creditor's effects is bet- 
ter prevented ; the bankrupt can no more skulk 
behind the door of the Mint and Rules, and prevent 
the commiſſioners inſpection; he muſt come forth, 
be examined, give in an account, and ſurrender 
himſelf and effects too, or fly his country, and be 
ſeen here no more; and if he does come in, he 
muſt give a full account upon oath, on the penalty 
of his neck. | | | 

Wu the effects are thus ſurrendred, the com- 
miſſioners proceedings are ſnort and ſummary; the 
aſſignees are obliged to make dividends, and not de- 
tain the eſtate in their own hands, as was the caſe 
in former days, till ſometimes they became bankrupts 
themſelves; ſo that the creditors are ſure now what 
is put into the hands of the aſignees, ſhall in due 

time, and without the uſual delay, be fairly divided: 
on the other hand, the poor debtor having honeſtly 
diſcharg'd his part, and no objection lying againſt 
the ſincerity of the diſcovery, has a certificate 

granted him, which being allowed by the lord 
chancellor, he is a clear man, and may begin the 
world again, as I have ſaid above. 

TE creditor being thus ſatisfied that the debtor 
has been faithful, does not anſwer the end of the act 
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of parliament, if he declines to aſſent to the debtor's 
certificate ; nor can any creditor decline it, but on 
principles which no man cares to own; namely, 
thoſe of malice, and the higheſt reſentment ; which 
are things a chriſtian Tradeſman will not eaſily act 
upon. | 

— I come naw to the other part of the caſe; 
and this is ſuppoſing a debtor fails, and the credi- 
tors do not think fit to take out a commiſſion of 
bankrupt againſt him, as ſometimes is the caſe, at 
leaſt, where they ſee the offers of the debtor are 
any thing reaſonable : my advice in ſuch caſe is, 
(and I ſpeak it from long experience in ſuch things) 
that they ſhould always accept the firſt reaſonable 
propoſal of the debtor ; and 1 am not in this talk- 
ing on the foot of charity and mercy to the debtor, 
but of the real and undoubted intereſt of the cre- 
ditor; nor could I urge it, by ſuch arguments as I 
ſhall bring, upon any other foundation ; for if I 
ſpeak in behalf of the debtor, I muſt argue com- 
miſeration to the miſerable, compaſſion and pity of 
his family, and a reflexion upon the ſad changes 
which human life expoſes us all to, and fo perſuade 
the creditor ta have pity upon not him only, but 
upon all families in diſtreſs. 

Bur I ſay, 1 argue now upon a different founda- 
tion, and inſiſt that it is the creditor's true intereſt, 
as I hinted before, that if he finds the debtor inclin'd 
ta be haneſt, and he ſees reaſon to believe he makes 
the beſt offer he can, he ſhould accept the firſt offer, 
as being generally the beſt the debtor can make ; 
and indeed, if the debtor be wiſe as well as honeſt, 
he will make it fo ; and generally it is found to be 
ſo: and there are indeed many reaſons why the firſt 
offers of the debtor are generally the beſt, and why 
no commiſſion of bankrupt ordinarily raiſes o 
much, notwithſtanding all its ſeverities, as the bank- 
rupt offers before it is ſued out; not reckoning the 
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time and expence which, notwithſtanding all the 
neu methods, attend ſuch things, and are inevitable. 
For example; | 

Wuex the debtor firſt looking into his affairs ſees 
the neceſſity coming upon him of making a ſtop in 
trade, and calling his creditors together, the firſt 
thought which by the conſequence of the thing 
comes to be conſidered, is, what offers he can make 
to them to avoid the having a commiſſion ſued out 
againſt him, and to which end common prudence, 
as well as honeſt principles, moves him to make the 
beſt offers he can. If he be a,man of ſenſe, and, 
according to what I mention'd in my other letter, 
has prudently come to a itop in time, before things 
are run to extremities, and while he has ſomething 
left to make an offer of that may be conſiderable, 
he will ſeldom meet with creditors ſo weak or ſo 
blind to their own intereſt, not to be willing to end 
it amicably, rather than to proceed to a commiſſion. 
And as this is certainly beſt both for the debtor and 
creditor, ſo, as I argued with the debtor, that he 
ſhould be wiſe enough, as well as honeſt enough, 
to break betimes, and that it was infinitely beſt for 
his own intereſt ; ſo I muſt add, on the other hand, 
to the creditor, that tis always his intereſt to accept 
the firſt offer : and I never knew a commiſſion make 
more of an eſtate, where the debtor has been ho- 
neſt, than he (the debtor) propoſed to give them 
without it. 

Ir is true, there are caſes where the iſſuing out 
a commiſſion may be abſolutely neceſſary. For 
example ; '* 

1, WurRx the debtor is evidently knaviſh, an 
diſcovers himſelf to be ſo, by endeavours to carry 
off his effects, or alter the property of the eſtate, 
confeſſing judgments, or any the uſual ways of 
ogy, which in ſuch caſes are ordinarily practiſed, 
. r, 
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2. WR ſome creditors, by ſuch jadgments, 


or by attachments of debt, goods deliver'd, effec; 


made over, or any other way, have gotten ſome of 
the eſtate into their hands, or ſecurities belonging 
to it, whereby they are in a better ſtate, as to pay- 
ment, than the reſt. Or, 

3, Wurrt ſome people are brought in as credi- 
tors, whoſe debts there is reaſon to believe are nat 
real ; but who place themſelves in the room of cre- 
ditors, in order to receive a dividend for the uſe of 


the bankrupt, or ſome of his family. 


IN theſe and ſuch like caſes, a commiſſion is in- 
evitable, and muſt be taken out; nor does the man 
merit to be regarded upon the foot of what I call 
compaſſion and commiſeration at all, but ought to 
be treated like a rapparee or plunderer, who breaks 
with a deſign to make himſelf whole by the compo- 
ſition ; and as many did formerly, who were beg- 
gars when they broke, be made rich by the breach: 
It was to provide againſt ſuch harpies as theſe, that 
the act of parliament was made; and the only re- 
medy againſt them is a commiſſion, in which the 
beſt thing they can do for their creditors, is to come 
in and be examin'd, give in a falſe account upon 
oath, be diſcover'd, convicted of it, and ſent to 
the gallows, as they deſerve. 

Bur I am ſpeaking of honeſt men, the reverſe of 


ſuch thieves as theſe, who being brought into diſtrek 


by the ordinary calamitics of trade, are willing to 
do the utmoſt to ſatisfy their creditors : when ſuch 
as theſe break in the Tradeſman's debt, let him con- 
ſider ſeriouſly my advice, and he ſhall find, I might 


ſay, he ſhall always find, but I do affirm, he ſhall 


generally find the firlt offer is the beſt, and that he 
will never loſe by accepting it: to refuſe it, is but 
puſhing the debtor to extremities, and running out 


ſome of the effects, to ſecure the reſt, 
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FigsT, as to collecting in the debts : ſuppoſing 
the man is honeſt, and they can truſt him, tis evi- 
dent no man can make ſo much of them as the 
bankrupt. (I.) He knows the circumſtances of 
the debtors, and how beſt to manage them ; he 
knows who he may beſt puſh at, and who beſt 
forbear. (2.) He can do it with the leaſt charge; 
the commiſſioners or aſſignees muſt employ other 
people, ſuch as attornies, ſollicitors, &c, and they 
are paid dear : the bankrupt fits at home, and by 
letters into the country, or by viſiting them, if in 
town, can make up every account, anſwer every 
objection, judge of every ſcruple, and, in a word, 
with eaſe, compard to what others muſt do, brings 
them to comply. 

NrxrT, as to ſelling off the ſtock of goods: the 
bankrupt keeps open the ſhop, diſperſes or diſpoſes 
of the goods with advantage ; whereas the com- 
miſſion brings all to a ſale, or an outcry, or an ap- 
praiſement, and all finks the value of the ſtock ; 
ſo that the bankrupt can certainly make more of 
the ſtock than any other perſon, (always provided 
he is honeſt, as I faid before) and much more than 
the creditors can do. : 

Fox theſe reaſons, and many others, the bank- 
rupt is able to make a better offer upon his eſtate 
than the creditors can expect to raiſe any other 
way; and therefore tis their intereſt always to take 
the firſt offer, if they are ſatisfied there is no fraud 
in it, and that the man has offer'd any thing near 
the extent of what he has left in the world to 
offer from. | 

Ir then it be the Tradeſman's intereſt to accept 
of the offer made, there needs no ſtronger argument 
to be uſed with him for the doing it; and nothing 
is more ſurpriſing to me than to ſee Tradeſmen the 
hardeſt to come into ſuch compoſitions, and to puſh 
on ſeverities againſt other Tradeſmen, as if they 
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were out of the reach of the ſhocks of fortune 
themſelves, or that it was impoſſible for them ever 
to ſtand in need of the ſame mercy; the contrary 
to which 1 have often ſeen. 

To what purpoſe ſhould Tradeſmen puſh thingy 
to extremities againſt Tradeſmen, if nothing is to 
be gotten by it, and if the inſolvent Tradeſman 
will take proper meaſures to convince the creditor 
that his intentions are honeſt ? The law was made 
for offenders; there needs no law for- innocent 
men: commiſſions are granted to manage knaves, 
and hamper and entangle cunning deſigning rogues, 
who ſeek to raiſe fortunes out of their creditors 
eſtates, and exalt themſelves by their own downfal; 
they are not deſign'd againſt honeſt men, neither 
indeed is there any need of them for ſuch. 

LEr no man miſtake this part therefore, and 
think that I am moving Tradeſmen to be eaſy and 
compaffionate to rogues and cheats; I am far from 
it, and have given ſufficient teſtimony of the con- 
| trary ; having, I aſſure you, been the only perſon 
who actually form'd, drew up, and firſt propoſed 
that very clauſe to the houſe of commons, which 
made it felony to the bankrupt to give in a falſe 
account. It cannot therefore be ſuggeſted, with- 
out manifeſt injuſtice, that I would with one breath 
prompt creditors to be eaſy to rogues, and to cheat- 
ing fraudulent bankrupts, and with another make 
a propoſal to have them hang'd. 

Bur I move the creditor on account of his own 
intereſt, always to rake the firſt offer, if he ſees no 
palpable fraud in it, or ſees no reaſon to ſuſpect 
ſuch fraud; and my reaſon is good, viz. becauſe! 
believe, as I /aid before, tis generally the beſt. 

J know there is a new method of putting an 
end to a Tradeſman's troubles, by that which was 
formerly thought the greateſt of all troubles ; I 


mean, a fraudulent method, or what they call taking 
| Out 
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out friendly ſtatutes ; that is, when Tradeſmen get 
ſtatutes taken out againſt themſelves, mov'd firſt 
by ſome perſon in kindneſs to them, and done at 
the requeſt of the bankrupt himſelf ; this is gene- 
rally done when the circumſtances of the debtor 
are very low, and he has little or nothing to ſur- 
render ; and the end is, that the creditors may be 
obliged to take what there is, and the man may 
get a full diſcharge. 

Tals is indeed a vile corruption of a good law, 
and turning the edge of the act againſt the cre- 
ditor, not againſt the debtor ; and as he has no- 
thing to ſurrender, they get little or nothing, and 
the man is as effectually diſcharged as if he had 
paid twenty ſhillings in the pound; and ſo he is 
in a condition to ſet up again, take freſh credit, 
break again, and have another commiſſion againſt 
him; and ſo round, as often as he thinks fit. This 
indeed is a fraud upon the act, and ſhews that all 
human wiſdom is imperfect, that the law wants 


| ſome repairs, and that it will in time come into 


conſideration again, to be made capable of diſap- 
1 the people that intend to make ſuch uſe 
of it. 

I think there is alſo wanting a law againſt twice 
breaking, and that all ſecond commiſſions ſhould 
have ſome penalty upon the bankrupt, and a third 
a farther penalty, and if the fourth brought a man 
to the gallows, it could not be thought hard ; for 
he that has ſet up and broke, and ſet up again, and 
broke again, and the like, a third time, I think 


merits to be hang'd, if he pretends to venture any 


more. 

Mos r of thoſe crimes againſt which any laws 
are publiſh'd in particular, and which are not ca- 
pital, have generally an addition of puniſhment 
upon a repetition of the crime ; and fo on, a far- 
ther puniſhment to a farther repetition ; 1 do not 
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ſee why it ſhould not be ſo here; and I doubt not 
but it would have a good effect upon Tradeſmen, 
to make them cautious, and to warn them to avoid 
ſuch ſcandalous doings as we ſee daily practiſed, 
breaking three, or four, or five times over; and 
we ſee inſtances of ſome ſuch while I am writing 
this very letter. 

To ſuch therefore J am fo far from moving for 
any favour, either from the law, or from their 
creditors, that J think the only deficiency of the 
law at this time is, that it does not reach to inflit 
a corporal puniſhment in ſuch a caſe ; but leaves 
ſuch infolvents to fare well in common with thoſe 
whoſe difaſters are greater, and who being honeſt 
and conſcientious, merit more favour, but do not 


J am, &c. 


— 
92 
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LETTER XV. 
1 
pbounding with his Creditors. 


SIR, 


"THIS is what in my laſt I call'd an alternative 
do that of the fortunate Tradeſman yielding 
to accept the compoſition of his infolvent debtor. 
Tux poor unhappy Tradefman having long la- 
bour'd in the fire, and finding it is in vain to 
ſtruggle, but that whether he ſtrives or not ſtrives, 
he muſt break; that he does but go back ward morc 
and more, and that the longer he holds out, he 
ſhall have the lefs to offer, and be the harder 
thought of, as well as the harder dealt ys 705 
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ſolves to call his creditors together in time, while 
there is ſomething conſiderable ro offer them, and 
while he may have ſome juſt account to give of 
himſelf, and of his conduct, and that he may not 
be reproach'd with having liv'd on the ſpoil, and 
conſum'd their eſtates; and thus being ſatisfied that 
the longer he puts the evil day from him, the 
heavier it will fall when it comes ; I fay, he re- 
ſolves to go no farther, and ſo gets a friend to 
diſcourſe with and prepare them, and then draws 
up a ſtate of his caſe to lay before them. 


_ Fir, He aſſures them that he has not waſted 
his eſtate, either by vice and immorality, or by 


expenſive and riotous living, luxury, extravagance, 


Secondly, He makes it appear that he has mer 
with great lofles, ſuch as he could not avoid; and 
yet ſuch, and ſo many, that he has not been able 
to ſupport the weight of them. 


Thirdly, Tur he could have ſtood it out longer, 
but that he was ſenſible if he did, he ſhould but 
diminiſh the ſtock, which, conſidering bis debts, 
was properly not his on; and that he was reſolv'd 
not to ſpend one part of their debts, as he had loſt 
the other. | | 


Fourthly, Trar he is willing to ſhew them his 
books, and give up every farthing into their hands, 


that they might ſee he acted the part of an honeſt 
man to them. And, 


Fifthly, Tua upon his doing ſo, they will find 
that there is in goods and good debts, ſufficient to 
pay them fifteen ſhillings in the pound ; after which, - 
and when he has made appear that they have a 


3 faithful 
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faithful and juſt account of every thing laid before 
them, he hopes they will give him his liberty, that 
he may try to get his bread, and to maintain his 
family in the beſt manner he can; and if poſſible 
to pay the remainder of the debr. 
- You ſec I go all the way upon the ſuggeſtion of 
the poor . Tradeſman being critically 
honeſt, and ſhewing himſelf ſo to the full ſatisfa- 
ction of his creditors; that he ſhews them diſtinctly 
a true ſtate of his caſe, and offers his books and 
vouchers to confirm every part of his account. 
Uro the ſuggeſtion of his being thus ſincerely 
honeſt, and allowing that the ſtate of his account 
comes out ſo well as to pay fifteen ſhillings in the 
pound, what and who but a parcel of outrageous 
hot-headed men would reject ſuch a man? What 
would they be call'd, nay, what would they fay ot 
themſclves, if they ſhould reje ſuch a compoſi- 
tion, and ſhould go and take out a commiſſion of 
bankrupt againſt ſuch a man ? I never knew but 
one of the like circumſtances, that was refus'd by 
his creditors ; and that one held them out till they 
were all glad to accept of half what they ſaid ſhould 
be firſt paid them: ſo may all thoſe be ſerv'd, who 


reject ſuch wholeſome advice, and the ſeaſon for 


accepting a good offer, when it was made them 
But I return to the debtor. 

Wren he looks into his book, he finds himſelf 
declin'd, his own fortune loſt, and his creditors 
ſtock in his hands waſted in part, and ſtill waſting, 
his trade being for want of ſtock much fallen off, 
and his family expence and houſe- rent great; ſo he 
draws up the general articles thus : 
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STO DEBTOR, 


172 &- 305.7 
To caſh of my father (being my 2 
ſtock) to begin with in mort enn 
o caſh of my father-in-law, be- 1 
ing my wife's portion, i 5 600 : o: 08 
T - "1" pe plate, my LANG 
To profits in trade for ten years, 
as by the yearly ballance in che £2469 : TO : 09 
journal appears, 
To debts abroad eſteemed good, ? . 2.08 
as by the Ledger appears, "C1357 : 08 : oo 
To goods in the warehouſe at the 3 
prime coſt, 7 672 : 12 : 00 


Plate, and ſome ſmall jewels of, 
my wife's left, and old houſe- 8 103: o: 00 
hold-goods, all together, 


6102: 10: oo 


Eſtate deficient to ballance, 1006: oz : oo 


7108 : o8 : 00 


STock CREDTITOR. | 
d, 


| £ I 
By loſſes by bad debts in trade a . 

in the year 1715. 5 en 
By ditto — 1716. 66 : 10: O0 


116 : 10 09 
Var, I. N Brought 
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Brought over 116: 10: 
By ditto — 1717. : If : 
By aitto —— 1718. 43 : ©0: 
By ditto — 1719. | 25 : 00: 
By ditto by the South-Sea ſtock,? 1280 ; 

1720. | CAE O: OO; 
By ditto in trade, 1721. ' 2: 2; 2905! 

By ditto —— 1722. 106 : oo : 
By ditto — 1723. +568 :.06 7: 
By ditto — 1724. 86: I5 : 


By houſe-keeping and expences, 
$1836 22 2 


taxes included, as by the Caſh- 

book appears, for ten years, 
By houſe-rent at 50 J. per ann. 500: o: 
By credits now owing to ſun- 

dry perſons, as by the Leger 536 

appears, 


» CO. 


7108: 12 : oo 


Turs account is drawn out to ſatisfy himſelf 
how his condition ſtands,” and what it is he ought 
to do: upon the ſtating which account he ſees to 
bis affliction that he has ſunk all his own fortune 
and his wife's, and is a thouſand pound worſe than 


nothing in the world; and that being obliged to = 
live in the {ame houſe, for the ſake of his buſi-⸗ ce 
neſs and warehouſe, tho' the rent is too great for Ls 
him, his trade being declin'd, his credit ſunk, and * 
his family being large, he ſees evidently he can- fa 
not go on, and that it will only be bringing things fo 
from bad to worſe; and above all the reſt being 

greatly perplexcd in his mind, that he is ſpending ao 
other peoples eſtates, and that the bread he eats is op 
not his own, he reſolves to call his creditors all to- a1 
gether, lay before them the true ſtate of his caſe, th 
and lie at their mercy for the reſt. op 


THE 
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Tux account of his preſent and paſt fortune 
ſtanding as it did, and as appears above, the reſult 
is as follows, namely, That he has not ſufficient to 
pay all his creditors, tho' his debts ſhould prove to 
be all good, and the goods in his warehouſe ſhould 
be fully worth the price they coſt, which being lia- 
able to daily contingencies, add to the reaſons which 
preſs d him before to make an offer of ſurrender to 
his creditors both of his goods and debts, and to 
give up all into their hands. 

Tu x ſtate of his caſe, as to his debts and credit, 


ſtands as follows: 
2 5. d. 


His debts eſteemed good, as by a f 
the Ledger, are n ann 
His goods in the warehouſe, 672 : 12 : 00 


—— —— — 


2030 : OO: oo 


His creditors demands, as by / 
the ſame Ledger appears, > 3036 : o: 00 


are J 


Tuts amounts to fifteen ſhillings in the pound 
upon all his debts; which if the creditors pleaſe to 
appoint an aſſignee, or truſtee to ſell the goods, and 
collect the debts, he is willing to ſurrender wholly 
into their hands, hoping they will as a favour give 
him his houſhold- goods, as in the account, for his 
family-uſe, and his liberty, that he may ſeek out 
for ſome employment to get his bread. 

Tre account being thus clear, the books exactly 
agreeing, and the man appearing to have acted 
openly and fairly, the creditors meet, and after 
a ſew conſultations, agree to accept his propoſals, and 
the man is a freeman immediately, gets freſh credit, 
opens his ſhop again, and doubling his vigilance and 

N 2 appli- 
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application in buſineſs, he recovers in a few years, 
grow? rich; then like an honeſt man till, he calls 
all his creditors together again, tells them he does 
not call them now to a ſecond compoſition, but to 
tell them, that having with God's bleſſing and his 
own induſtry gotten enough to enable him, he was 
reſolv d to pay them the remainder of his old debt; 
and accordingly does ſo, to the great joy of his 
creditors, to his own very great honour, and to the 
encouragement of all honeſt men to take the ſame 
meaſures. It is true, this does not often happen, 
but there have been inſtances of it, and I could 
name ſeveral within my own knowledge. 

Bur here comes an objection in the way, as fol- 
lows : It is true, this man did vey honeſtly, and his 
creditors had a great deal of reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with his juſt dcaling with them; but is every man 
bound thus to ſtrip himſelf naked? perhaps this 
man at the ſame time had a family to maintain, and 
had he no debt of juſtice to them, but to beg his houſe- 
hold- goods back of them for his poor family, and 
that as an alms? and would he not have fared as 
well, if he had offer'd his creditors ten ſhillings in 
the pound, and took all the reſt upon himſelf ? and 
then he had reſerv'd to himſelf ſufficient to have 
ſupported himſelf in any new undertaking. 

Tre anſwer to this is ſhort and plain, and no 
debtor can be at a loſs to know his way in it; for 
otherwiſe people may make difficulties where there 
are none; rhe obſerving the ſtrict rules of juſtice 
and honeſty will chalk out his way for him. 

Tur man being deficient in ſtock, and his eſtate 
run out to a thouſand pounds worſe than nothing, 
by his loſſes, Ec. tis evident all he has left is the 
proper eſtate of his creditors, and he has no right to 
one ſhilling of it; he owes it them, tis a juſt debt to 
them, and he ought to diſcharge it fairly, by giving 
up all into their hands, or at leaſt to offer to 7 10. 

| 4 
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Bu r to put the caſe upon a new foot; as he is 
obliged to make an offer, as above, to put all his 
effects, books, and goods into their power, ſo he 
may add an alternative to them thus, viz. That if 
on the other hand they do not think proper to take 
the trouble, or run the riſque of collecting the 
debts and ſelling the goods, which may be difficult ; 
if they will leave it to him to do it, he will under- 
take to pay them - ſhillings in the pound, and 
ſtand to the hazard both of debts and goods. 

H a v1 Gs thus offer d the creditors their choice, 
if they accept the propoſal of a certain ſum, as 
ſometimes I know they have choſen to do, rather 
than to have the trouble of making aſſignees, and 
to run the hazard of the debts, when put into law- 
yer's hands to collect, and of the goods, to. ſell 
them by appraiſement ; if, I ſay, they chooſe this, 
and offer to diſcharge the debtor upon payment, 
ſuppoſe it be of ten or twelve ſhillings in the pound 
in money, within a certain time, or on giving 
ſecurity for the payment : then indeed the debtor is 
diſcharg'd in conſcience, and may lawfully and 
honeſtly take the remainder, as a gift given him by 
his creditors for undertaking their buſineſs, or ſe- 
curing the remainder of their debt to them ; I ſay, 
the debter may do thus with the utmoſt ſatisfaction 
to his conſcience, 

Bur without this putting it into the creditors 
choice, tis a force upon them to offer them any thing 
leſs than the utmoſt farthing that he is able to 
pay ; and particularly to pretend to make an offer, 
as if it was his utmoſt, and, as is uſual, make pro- 
teſtations that it is the moſt he is able to pay; 
(indeed every offer of a compoſition is a kind of pro- 
teſtation that the debtor is not able to pay any more) 
I ſay to offer thus, and declare he offers as much 
as poſſible, and as much as the effects he has left will 
produce, if his effects are able to produce more, he 
| N 3 8 is 
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js then a cheat; for he acts then like one that ſtand 
at bay with his creditors, makes an offer, and if 
the creditors do not think fit to accept of it, they 
muſt take what methods they think they can take 
to get more : that is to ſay, he bids open defiance 
to their ſtatutes and commiſſions of bankrupt, and 
any other proceedings ; like a town beſieged, which 
offers to capitulate and to yield upon ſuch articles; 
which implies, that if thoſe articles are not accep- 
ted, the garriſon will defend themſelves to the laſt 
extremity, and do all the miſchief to the aſſailants 
that they can. | 

Now this in a gariſon-town, I ſay, may be law- 
ful and fair, but in adebror to his creditor it is quite 
another thing: for, as I bave ſaid above, the debtor 
has no property in the effects which he has in his 
hands; they are the goods and eſtate of the creditor; 
and to hold out againſt the creditor, keep his eſtate 
by violence, and make him accept of a ſmall part 
of it, when thedebtor has a larger part in his power, 
and is able to give it; this is not fair, much leſs is 
it honeſt and conſcientious: but *tis ſtill worſe to 
do this, and at the ſame time to declare that it is 
the utmoſt the debtor can do; this, I ſay, is till 
more diſhoneſt, becauſe it is not true, and is ad- 
ding falſhood to the other injuſtice. 

Tus I think I have ſtated the caſe clearly for 
the conduct of the debtor ; and indeed, this way of 
laying all before the creditors, and putting it into 
their choice, ſeems a very happy method for the 
comfort of the debtor, caſt down and dejected with 
the weight of his circumſtances; and, it may be, 
with the reproaches of his own conſcience too, that 
he has not done honeſtly in running out the effects 
of his creditors, and making other families ſuffer by 
him, and perhaps poor families too ; 1 ſay, this way of 
giving up all with an honeſt and ſingle deſire to make 
all the farisfaRion he is able to his creditors, * 
£1 y 
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ſy heals the breach in his peace, which his circum- 
ſtances had made before ; for by now doing all that 
is in his power, he makes all poſſible amends for 
what is paſt, I mean as to men; and they are in- 
duc'd by this open frank uſage to give him the re- 
ward of his honeſty, and freely forgive him the 
reſt of the debt. | | 

THERE is a manifeſt difference to the debtor in 

oint of conſcience, between ſurrendering his whole 
effects or eſtate, to his creditors for ſatisfaction of 
their debts, and offering them a compoſition ; un- 
leſs, as I have ſaid, the compoſition is offer'd, as 
above, to the choice of the creditor. By ſurren- 
dring the whole eſtate, the debtor acknowledges 
the creditor's right to all he has in his poſſeſſion, 
and gives it up to them as their own, putting it in 
their full power to diſpoſe of it as they pleaſe. 

Bu r by a compoſition the debtor, as I have ſaid 
above, ſtands at bay with the creditors, and keep- 
ing their eſtates in his hands, capitulates with them, 
as it were, ſword in hand, telling them he can give 
them no more; when perhaps, and too often it is the 
caſe, tis apparent that he is in condition to offer 


more. Now let the creditors conſent to theſe pro- 


poſals be what it will, and however voluntary it 
may be pretended to be, tis evident, that a force is 
the occaſion of it, and the cretlitor complies, and 


accepts the propoſal, upon the ſuppoſition that no 


better conditions can be had; tis the plain language 
of the thing; for no man accepts of leſs than he 
thinks he can get; if he believ'd he could have 
more, he would certainly get it if he could. 

A xo if the debror is able to pay one ſhilling more 
than he offers, tis a cheat, a palpable fraud, and 
of ſo much he actually robs his creditor; but in a 
ſurrender the caſe is alter d in all parts; the deb- 
tor ſays to his creditors, Gentlemen, there is a 
full and faithful account of all I have leſt; tis your 
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own, and there it is; I am ready to put it into 
your hands, or into the hands of whomſoever you 
ſhall appoint to receive it, and to lie at your mer- 
cy. This is all the man is able to do, and there. 
Gee is ſo far honeſt, whether the methods that re- 
duc'd him were honeſt, or no; that's a queſtion 
by itſelf. If on this ſurrender he finds the credi- 
tors deſirous rather to have it digeſted into a com- 
poſition, and that they will voluntarily come into 
ſuch a propoſal, then, as above, they being judges 
of the equity of the compoſition, and of what abi- 
lity the debtor is to perform it; and above all, of 
what he may or may not gain by it ; if they accept 
of ſuch a compoſition, inſtead of the ſurrender of 
his effects, then the caſe alters entirely, and the deb- 
tor is acquitted in conſcience, becauſe the creditors 
had a fair choice, and the compoſition is rather their 
propoſal to the debtor, than the debtor's propoſal 
to them. 7 45 

Tu vs I think I have ſtated the caſe of juſtice 
and conſcience on the debtor's behalf, and clear'd up 
his way, in caſe of a neceſſity to ſtop trading, that 
he may break without wounding his conſcience, as 
well as his fortunes; and he that thinks fit to act 
thus, will come off with the reputation of an ho- 
neſt man, and will have the favour of his creditors 
to begin again, with whatever he may have as to 
ſtock ; and ſometimes that favour is better to him 
than a ſtock, and has been the raifing of many a 
broken Tradeſman, ſo that his latter end has been 
better than his beginning. 


I am, Gt. 
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LRT TIN. 


Of Tradeſmen ruining one another 
Rumour and Clamour, by Scandal and 
Reproach. 


S IT X, | | 

1 Have dwelt long upon the Tradeſman's manage- 

ment of himſelf, in order to his due preſerving 
both his buſineſs and his reputation: let me beſtow 
one letter upon the Tradeſman for his conduct 
among his neighbours and fellow-tradeſmen. 

CzxxD1r js ſo much a Tradeſman's bleſſing, that 
tis the choiceſt ware he deals in, and he cannot 
be too chary of it when he has it, or buy it too 
dear when he wants it; tis a ſtock to his ware- 
houſe ; tis current money in his caſn-cheſt; it 
accepts all his bills; for tis on the fund of his cre- 
dit that he has any bills to accept; demands 
would elſe be all made upon the ſpot, and he 
muſt pay for his goods before he has them; there- 
fore I ſay it accepts all his bills, and oftentimes 
pays them too. In a word, tis the life and ſoul of 


his trade, and it requires his utmoſt vigilance to 


preſerve it. 

Ir then his own credit ſhould be of ſo much 
value to him, and he ſhould be ſo nice in his 
concern about it, he ought in ſome degree to 
have the ſame care of his neighbour's. Religion 
teaches us not to ſlander and defame our neighbour, 
that is to ſay, not to raiſe or promote any ſlander 
or ſcandal upon his good name. As a good name is 
to another man, and which, the wiſe man ſays, 7s 
better than life, the ſame is credit to a Tradeſman ; 
it is the life of his trade; and he that wounds a 

Tradeſ- 
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Tradeſman's credit, without cauſe, is as much + 
murtherer in trade, as he that kills a man in the 
dark isa murtherer in matters of blood. 

BEST DES, there is a particular nicety in the cre. 
dit of a Tradeſman, which does not reach in other 
caſes: a man is ſlander d in his character or reputa- 
tion, and 'tis injurious; and if ir comes in the way 
of a marriage, or of a preferment, or poſt, it may 
diſappoint and ruin him; but if this happens to a 
Tradeſman, he is immediately and unavoidably 


blaſted and undone. A Tradeſman has but two ſorts | 


of enemies to encounter with, vig. Thieves break- 
ing open his ſhop, and ill neighbours blackening and 
blaſting his reputation; and the latter are the worſt 
thieves of the two, by a great deal; and there- 
fore people ſhould indeed be more chary of their 
diſcourſe of tradeſmen, than of other men, and that 
as they would not be guilty of murther. 

I knew an author of a book, who was drawn in 
unwarily, and without deſign, to publiſh a ſcan. 
dalous ſtory of a Tradeſman in London. He (the 
author) was impos'd upon in it by a ſer of men, 
who did it maliciouſly, and he was utterly igno- 
rant of the wicked deſign; nor did he know the 
perſon, but raſhly publiſh'd the thing, being him- 
ſelf too fond of a piece of news, which he thought 
would be grateful to his readers : nor yet did he 
publiſh the perſon's name, ſo cautious he was, tho 
that was not enough, as it prov'd ; for the perſon 
was preſently publiſh'd by thoſe who had malici- 
ouſly done it. 

Tus ſcandal ſpread ; the Tradeſman, a flouriſhing 
man before, and a conſiderable dealer, was run upon 
by it with a torrent of malice; a match which he 
was about with a conſiderable fortune, was blaſted and 


prevented, and that indecd was the malicious end of 


the people that did it: nor did it ſtop there; it brought 


his creditors upon him, it ruin'd him, it brought 
out 
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out a commiſſion of bankrupt againſt him, it broke 
his heart, and kill'd him; and after his death his 
debts and effects coming in, there appear'd to be ſeven 
ſhillings in the pound proper eſtate, clear and good, 
over and above all demands, all his debts diſcharg'd, 
and all the expences of the commiſſion paid. 

IT was to no purpoſe that the man purg'd him- 
ſelf of the crime laid to his charge ; that the au- 
thor, who had ignorantly and raſhly publiſh'd the 
ſcandal, declar'd himſelf innocent of the wicked de- 
ſign ; the man was run down by a torrent of re- 
proach ; ſcandal oppreſs d him; he was buried alive 
in the noiſe and duſt rais'd both againſt his morals 
and his credit, and yet his character was prov'd 
good, and his bottom in trade was ſo too, as I have 
{aid above. '*1 | 

I 7 is not the leaſt reaſon of my publiſhing this to 
add, that even the perſon who was ignorantly made 
the inſtrument - of publiſhing the ſcandal; was not 
able to retrieve it, or to prevent the man's ruin by 
all the publick reparation he could make in print, 
and by all the acknowledgement he could make of 
his having been ignorantly drawn in to dò it. And 
this I mention for the honeſt Tradeſman's caution, 
and to put him in mind, that when he has unwarily 
let flip any thing to the wounding the reputation of 
his neighbour Tradeſman, whether in his trading 
credit, or the credit of his morals, it may not be 
in his power to unſay it again; that is, ſo as to 
prevent the ruin of the perſon ; and tho' it may 
grieve him as long as he lives, as the like did the au- 
thor I mention, yet 'tis not in his power to recall 
it, or to heal the wound he has given; and there- 
fore authors ſhould conſider very well of ſuch things 
beforehand. | 

A Tradeſman's credit, and a maid's virtue, ought 
to be equally ſacred from the tongues of men; and 
tis a very unhappy truth, that as times now go, 

- | they 
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they are neither of them regarded among us as they 
ought to be. | 

T xx Tea- table among the Ladies, and the Coffee. 
houſe among the men, ſeem to be places of a new in. 
vention for a depravation of our manners and mo- 
rals ; places devoted to ſcandal, and where the cha. 
racters of all kinds of perſons and profeſſions are 
handled in the moſt mercileſs manner; where re- 
proach triumphs, and we ſeem to give our ſelves a 
looſe to fall upon one another in the moſt unchri- 
ſtian and unfriendly manner in the world. 

Ir ſeems a little hard that the reputation of a 
young lady, or of a new-married couple, or of peo- 
ple in the moſt critical ſeaſon of eſtabliſhing the cha- 
raters of their perſons and families, ſhould lie at 
the mercy of the Tea-table : nor is it leſs hard, that 
the credit of a Tradeſman, which is the ſame thing 
in its nature as the virtue of a Lady, ſhould be toſ- 
ſed about, ſhuttlecock like, from one table to ano- 
ther in the coffee-houſe, till they ſhall talk all his 
creditors about his cars, and bring him to the very 
misfortune which they reported him to be near; 
when at the ſame time he ow'd them nothing who 
rais d the clamour, and ow'd nothing to all the 
world, but what he was able to pay. | 
Ap yet how many tradeſmen have been thus 
undone, and how many more have been put to the 
full trial of their ſtrength in trade, and have ſtood 
by the mere force of their good circumſtances ? 
whereas had they been unfurniſh'd with caſh to 
have anſwered their whole debts, they muſt have 
fallen with the reſt. - | 

We need go no farther than'Lombard-ftreet for an 
exemplificat ion of this truth. There was a time when 
Lombard-ſtreet was the only Bank, and the goldſmiths 
there were all called Bankers; the credit of their bu- 
ſineſs was ſuch, that the like has not been ſeen in 

England ſince, I mean, not in private hands; 1 
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of thoſe bankers, as I have heard from their own 
mouths, have had near two millions of paper credit 
upon them at a time; that is to ſay, have had bills 
under their hands running abroad for ſo much at a 
time. 

On a ſudden, like a clap of thunder, King 
Charles II. ſhut up the Exchequer, which was the 
common center of the overplus Caſh theſe great 
Bankers had in their hands; what was the conſe- 
quence? Not only the Bankers who had the bulk 
of their caſh there, but all Lombard-ſtreet ſtood ſtill, 
as if they had been thunder-ſtruck ; the very report 
of having money in the Exchequer brought a run 
upon the goldſmiths that had no money there, as 
well as upon thoſe that had; and not only Sir Ro- 
bert Viner, Alderman Backwell, Farringdon, Forth, 
and others, broke and fail'd, but ſeveral were ruin'd 
who had not a penny of money in the Exchequer, 
and only ſunk by the rumour of it ; that rumour 
bringing a run upon the whole ſtreet, and giving a 
check to the Paper-credit that was run up to ſuch 
an exorbitant height before. 

I remember a ſhop-keeper who one time took the 
liberty Cfooliſh liberty!) with himſelf, in publick 
company in a Coffee- houſe, to ſay that he was broke ; 
I aflure you, /ays he, that Iam broke, and to mor- 
row I reſolve to ſhut up my ſhop, and call my cre- 
ditors together. His meaning was, that he had a 
brother juſt dead in his houſe, and the next day was 
to be buried, when in civility to the deceaſed, he 
kept his ſhop ſhur, and ſeveral people whom he 
dealt with, and ow'd money to, were the next 
day invited to the funeral; ſo that he did actually 
ſhut up his ſhop, and call ſome of his creditors to- 
gether, 

Bur he ſorely repented the jeſt which he put up- 
on himſelf. Are you broke? ſays one of his friends 
to him, who was in the coffee-houſe at the ſame 
3 | time, 
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time, then I wiſh I had the little money you Gwe. 
me; (which however, it ſeems, was not much ;) 


fays the other, ſtill carrying on his jeſt, I ſhall pay 
no body, till, as I told you, I have called my peo- 
ple together. The other did not reach his jeſt, which 
at beſt was but a dull one, but he reach'd that part 
of it that concern'd himſelf, and ſeeing him conti- 


nue careleſly ſitting in the ſhop, ſlipt out, and fetch'd - 


a couple of ſergeants, and arreſted him. The other 
was a little ſurpriz'd ; but however, the debt being 
no great ſum, he paid it, and when he found his 
miſtake, told his friends what he meant by his being 
broke. | 

Bo r it did not end there; for other people of 
his neighbours who were then in the coffee-houſe, 
and heard his diſcourſe, and had thought nothing 
more of it, yet in the morning ſeeing his ſhop ſhur, 
concluded the thing was ſo indeed; and immediate- 
ly it went over the whole ſtreet, that ſuch a one was 
broke ; from thence it went to the Exchange, and 
from thence into the country, among all his dealers, 
who came up in a throng and fright to look after 
him. Ina word, he had as much to do to prevent 
his breaking in good carneſt, as any man need to 


defire ; and if he had not had very good friends, as 


well as a very good bottom, he had inevitably been 
rain d and undone. 

So ſmall a rumour will over-ſer a Tradeſman, if 
he is not very careful of himſelf; and if a word in 
jeſt from himſelf, which tho' indeed no man that 


had conſidered things, or thought before he ſpoke, 


would have ſaid; (and on the other hand, no man 
who had been wiſe and thinking would have taken 
as it was taken); I ſay, if a word taken from the 
Tradeſman's own mouth cou'd be ſo fatal, and run 
ſuch a dangerous length, what may not words ſpoken 
4595 and ſecretly, and maliciouſly, be made to 
0 | 
A 
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| A 'Tradeſman's reputation is of the niceſt nature 
imaginable, like a blight upon a fine flower, if it is 
but touch'd, the beauty of it, or the flavour of it, 
or the ſeed of it is loſt, tho? the noxious breath 
which touch'd it might not reach to blaſt the leaf, 
or hurt the root; the credit of a Tradeſman, at leaſt 
in his beginning, is too much at the mercy of every 
enemy he has, till it has taken root, and is eſtabliſh'd 
on a ſolid foundation of good conduct and ſucceſs. 
Tis a fad truth, that every idle tongue can blaſt a 
young ſhop-keeper; and therefore, tho I wou'd 
not diſcourage any young beginner, yet it is highly 
beneficial to alarm them, and to let them know that 
they muſt expect a ſtorm of ſcandal and reproach 
upon the leaſt ſlip they make: if they but ſtumble, 
fame will throw them down ; *tis true, if they re- 
cover, ſhe will ſer them up as faſt ; but malice ge- 
nerally runs before, and bears down all with it ; 
and there are ten tradeſmen who fall under the 
weight of ſlander and an ill tongue, to one that is 
liſted up again by the common hurry of report. 

To ſay I am Broke, or in danger of breaking, is 
to break me: and tho ſometimes the malicious oc- 
caſion is diſcovered, and the author detected and ex- 
poſed; yet how ſeldom is it ſo? and how much 
oftener are ill reports rais'd to ruin and run down a 
Tradeſman, and the credit of a ſhop? and like an 
arrow that flies in the dark, it wounds unſeen. The 
authors, no, nor the occaſion of theſe reports, are 
erer perhaps diſcover'd, or ſo much as rightly 
gueſs d at; yet the poor Tradeſman feels the wound, 
receives the deadly blow, and is perhaps mortally 
ſtabb'd in the vitals of his trade, I mean his trading 
credit, and never knows who hurt him. | 

I mult ſay, in the Tradeſman's behalf, that he 
is in ſuch a caſe to be eſteemed a ſacrifice to the 
worlt and moſt helliſh of all ſecret crimes, I mean 
Enyy; which is of the Devil, was born of hell, 
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and is made up of every hateful vice, a complicati. 
on of crimes which nothing but the worſt of God's 
reaſonable world can be guilty of; and he that falls 
thus, will indeed merit and call for every honeſt 
man's pity and concern; but what relief is this to 
him? for in the mean time, tho' the devil himſelf 
were the raiſer of the ſcandal, nay, tho' a viſible 


apparition from Hell itſelf openly and avowedly 


carried the report about, yet it ſhall go about ; the 
blow ſhall take, and every man, tho at the ſame 
time expreſſing their horror and averſion at the 
thing, ſhall yet not be able, no not themſelves, to 
ſay they receive no impreſſion from it. 

T ro I know the clamour or rumour. was raiſed 
maliciouſly, and from a ſecret envy at the proſperi- 
ty of the man; yet if I deal with him, it will in 
ſpite of all my abhorrence of the thing, in ſpite of 
all my willingneſs to do juſtice, I ſay it will have 
ſome little impreſſion upon me, it will be ſome ſhock 
to my confidence in the man; and tho'I know the 
Devil is a Liar, a Slanderer, a Calumniator, and that 
his name Devil is derived from it; and that I knew, 
if that, as I ſaid, were poſſible, that the Devil in his 
proper perſon rais'd and begun, and carried on this 
{candal upon the Tradeſman, yet there is a ſecret 
lurking doubt (about him), which hangs upon me 
concerning him; the Devil is a liar, but he may 
happen to ſpeak truth juſt then, he may chance to 
be right, and I know not what there may be in it, 
and whether there may be any thing or no, but I 
will have a little care, &c. 

Tus inſenſibly and involuntarily, nay, in ſpite 
of friendſhip, good wiſhes, and even reſolution to 
the contrary, tis almoſt impoſſible to prevent our 
being ſhock'd by rumour, and we receive an impreſ- 
ſion whether we will or not, and that from the 
worſt enemy; there is ſuch a powerful ſympathy 


between our thoughts and aur intereſt, that __ firſt 
\ being 
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being but touch'd, and that in the lighteſt manner 
imaginable, we cannot help it, caution ſteps on in 
behalf of the laſt, and the man is jealous and afraid, 
in ſpite of all the kindeſt and beſt intentions in the 
world. | x 
No is it only dangerous in caſe of falſe accuſa- 
tions, and falſe charges, for thoſe indeed are to be 
expected fatal; but even, juſt and true things may 
be as fatal as falſe, for the truth is not always neceſ- 
ſary to be ſaid of a Tradeſman: many things a 
Tradeſman may perhaps allow himſelf to do, and 
may be lawfully done, but if they ſnould be known 
to be part of his character, they would ſink deep in- 
to his trading fame, his credit would ſuffer by it, and 
in the end it might be his ruin; ſo that he that 
would not ſet his hand to his neighbour's ruin, ſhould 
as carefully avoid ſpeaking ſome truths, as raiſing 
ſome forgeries upon him. | 

O x what fatal conſequence then is the raiſing ru- 
mours and ſuſpicions upon the credit and characters 
of young Tradeſmen ? and how little do thoſe who 
are forward to raiſe ſuch ſuſpicions, and ſpread ſuch 
rumours, conſult conſcience, or principle, or honour, 
in what they do? how little do they conſider that 
they are committing a trading murder, and that, 
in reſpect to the juſtice of it, they may with much 
more equity break open the Tradeſman's houſe, and 
rob his caſh-cheſt, or his ſhop? and what they can 
carry away thence will not do him half the injury 
that robbing his character of what is due to it from 
an upright and diligent conduct, would do: the 
loſs of his money or goods is eaſily made up, and 
may be ſometimes repaired with ad vantage; but 
the loſs of credit is never repair'd ; the one is break- 
ing open his houſe, but the other is burning it 
. down; the one carries away ſome goods, but the 
other ſhuts out goods from coming in ; one is hurt- 
ing the Tradeſman, but the other is undoing him. 
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Cx pre is the Tradeſman's life, tis, as the wiſe 
man ſays, marrow to his bones; tis by this that all 
his affairs go on proſperouſly and pleaſantly ; if this 
be hurt, wounded or weakened, the Tradeſman is 


ſick, hangs his head, is dejected and diſcouraged ; 


and if he does go on, it is heavily and with diffi- 
culty, as well as with diſadvantage; he is behol- 
den to his fund of caſh, not his friends ; and he 
may be truly ſaid to ſtand upon his own legs, for 
nothing elſe can do it. * 

AnD therefore, on the other hand, if ſuch a man 


is any way beholden to his credit, if he ſtood be- 


fore upon the foundation of his credit, if he owes 
any thing conſiderable, tis a thouſand to one but he 
ſinks under the oppreſſion of it; that is to ſay, it 
brings every body upon him; I mean, every one 
that has any demand upon him ; for in puſhing for 
their own, eſpecially in ſuch caſes, men have ſo lit- 
the mercy, and are fo univerſally perſuaded that he 
that comes firſt is firſt ſerved, that I did not at all 
wonder, that in the ſtory of the Tradeſman who 
fo fooliſhly expoſed himſelf in the coffee-houſe, as 
above, his friend whom he ſaid the words to, began 
with him that very night, and before he went out 
of the coffee-houle ; it was rather a wonder to me 
he did not go out and bring in half a dozen more 
upon him the ſame evening. | 

Ir is very rarely that men are wanting to their 
own intereſt ; and the jealouſy of its being but in 
danger, is enough to make men forget, not friend- 
ſhip. only, and generoſity, but good manners, civi- 
lity, and even juſtice it ſelf; men will fall upon 
the beſt friends they have in the world, if they 
think they are in the leaſt danger of ſuffering by 
them. lis 

Or theſe accounts it is, and many more, that a 
Tradeſman walks in continual jeopardy, from the 


looſeneſs and inadvertency of mens tongues, ay, and 
womens 
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womens too; for tho I am all along very tender of 
the ladies, and would do juſtice to the ſex, by telling 
you, they were not the dangerous people whom I 
had in view in my firſt writing upon this ſubject ; 
yet I muſt be allow d to ſay, that they are ſome- 
times fully even with the men, for ill uſage, when 
they pleaſe to fall upon them in this nice article, in 
revenge for any flight, or but pretended ſlight, put 
upon them. 

IT was a terrible revenge a certain lady, who 
was affronted by a Tradeſman in London, in a mat- 
ter of love, took upon him in this very article. It 
ſeems a Tradeſman had courted her ſome time, and 
it was become publick, as a thing in a manner con- 
cluded, when the Tradeſman left the lady a little 
abruptly, without giving a good reaſon for it ; and 
indeed ſhe afterwards diſcovered that he had left her 
for the offer of another with a little more money, 
and that when he had done ſo, he reported that it 
was for another reaſon, which reflected a little on 
the character of the lady: In this the Tradeſ- 
man did very unworthily indeed, and deſerv'd her 
reſentment ; but, as I ſaid, it was a terrible re- 
won ſhe took, and what ſhe ought not to have 

one. 

FixsT ſhe found out who it was that her former 
pretended lover had been recommended to, and ſhe 
found means to have it inſinuated to her by a wo- 
man-friend, that is to ſay, a ſhe-devil, that he was 
not only rakiſh and wicked, but in ſhort, that he 
had the foul diſeaſe, and went ſo far as to produce 
letters from him to a quack- doctor, for directions 
to him how to take his medicines, and afterwards a 
receipt for money for the cure; tho' both the letters 
and receipt alſo, as afterwards appear'd, were forg'd, 
in which ſhe went a diſmal length in her revenge, 
as you may ce, 
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Tu ſhe ſet two or three female inſtruments to 
diſcourſe her caſe in all their goſſips companies, and 
at the tea-tables where-ever they came, and to 
magnify the lady's prudence in refuſing ſuch a 
man, and what an eſcape ſhe had had in being clear 
of him. 

War, ſays a lady to one of theſe emiſſaries, 
what was the matter? I thought ſhe was like to be 
very well married. 

O! no, madam, by no means, ſays the emiſ- 

ary. 
2 Wur, madam, ſays another lady, we all know 
Mr. H , he is a very pretty ſort of a man. 

Ay, madam, ſays the emiſſary again, but you 
know a pretty man is not all that's requir d. 

Nay, ſays the lady again, I don't mean fo ; he's 
no beauty, no rarity that way ; but I mean a clever 
good ſort of a man in his buſineſs, ſuch as we call 
a pretty Tradeſman. 

Arx, /ays the lady employ'd, but that is not all 
neither. 

Wu r, /ays the other lady, he has a very good 
trade too, and lives in good credit, 

Yes, ſays malice, he has ſome of the firſt, but not 
too much of the laſt, J ſuppoſe. 

No ! ſays the lady, I — his credit had been 
very good. 

Ir it had, I ſuppoſe, ſays the firſt, the match had 
not been broke off. 

War, /ays the lady, J underſtood it was broke 
off on his ſide. 

Ap ſo did I, ſays another. 

Axv fo did 1 indeed, ſays a third. 

O! madam, ſays the tool, nothing like it, I aſſure 

ou. 
g Ix DEE D, ſays another, I underſtood he had quitted 
Mrs. -— becauſe ſhe had not fortune enough for 
him, 
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kim, and that he courted another certain lady, 
whom we all know. 

Tux the ladies fell to talking of the circum- 
ſtances of his leaving her, and how he had broken 
from her abruptly and unmannerly, and had been 
too free with her character; at which the firſt lady, 
that is to ſay, the emiſſary, or tool, as I call her, 
took it up a little warmly, thus: | 

1. La. WELL, you fee, ladies, how eaſily a 
lady's reputation = be injur d; 1 hope you vill 


not go away with it 
2. La. Nay, we have all of us a reſpect for 


Mrs. — and ſome of us viſit there ſometimes ; 
I believe none of us would be willing to injure. 
her. 

1. La. Bur indeed, ladies, ſhe is very much in- 
jured in that ſtory. 

2. La. IN DEE tis generally underſtood ſo, and 
every body believes it. 

. 55 La. I can aſſure you tis quite otherwiſe in 
a 

2. La. I believe he reports it ſo himſelf, ** 
that with ſome very odd things abaut the lady 
too. 

1. La. Tk more baſe unworthy fellow he. 

5 La. EsPECIALLY if he knows it to be other- 
wiſe. 

1. La. EspeciaLLy if he knows the contrary to 
be true, madam. 

2. La. Is that poſſible? did he not refuſe her 
then ? : 

1. La. Nor nix like it, madam.; but juſt the 
contrary. 

2, La. You ſurprize me! 

3. La. lam very glad to hear it, for her ſake. 

1. La. I can afſure you, madam, ſhe has refuſed 
him, and that he knows well enough, which has 

O 3 been 
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been one of thoantifane that has made him abuſe hey 


as he has done. 

2. La. INDEED ſhe has been uſed very ill by 
him, or — — him. 

1. La. Yes, reported ſtrange thin but 
they are all curſed lies. Fs | . 18 

2. La. WELL, but pray, madam, what was the 
reaſon, if we may be ſo free, that ſhe turned him 
off after ſhe had entertained him ſo long? 

1. La. O! madam, reaſon enough; I wonder he 
ſhould pretend, when he knew his own circum- 
ſtances too, to court a lady of her fortune. 

2. La. Way are not his circumſtances good 
then? 

I. La. No, madam, good ! alas he has no bot- 
tom. 

2. La. No bottom why you Gorprize me ; we 
always look d upon him to be a man of ſubſtance, 
and that he was very well in the world. 

I. La. Ir's all a cheat, madam, there's nothing in 
fn when it came to o be made out, nothing at all 
it. 

2. La. Fxar cannot ba: madam ; 5 
has livd always in good reputation and 28 credit 
in his buſineſs. 

1. La. Ir's all ſank again. then, if it was ſo; I 
don t know. 

2. La. Wxr did ſhe entertain him fo long then? 

1. La. ALas, madam ! how could ſhe know, 
poor lady, till her friends enquir d into things; 
but when they came to look a little narrowly into 
it, they ſoon found reaſon to give her a caution, 
that he was not the man ſhe took him for. 

2. La. Weir, tis very ſtrange; I am ſure he 
paſt for another man among us. 

I. La. Ir muſt be formerly then; for they tell 


Mme his credit has been ſunk theſe three or four years: ; 
e 
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he had need enough indeed to try for a greater 
fortune, he wants it enough. 

2. La. *Ti1s a curſed thing when men look out 
for fortunes to heal their trade-breaches with, and 
make the poor wife patch up their old bankrupt 
credit. 

I. La. . madam, when they know 
themſelves to be gone fo far, that even with the ad- 
dition: of the lady's fortune, they can ſtand but a 
little while, and muſt inevitably bring the lady to 
deſtruction with them; ; I think ſuch uſage is worſe 
than a raviſhment, and merits the gallows as much. 

2. La. WELL, I could never have thought Mr.--- 
was in ſuch circumſtances, 

3. La. Nox I; we always took him for a ten 
thouſand pound man. 

1. La. Txty fay he was deep in the bubbles, 
madam. 

2. La. Nav, if he was gotten into the South-Sea, 
that might hurt him indeed, as it has done may a 
gentleman of better eſtate chan he. 

1. La, I don't know whether it was the Sb 
Sea, or ſome other bubbles, but he was very near 
making a bubble of her, and 3000 J. into the bar- 

ain. 
f 2. La. I am glad ſhe has eſcap'd him, if i it beſo; 
tis a ſign her friends took a great deal of care of 
her. 

1. La. He won't hold it long; he will have his 
deſert, I hope; I don't doubt but we ſhall ſee 
him in the Gazette quickly for a bankrupt. 

2. La. Ir he does not draw in ſome innocent 
young thing that has her fortune in her own hands 
to patch him up. 

1. La. I hope not, madam ; I hear he is blown 
where he went ſince, and there they ſay they have 
made another difcovery of him, in a worſe circum- 
FITS than t'other, 
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2. La. How pray? | 

1. La. NorhiNe, madam, but the foul diſ- 
eaſe, Ec. I need ſay no more. 

2. La. You aſtoniſh me ! why I always thought 
him a very civil, honeſt, ſober man. 

1. La. Tris is a fad world, madam ; men are 
ſeldom known now, till tis too late; but ſometimes 
murther comes out ſeaſonably, and ſo I underſtand 
*ris here; for the lady had not gone ſo far with 
him, but that ſhe could go off again. 

, 2. La. Nax, twas time to go off again, if 'twas 

o. 
1. La. Nax, madam, I do not tell this part of 
2 own knowledge; I only heard ſo, but I am 
aid there is too much in it. | 


Txrvs ended this piece of helliſh wildfire, upon 
the character and credit of a tradeſman ; the truth 
of all which was no more than this, that the Tradeſ- 
man Ciſliking his firſt lady, left her, and ſoon after, 
tho' not preſently, courted another of a ſuperior for- 
tune indeed, tho not for that reaſon ; and the firſt 
lady, provok'd at being caſt off, and, as ſhe call'd 
it, lighted, rais'd all this clamour upon him, and 
perſecuted him with it, where-ever ſhe was able. 

Sven a diſcourſe as this at a Tea-table, it could 
not be expected, would be long a ſecret ; it ran from 
one tittle-rattle ſociety to another; and in every 
company, /now-ball like, it was far from leſſening, 
and it went on till at length it began to meet with 
ſome contradiction, and the Tradeſman found him- 
ſelf obliged to trace it as far and as well as he 
could. | | | 

Bur it was to no purpoſe to confront it; when 
one was ask'd, and another was ask'd, they only an- 
ſwer d they heard ſo, and they heard it in company 
in ſuch a place, and in ſuch a place, and ſome could 


remember where they had it, and ſome could not ; 
an 
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and the poor Tradeſman, though he was really a 
man of ſubſtance, ſunk under it prodigiouſly : his 
new miſtreſs, whom he courted, refus'd him, and 
would never hear any thing in his favour, or trouble 
herſelf ro examine whether it was true, or no ; it 
was enough, ſhe ſaid, to her, that he was loaded 
with ſuch a report; and if it was unjuſt ſhe was ſor- 
ry for it, but the misfortune muſt be his, and he 
muſt place it to the account of his having made 
ſome enemies, which ſhe could not help. 

As to his credit, the ſlander of the firſt lady's 
raiſing was ſpread induſtriouſly, and with the ut- 
moſt malice and bitterneſs, and did him an inexpreſ- 
ſible prejudice ; every man he dealt with was ſhy of 
him; every man he ow'd any thing to, came for 
it; and, as he ſaid, he was ſure he ſhould ſee the 
laſt penny demanded; it was his happineſs that he 
had wherewith to pay, for had his circumſtances 
been in the leaſt perplexed, the man had been un- 
done; nay, as I have obſerv'd in another caſe, as his 
affairs might have lain, he might have been able to 
have paid forty ſhillings in the pound, and yet have 
been undone, and been obliged to break, and ſhut 
up his ſhop. 

Ir is true, he work'd through it, and carried it 
ſo far, as to fix the malice of all the reports pretty 
much upon the firſt lady ; and particularly 1o far, 
as to diſcover that ſhe was the great reaſon of his 
being ſo poſitively rejected, by the other; but he 
could never fix it ſo upon her, as to recover any 
damages of her, only to expoſe her a little; and 
that ſhe did not value, having, as he ſaid wickedly, 
2 her full revenge of him, and ſo indeed ſhe 

. Wy” | 

Tux ſum of the matter is, and it is for this 
reaſon I tell you the ſtory, that the reputation of 
a Tradeſman is too much at the mercy of mens 


tongues, or Womens eitber; and a {tory raiſed upon 
a Tradeſ- 
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a Tradeſman, however malicious, however falſe, and 
however frivolous the occaſion, is not eaſily ſup- 
preſs'd, but if it touches his credit, as a flaſh of 
fire it ſpreads over the whole air like a ſheer, there 
is no ſtopping it. 

Mr inference from all this ſhall be very brief; if 
the tongues of every il|-diſpoſed envious goſſip, whe- 


ther man-goffip or woman-goffp, for there are of 


both ſorts, may be thus miſchievous to the Tradeſ- 
man, and he is ſo much at the mercy of the tattling 
flandering part of the world; how much more 
ſhould Tradeſmen be cautious and wary, how they 
touch or wound the credit and character of one 
another ? there are but a very few Tradeſmen who 
can ſay they are out of the reach of flander, 
and that the malice of enemies cannot hurt them 
with the tongue: here and there one, and thoſe 
antient and well-eſtabliſh'd, may be able to dety the 
world; but there are ſo many others, that I think 
I may warn all Tradeſmen againſt making havock of 
one another's reputation, as they would be tender- 
Iy us'd in the fame caſe. | 

Ap yet I cannot but ſay it is too much a Tradeſ- 
man's crime, I mean, to ſpeak ſlightly and contemp- 
tibly of other Tradeſmen, their neighbours, or per- 
haps rivals in trade, and to run them down in the 
characters they give of them, when inquiry may 
be made of them, as often is the caſe : the reputa- 
tion of Tradeſmen is too often put into the hands 
of their fellow-tradeſmen, when ignorant people 
think to inform themſelves of their circumſtances, 
by going to thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to defame and 
run them down. 

I know no caſe in the world, in which there is 
more occaſion for the golden rule, 210d tibi fieri non 
wis, alteri ne feceris, Do as you would be done unto ; 
and tho' you may be eſtabliſh'd as you may think, 


and be above the reach of the tongues of others, 8 
ä 5 the 
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the obligation of the rule is the ſame, for you are 
to do as you would be done unto, ſuppoſing that 
you were in the ſame condition, or on a level with 
the perſon. 

Ir is confeſs'd, that Tradeſmen do not ſtudy this 
rule in the particular caſe I am now ſpeaking of: 
no men are apter to ſpeak ſlightly and coldly of a 
Fellow-tradeſman, than his Fellow-tradeſmen, and 
to ſpeak unjuſtly too: the reaſons for which cannot 
be good, unleſs it can be pleaded for upon the foun- 
dation of a juſt and impartialconcern in the intereſt 
of the inquirer ; and even then nothing muſt be ſaid, 
but what is conſiſtent with ſtrict juſtice and truth 
all that is more than that, is meer ſlander and envy, 
and has nothing of the chriſtian in it, much lefs 
of the neighbour, or friend. It is true, that friend- 
ſhip may be due to the inquirer, but ftill ſo much 
juſtice is due to the perſon enquir'd of, that tis 
very hard to ſpeak in ſuch cafes, and not be guilty 
of raiſing duſt, as they call it, upon your neighbour, 
and at leaſt hurting, if not injuring him. 

Ir is indeed ſo difficult a thing, that I ſcarce 
know what ſtated rule to lay down for the conduct 
of a Tradeſman in this caſe; a Tradeſman at a dif 
tance is going to deal with another Tradeſman, my 
neighbour ; and before he comes to bargain, or 
before he cares to truſt him, he goes, weakly enough 
perhaps, to enquire of him, and of his circum- 
ſtances among his neighbours and fellow-tradeſ- 
men, perhaps of the ſame profeſſion or employ- 
ment, and who among other things, it may be, 
are concerned by their intereſt, that this Tradeſ- 
man's credit ſhould not riſe too faſt: What muſt 
be done in this caſe? 

Ir I am the perſon enquir'd of, what muſt I do? 
if I would have this man fink in his reputation, or 
be diſcredited, and if it is for my intereſt to have 
him cried down in the world, it is a fore tempta- 
tion 


RX 
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tion to me to put in a few words to his diſad van- 
rage ; and yet if I do it in gratification of my pri- 
vate views or intereſt, or upon the foot of reſent- 
ment of any kind whatever, and let it be from what 
occaſion it will, nay, however juſt and reaſonable 
the reſentment is, or may be, it is utterly unjuſt and 
unlawful, and is nor only unfair as a man, but un- 
chriſtian, and is neither leſs or more than a ſecret 
revenge, which is forbidden by the laws of God 
and man. as 7 

Ir on the other hand I give a good character of 
the man, or of his reputation, I mean, of his cre- 
dit in buſineſs, in order to have the enquirer truſt 
him, and at the ſame time know or believe that he 
is not a found and good man, (that is, as to trade, 
for it is his character in trade that I am ſpeaking of) 
what am I doing then? 'tis plain I lay a ſnare for 


the enquirer, and am at leaſt inſtrumental to his loſs, 


without having really any deũgn to hurt him; for 
tis to be ſuppos'd, before he came to me to en- 
quire, I had no view of acting any thing to his 
prezadice. t 
AcaiNn, there's no medium; for to refuſe or de- 
cline giving a character of a man is down-right 
giving him the worſt character I can ; *tis in ſhort 
ſhooting him thro the head in his trade: a man 
comes to me for a character of my neighbouring 
'Tradeiman; I anſwer him with a repulſe to his 


enquiry thus, | 
A Goop Sir, do not ask me the character of 


my neighbours ; I reſolve to meddle with no body's 
character ; pray do not enquire of me. 


B. WII, but Sir, you know the gentleman ; 


you live next door to him; you can tell me, if you 
pleaſe, all that I defire to know, whether he is 
a man in credit, and fit to be truſted, or no, in the 
way of his buſineſs. 2 
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A tell you, Sir, I meddle with no man's buſi- 
neſs; I will not give characters of my neighbours ; 
tis an ill office; a man gets no thanks for it, and 
perhaps deſerves none. 

B. Bur, Sir, you would be willing to be inform'd 
and advis'd, if it was your own caſe. 

A. Ix may be ſo, but I can't oblige people to 
inform me. 

B. Bur you would entreat it as a favour, and 
ſo I come to you. 

A. Bur you may go to any body elſe. 

B. Bur you are a man of integrity; I can de- 
pend upon what you ſay; I know you will not 
deceive me, and therefore I beg of you to ſatisfy 
me. 

A. Bur I deſire you to excuſe me, for tis what 
I never do; I cannot do it. 

B. Bor, Sir, J am in a great ſtreight; I am juſt 
ſelling him a great parcel of goods, and I am will- 
ing to ſell them too, and yet I am willing to be ſafe, 
as you would yourſelf, if you were in my caſe. 

A. 1 tell you, Sir, IJ have always reſolv'd to for- 
bear meddling with the characters of my neighbours; 
tis an ill office; beſides, I mind my own buſineſs; 
J do not enter into enquiries after other peoples 
affairs. 

B. Wert, Sir, I underſtand you then, I know 
what I have to do. | 

A. Wrar do you mean by that? | 

B. NorhiINe, Sir, but what I ſuppoſe you would 
have me underſtand by it. 

A. I would have you underſtand what I ſay, viz. 
that I will meddle with no body's buſineſs but my 
own. | 
B. Axp Il ſay I underſtand you; I know you 
are a good man, and a man of charity, and loth to 
do your neighbours any prejudice, and that you 


will ſpeak the beſt of every man as near as vou can. 
A. 1 
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A. I tell you I ſpeak neither the beſt or the 
worſt, I ſpeak nothing. 

B. WELL, Sir, that is to ſay, that as charity di- 
rects you to ſpeak well of every man, ſo when you 
cannot {peak well, you refrain, and will ſay nothing; 
and you do very well to be ſure; you are a very 
kind neighbour. 

A. Bur that is a baſe conſtruction of my words; 
for I tell you I do the like by every body. 

B. Yes, Sir, I believe you do, and I think you 
are in the right of it; I am fully ſatisfied. 

A. You act more unjuſtly by me than by my 
neighbour ; for you take my ſilence, or declining 
to give a character to be giving an ill character. 

B. No, Sir, not for an ill character. 

A. Bur I find you take it for a ground of ſuſ- 
Picton. : 

B. I take it indeed for a due caution to me, Sir; 
— the man may be a good man for all that, 
only —— 

A. OxLy what? I underſtand you; only you 
won't truſt him with your goods. | 

B. Bur another man may, Sir, for all that; {6 
that you have been kind to your neighbour, and to 
me too, Sir; and you are very juſt; I wiſh all men 
would act ſo one by another, I ſhould feel the be- 
nefit of it myſelf among others, for I have ſuffer d 
deeply by ill tongues, I am ſure. 

A. Wert, however unjuſt you are to me, and 
to my neighbour too, I will not undeceive you at 
preſent ; I think you do not deſerve it. | 


Her us'd a great many more words with him to 


convince him, that he did not mean any diſcredit to 
his neighbour Tradeſman ; but it was all one, he 
would have it be, that his declining to tive his ſaid 
neighbour a good character was giving him an ill 

character, which the other told him was a mo 
infe- 
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inference: however he found that the man ſtood by 
his own notion of it, and declin'd truſting the Tradeſ- 
man with the goods, tho' he was ſatisfied he (the 
Tradeſman) was a ſufficient man. | 

Ueox this he was a little uneaſy, imagining that 
he had been the cauſe of it, as indeed he had, next 
to the poſitive humour of the enquirer, tho' it was 
not really his fault, neither was the conſtruction the 
other made of it juſt to his intention; for he aim'd at 
freeing himſelf from all enquiries of that nature, but 
found there was no prevailing with him to under- 
ſtand it any other way than he did; ſo to requite 
the man a little in his own way, he contriv'd the 
following method ; he met with him two or three 
days after, and ask'd him if he had fold his goods 
to the perſon his neighbour. 

N o, /ays he, you know I would not. 

Nav, /ays tbe other, I only knew you ſaid ſo; I 
did not think you would have acted ſo from what 
I faid, nor do I think I gave you any reaſon. - 

War, /ays be, I knew you would have given him 
a good character if you could, and I knew you 
were too honeſt to do it, if you were not ſure it 
was jult. | 

Tux laſt part I hope is true, but you might have 
believ d me honeſt too in what I did fay, that I had 
reſolv'd to give no characters of any body. 

As to that, I took it, as any body would, to be 
the beſt and modeſteſt way of covering what you 
would not have to be diſclos'd, namely, that you 
could not ſpeak as you would; and I alſo judg'd, 
that you therefore choſe to ſay nothing. - 

WELL, I can ſay no more but this; you are not 
juſt to me in it, and I think you are not juſt to 
yourſelf neither. : 

Tur parted again upon this, and the next 
day the firſt Tradeſman, who had been fo preſs d 
to give a character of his neighbour, ſent a man to 

buy 
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buy the parcel of goods of the other Tradeſman, and 
offering him ready money, bought them conſider. 
ably cheaper than the neighbour-tradeſman was to 
have ziven for them, beſides reckoning a reaſonable 
diſcount for the time, which was four months, that 
the firſt Tradeſman was to have given to his neigh- 
bour. | 

As ſoon as he had done, he went and told the 
neighbour-tradeſman of what he had done, and the 
reaſon of it, and fold the whole parcel to him again, 
giving the ſame four months credit for them, as the 
firſt man was to have given, and taking the diſcount 
for time only to himſelf, gave him all the advantage 
of the buying, and gave the firſt man the mortifica- 
tion of knowing it all, and that the goods were not 
only for the ſame man, but that the very Tradeſ- 
man, whom he would not believe when he declin'd 
giving a character of any man in gencral, had truſt- 
ed him with them. 

He pretended to be very angry, and to take it 
very ill; but the other told him, that when he came 
to him for a character of the man, and he told him 
honeſtly, that he would give no characters at all; 
that it was not for any il} to his neighbour that he 
declin'd it, he ought to have believ'd him ; and that 
he hop'd when he wanted a character of any of his 
neighbours again, he would not come to him for it. 

Tx1s ſtory is to my purpoſe in this particular, 
which is indeed very ſignificant ; that it is the moſt 
difficult thing of its kind in the world to avoid giving 
characters of our neighbouring Tradeſmen ; and 
that let your reaſons for it be what they will, to re- 
fuſe giving a character is giving a bad character, and 
is generally ſo taken, whatever caution or arguments 
you uſe to the contrary. 

In the next place 'tis hard indeed, if an honeſt 
neighbour be in danger of ſelling a large parcel of 


goods to a fellow, who I may know is not likely 
ſhould 


ſhould be able to pay for them, tho' his credit may 
in the common appearance be pretty good at that 
time; and what muſt I do? if I diſcover the man's 
circumſtances, which perhaps I am let into by 
ſome accident, I fay, if I diſcover them, the man 
is undone? and if 1 do not, the Tradeſman, who 
is in danger of truſting him, is undone. 

I confeſs the way is clear, if I am obliged to 
ſpeak at all in the caſe ; the man unſound is already 
a Bankrupt at bottom, and muſt fail ; but the other 
man is ſound and firm, if this diſaſter does not be- 
fall him; the firſt has no wound given him, but 
negatively; he ſtands where he ſtood before ; 
whereas the other is drawn in perhaps to his own 
ruin; in the next place, the firſt is a knave, or 
rather thief, for he offers to buy, and knows he 
cannot pay; in a word, he offers to cheat his 
neighbour ; and if I know it, I am ſo far confede- 
rate with him in the cheat. i 

I x this caſe I think I am obliged to give the 
honeſt man a due caution for his Frey, if he de- 
ſires my advice; I cannot ſay I am obliged offici- 
ouſly to go out of my way to do it, unleſs I am 
any way intereſted in the perſon; for that would 
be to dip into other mens affairs, which is not my 
proper work ; and if I ſhould any way be miſin- 
form'd of the circumſtances of the Tradeſman I am 
to ſpeak of, and wrong him, I may be inſtrumen- 
tal to bring ruin cauſeleſly upon him. 

I's a word, it isa very nice and critical caſe, 
and a 'Tradeſman ought to be very ſure of what he 
ſays and does in ſuch a caſe, the good or evil fate 
of his neighbour lying much at ſtake, and depend- 
ing too much upon the breath of his mouth ; ev 
part of this diſcourſe ſhews how much a Tradeſ- 
man's welfare depends upon the juſtice and cour- 
teſy of his neighbours, and how nice and critical a 
thing kis reputation is. 9 

P THis 
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_ Tz, well conſider d would always keep a Tradeſ- 
man humble, and ſhew him what need he has to 
behaye courteouſly and obligingly among his neigh- 
ours; for one malicious word from a man much 
meaner than himſelf, may overthrow him in ſuch 
a manner, as all the friends he has may not be able 
to recover him; a Tradeſman, if poſſible, ſhould 
never make himſelf any enemies, 
Bur if it is ſo fatal a thing to Tradeſmen to give 
characters of one another, and that a Tradeſman 
a be 0 backward in it for fear of hurting his 
- neighbour, and that, notwithſtanding the character 
yen ſhould be juſt, and the particular reported of 
him ſhould be true; with how much greater cau- 
tion ſhould we ac in like caſes, where what is ſug- 
geſted is really falſe in fact, and the Tradeſman is 
innacent, as was the caſe in the Tradeſman men- 
tioned before about courting the Lady? if a Tradeſ- 
man may be ruin'd and undone by a true report, 
mpch more may he be ſo by a falſe report, by a 
malicious, ſlandering, defaming tongue: There is 
an artful way of taiking of other peoples reputa- 
tion, which really, however ſome people ſalve the 
matter, is equal, if not ſuperior, in malice to the 
orſt thing they can fay ; this is, by rendring them 
uſpeRted, talking doubtfully of their characters, 
and of their conduct, and rendring them firſt 
doubtful, and then ſtrongly ſuſpected ; I don't 
know what to {ay to ſuch a man, a Gentleman 
came to me the other day to enquire about him, 
but I knew not what to ſay, I durſt not ſay he is 
a good man, or that I Vould truſt him with five 
hundred pounds myſelf ; if I ſhauld have ſaid ſo, 
ſhould bely my owp opinion ; 1 do not know in- 
deed, he may be a good man at battom, but J 
cannot jay he minds his buſineſs, if I ſhould, 1 


— 
La 
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 Anotnex, be is ask'd of the currency of his 
payments, and he anſwers ſuſpiciouſty on that ſide 
too; I know not what to fay, he may pay them at 
laſt, but he does not pay them the moſt curremly 
of any man in the ſtreet, and I have heard ſauey 
boys huff him at his door for bills on his endea- 
vouring to put them off ; indeed FE muſt needs ſay 
L had a bill on him a few weeks ago for an hundred 
pounds, and he paid me very currently, and with 
out any dunning, or often calling upon, but it was 
I believe becauſe I offer'd him a bargain at that 
time, and I ſuppoſe he was reſolv'd to put a good 
face upon his credit. 

A Tradeſman, that would do as be would be done 
by, ſhould carefully avoid theſe people who come 
always about, enquiring after other Tradeſmens 
characters: Fhere are men who make it their buſi- 
neſs to do thus; and as they are thereby as ready 
to ruin and blow up good fair- dealing Tradeſmen 
as others, ſo they do actually ſurpriſe many, and 
come at their characters earlier and nearer than 
they expect they would. | 

Tzapesnen, I ſay, that will thus behave to 
one another, cannot be ſuppos d to be men ob 
much principle, but willi be apt to lay hold of any 
other advantage to hurt their neighbour, how un- 
juſt ſoever, and indeed will; wait for an occaſion of 
ſuch advantages; and where is there a Tradeſman, 
but who, if he be never ſo circumſpect, may ſome 
time or other give his enemy, who watches for his 
halting; ad vantage enough againſt him? when ſuck 
a malicious Fradeſman appears in any place, all the 
honeſt Tradeſmen- about him ought to join to ex» 
poſe: him, whether they are afraldiof him, or no; 
they. ſhould hi ]π ii among the! neighbourhood, 
as a public nuiſante· as a common barreterꝭ of 
raiſer ofiſcandalʒ hy ſueha generuliaverfion to Hit 
they would idepreciate him * 
P 2 Ju 
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Juſt a contempt, that no body would keep him 
company, much leſs credit any thing he ſaid; and 
then his tongue would be no ſlander, his breath 
would be no blaſt; and no body would either tell 
him any thing, or hear any thing from him; and 
this kind of uſage, I think, is the only way to pur 
a ſtop to a defamer ; for when he has no credit of 
his own left, he would be unable to hurt any of his 
neighbours. _ 

TID | Tam, &c. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Of the Tradeſman's entring into Part- 
nerſbip in Trade, and the many dan- 
gers attending it. 


SIR, Ne 
HERE are ſome buſineſſes which are more 
particularly accuſtomed to partnerſhips than 
others, and ſome that are very ſeldom managed 
without two, three, or four Partners, and others 
that cannot be at all carried on without partner- 
ſhip; and there are others again, in which they 
{eldom join Partners together. 
 Mercers, Linen-Drapers, Banking Goldſmiths, 
and -ſuch conſiderable trades, are often, and in- 
deed generally carried on in partnerſhip ; but other 
meaner trades, and of leſs buſineſs, are carried on, 
generally ſpeaking, ſingle-handed. 9 
Som Merchants, who carry on great buſineſs 


in foreign ports, have what they call houſes in thoſe 


ports, where they plant and breed up their ſons and 


apprentices ; and theſe are ſuch as I hinted could 


not carry on their buſineſs without partnerſhip. 
Tus 
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Tux trading in partnerſhip is not only liable to 
more hazards and difficulties, but it expoſes the 
Tradeſman to more ſnares and diſadvantages by a 
great deal, than the trading with a ſingle hand does; 
and ſome of thoſe ſnares are theſe: 5 

1. Ir the Partner is a ſtirring, diligent, capable 
man, there is danger of his ſlipping into the whole 
trade, and getting in between you and home, b 
his application, thruſting you at laſt quite out; 4 
that you bring in a ſnake into your chimney-corner, 
which, when it is warm'd and grown vigorous, 
turns about at you, and hiſſes you out of the houſe : 
It is with the Tradeſman, in the caſe of a diligent 
and active Partner, as I have already obſerv'd it 
was in the caſe of a truſty and diligent apprentice z 
namely, that- if the maſter does not appear con- 
ſtantly at the head of the buſineſs, and make him- 
ſelf be known by his own application and diligence 
to be what he is, he ſhall ſoon look to be what he 
is not, that is to ſay, one not concern'd in the 
buſineſs. 7:2 

He will never fail to be eſteem'd the principa 
perſon concerned in the ſhop, and in the trade, 
who is principally and moſt conſtantly found there, 
acting at the head of every buſineſs; and be it a 
ſervant or a partner, the maſter or chief loſes him- 
ſelf extremely by the advances the other makes of 
that kind; for whenever they part again, either 
the apprentice by being out of his time, or the 
Partner by the expiration of the articles of partner- 
ſhip, or by any other determination of their agree- 
ment, the cuſtomers moſt certainly deſire to deal 
with the man whom they have ſo often been ob- 
liged by ; and if they miſs him, enquire after and 
follow him. ; 

Ir is true, the apprentice is the more dangerou 
of the two, becauſe his ſeparation is ſuppoſed to be 
more certain, and generally ſooner than the part- 

P 3 ner; 
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ner; che appreatice is not known, and cannot 
have made his intereſt among the buyers, but for 
perhaps a year, or a year and a halt before his time 
expired ; ſooner than that he could not put him- 
ſelf in the way of being known and obſerved ; and 
then, when his time is out, he certainly removes, 
unleſs he is taken into the ſhop as a Partner, and 
that indeed prolongs the time, and places the in- 
jury at a greater diſtance, but ſtill it makes it the 
more influencing when it comes; and unleſs he is 
brought ſome how or other into the family, and 
becomes one of the houſe, perhaps by marriage, or 
ſome other ſettled union with the maſter, he ne- 
yer goes off without making a great chaſm in the 
maſter's affairs, and the more, by how much he 
has been more diligent and ufeful in the trade, the 
wounds of which the maſter ſeldom, if ever, reco- 
yers. 

I x the Partner was not an apprentice, but that 
they either came out of their times together, or 
near it, or had a ſhop and buſineſs before, but 
quitted it to come in, it may then be ſaid that he 
brought part of the trade with him, and ſo increas'd 
the trade when he join'd with the other in pro- 
portion to what he may be ſaid to carry away when 

went off; this is the beſt thing that can be ſaid 
of a partnerſhip ; and then I have this to add, firſt, 
that the Tradeſman who took the Partner in, has 
a fair field indeed to act with his Partner, and muſt 
take care, by his conſtant attendance, due acquain- 
tance with the cuſtomers, and appearing in every 
part of the buſineſs, to maintain not his intereſt 
only, but the appearance of his intereſt in the ſhop 
or warehouſe, that he may on every occaſion, and 
to every cuſtomer, not only be, but be known to 
be, the maſter and head of the buſineſs; and that 
the other is at beſt but a Partner, and not a chief 
Partner, as in Cale of his abſence and negligence 


will 
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will 2 147 ſuggeſted; for he that chiefly ap- 
pears, will be. always chief Partner in the eye of 
the cuſtomers, whatever he is in the ſubſtance of 
the thing. | 

Tuts indeed is much the ſame caſe with what 
is Aid before of a diligent ſervant, and a negligent 
maſter, and therefore 1 forbear to enlarge upon it ; 
but it is ſo important in both caſes, that indeed it 
cannot well be mentioned too often; the maſter's 
full application, in his own perſon, is the only an- 

ſwer to both. He that takes 4 Partner only to eaſt 
him of the toil of his buſineſs, that he may take 
his pleaſure, and leave the drudgery, as he calls it 

to the Partner, ſhould take care not to do it till 
about ſeven years before he reſolves to leave off 
trade; that at the end of the partherſhip he may 
be fatisfy'd to give up the trade to his Partner, or 
ſee him run away with it, and not trouble himſelf 
about it. | | | 

Bur if he takes a Partner at his beginning, with 
an intent, by their joint enlarged ſtock, to enlarge 
their buſineſs, and ſo carry on a capital trade. 
which perhaps neither of them were able to do by 
themſelves, and which is the only juſtifiable reaſon 
for taking a Partner at all, he muſt reſolve then to 
join with his Partner, not only in ſtock, but in 
mutual diligence and application, that the trade 
may flouriſh by their joint aſſiſtance and conſtant 
labour, as two oxen yok'd together in the ſame 
draught, by their joint aſſiſtance, draw much more 
than double what they could either of them draw 

by their ſingle ſtrength ; and this indeed is the 
only ſafe circumſtance of a partnerſhip; then in- 
deed they are properly Partners, when they are 
aſſiſtants to one another; whereas otherwiſe they 
are like two gameſters ſtriving to worm one an- 
other out, and to get the maſtery in the play they 
are engaged in. | 
P 4 | Tus 
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Tas very word Partner imports the ſubſtance of 
the thing, and they are as ſuch engaged to a mutual 
application, or they are no more Partners, but ra- 
ther one is the trading gentleman, and the other is 

the trading drudge; but even then let them depend, 
the drudge will carry away the trade and the profit 
too at laſt; and this is the way how one Partner 
may honeſtly ruin another, and for ought I know 
tis the only one; for it cannot be ſaid but that the 
diligent Partner acts honeſtly in acting diligently, 
and if the other did the ſame, they would both 
thrive alike ; but if one is negligent and the other 
diligent, one extravagant and expenſive, the other 
frugal and prudent, it cannot be ſaid to be his fault, 
that one is rich, and the other poor; that one en- 
creaſes in the ſtock, and the other is leſſen'd, and 
at laſt work'd quite out of it. 

As a Partner then is taken in only for eaſe, to 
abate the firſt Tradeſman's diligence, and take off 
the edge of his application, ſo far a Partner, let him 
be as honeſt and diligent as he will, is dangerous to 
the Tradeſman ; nay, the more honeſt and the more 
diligent he is, the more dangerous he is, and the 
more a ſnare to the 'Tradeſman that takes him in : 
and a Tradeſman ought to be very cautious in the 
adyenture, for indeed it is an adventure, that he be 
not brought in time to relax his diligence, by having 
a Partner, even contrary to his firſt intention ; for 
lazineſs is a ſubtle inſinuating thing, and 'tis a fore 
temptation to a man of eaſe and indolence, to ſee 
his work done for him, and leſs need of him in the 
buſineſs than uſed to be, and yet the buſineſs to go 
on well too ; and this danger is dormant, and lies un- 
ſeen, till after ſeveral years, it riſes as it were out of 
its ambuſcade, and ſurprizes the Tradeſman, letting 
him ſee by his loſs what his negle& has coſt him. 

2. Bur there are other dangers in partnerſhip, 
and thoſe not a few ; for you may not only be 5 

miſs 
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miſs and negligent, remitting the weight of the 
buſineſs upon him, and depending upon him for its 
being carried on, by which he makes himſelf maſter, 
and brings you to be forgot in the buſineſs: But he 
may be crafty too, and deſigning in all this, and 
when he has thus brought you to be as it were 10 
body, he ſhall make himſelf be all ſome body in the 
trade, and in that particular he by degrees gets the 
capital intereſt, as well as ſtock in the trade, while 
the true original of the ſhop, who laid the founda- 
tion of the whole buſineſs, brought a trade to the 
ſhop, or brought commiſſions to the houſe, and 
whoſe the buffaeſs more particularly is, is ſecretly 
ſupplanted, and with the concurrence of his own 
negligence, for without that it cannot be, is as it 
were laid aſide, and at laſt quite thruſt out. 

Tuus, whether honeſt or diſhoneſt, the Tradeſ- 
man is circumvented, and the partnerſhip is made 
fatal to him: for it was all owing to the partner- 
ſhip ; the'Tradeſman was diligent before, underſtood 
his buſineſs, and kept cloſe to it, gave up his time 
to it, and by 2 himſelf, prevented the in- 
dolence which he finds breaking inſenſibly upon 
him afterwards, by being made eaſy, as they call it, 
in the aſſiſtance 1 a Partner. 

3. Bur there are abundance of other caſes which 
make a partnerſhip dangerous; for if it be ſo where 
the Partner is honeſt and diligent, and where he 
works into the heart of the buſineſs by his induſtry 
and application, or by his craſt and inſinuation, 
what may it not be if he proves idle and extrava- 
gant; and if inſtead of working him out, he may 
be ſaid to play him out of the buſineſs; that is to 
ſay, prove wild, expenſive, and run himſelf and 
his Partner out by his extravagance? 

Turxx are but too many examples of this kind; 
and here the honeſt Tradeſman has the labouring 
oar indeed! for inſtead of being aſſiſted by a dili- 

| gent 
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gent induſtrious Partner, who on that account he 
took into the trade; he proves a looſe, extravagant, 
wild fellow, runs abroad into company, and leaves 
him (for whoſe relief he was taken in) to bear the 
burden of the whole trade, which perhaps was too 
heavy for him before, and if it had not been ſo, 
he had not been prevail'd with to have taken in a 
Partner at all. 250 

Tuxs is indeed a terrible diſappointment, and is 
very diſcouraging; and the more ſo, becauſe it can- 
not be recall'd ; for a partnerſhip is like matrimony, 
it is almoſt engaged in for better for worſe, till the 
years expire; there is no breaking it off, at leaſt 
not eaſily nor fairly, but all the inconveniencies 
which are to be fear'd will follow and ſtare in your 
face: as firſt, the Partner in the firſt place draws 
out all his ſtock ; and this ſometimes is a blow fatal 
enough, for perhaps the Partner cannot take the 
whole trade upon himſelf, and cannot carry on the 
trade upon his own ſtock, if he could, he would 
not have taken in a Partner at all; this withdraw- 
ing the ſtock has ſometimes been very dangerous 
to a Partner; nay, has many times been the over- 
yy and undoing of him, and of the family that 
is left, | 

He that takes a Partner into his trade on this ac- 
count, namely, for the ſupport of his ſtock, to en- 
joy the aſſiſtance of ſo much caſh to carry on the 
trade, ought ſeriouſly to cenſider what he ſhall be 
able to do when the Partner breaking off the part- 
nerſhip ſhall carry all his ſtock, and the improve- 
ment of it too, with him; perhaps the Tradeſman's 
ſtock is not much increaſed, perhaps not at all; 
Hay, perhaps the ſtock is leffen d, inſtead of being 
increaſed, and they have rather gone backward 
thin forward ; what ſhall the Tradeſman do in 
ſuch a caſe ? and how ſhall he bear the breach in 
his ſtock which that ſeparation would make = 
| HUS 
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 Tavs he is either tied down to the Partner, or 
the Partner pinn'd down to him, for he cannot ſepa- 
rate without a breach. It is a ſad truth to many a 
Partner, that when the partnerſhip comes to be fi- 
niſned and expired, the man would let his Partner 
go, but the other cannot go without tearing him 
all to pieces whom he leaves behind him; and yet 
the Partner being looſe, idle and extravagant, in 
a word, will ruin both if he ſtays. 

Tuis is the danger of partnerſhip in ſome of the 
beſt circumſtances of it; but how hazardous and 
how fatal is it in other caſes? and how many an 
honeſt and induſtrious Tradeſman has been pre- 
vail'd with to take in a Partner to eaſe himſelf in 
the weight of the buſineſs, or on ſeveral other ac- 
counts, fome perhaps reaſonable and prudent 
enough, but has found himſelf immediately involv'd 
in a ſea of trouble, is brought into innumerable dif- 
ficulties, conceal'd debts, and unknown incum- 
brances, ſuch as he could no ways extricate himſelf 
out of, and ſo both have been unavoidably ruin'd 
together ? 

Tuks E cafes are ſo various and ſo uncertain, that 
it is not eaſy to enumerate them; but we may in- 
clude the particulars in a general or two. | 

1. ONE Partner may contract debts, even in th 
partnerſhip itſelf, ſo far unknown to the other, as 
that the other may be involy'd in the danger of 
them, tho' he was not at all concern'd in, or ac- 
quainted with them at the time they were con- 
tract cd, | 

2, Ox E Partner may diſcharge debts for both 
Partners, and fo having a deſign to be knaviſh, may 
go and receive money and give receipts for it, and 
not bringing it to account, or not bringing the mo- 
ney into caſh, may wrong the ſtock to ſo conſide- 
rable a ſum, as may be to the ruin of the other 
Partner. 

3. ONE 
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3. Or Partner may confeſs judgment, or give 
bonds or current notes in the name, and as for the 


account of the company, and yet convert the ef. 


fects to his own private uſe, leaving the ſtock to be 


anſwerable for the value. 
4 Ox: Partner may fell and give credit, and 


deliver parcels of goods to what ſum, or what quan- 


tity. he thinks fit, and to whom, and fo by his in- 
diſcretion, or perhaps by connivance and knavery, 
loſe to the ſtock what parcel of goods he pleaſes, 
to the ruin of the other Partner, and bring them- 
ſelves to be both bankrupt together. 

5. Nay, to ſum up all, one Partner may com- 
mit acts of bankruptcy without. the knowledge of 
the other, and thereby ſubject the united ſtock, 
and both or all the Partners to the danger of a 
commiſſion, when they may themſelves know no- 


thing of it till the blow is given, and given ſo, as 


to be too late to be retriev'd. 

Al theſe, and many more, being the ill conſe- 
quences and dangers of partnerſhip in trade, I can- 
not but ſeriouſly warn the honeſt induſtrious 
Tradeſman, if poſſible, to ſtand upon his own legs, 
and go on upon- his own bottom ; to purſue his 
buſineſs diligently, but cautiouſly, and what we call 
fair and ſoftly ; not eagerly puſhing to drive a vaſt 
trade, and enjoy but half of it, rather carry on a 
middling buſineſs, and let it be his own. 

TrxExE may be caſes indeed, which may have 
their exceptions to this general head of advice; 
partnerſhips may ſometimes prove ſucceſsful, and 
in ſome particular buſineſs they are more neceffary 
than in others, and'in ſome they tell us that they 
are abſolutely neceſſary ; tho' the laſt I can by no 
means grant; but be that as it will, there are ſo 
many caſes more in number, and of great conſe- 
quence too, which miſcarry by the ſeveral perplex'd 
circumſtances, differing tempers, and open knavery 


of 
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of Partners, that I cannot but give it as a friendly 
advice to all Tradeſmen, if poſſible, to avoid part- 
nerſhips of all kinds. 

Bur if the circumſtances of trade require part- 
nerſhips, and the riſque muſt be run, I would re- 
commend to the Tradeſman, not to enter into part- 
nerſhip, but under the following circumſtances. 
1. Nor to take in any Partner who ſhould be 
allowed to carry on any ſeparate buſineſs, in which 
the partnerſhip is not concerned; depend upon it, 
whatever other buſineſs your Partner carries on, you 
run the riſque of it as much as you do of your own ; 
and you run the riſque with this particular circum- 
ſtance too, that you have the hazard without the 
profit or ſucceſs ; that is, without a ſhare in the 
profit and ſucceſs, which is very unequal and unfair. 
I know cunning men will tell you that there may 
be proviſion made ſo effectually in the articles of 
partnerſhip, that the ſtock in partnerſhip ſhould be 
concerned in no other intereſt or engagements but 
its own ; but let ſuch cunning gentlemen tell me, if 
the Partner meets with a diſappointment in his other 
undertakings, which wounds him ſo deep as to break 
him, will it not affect the partnerſhip thus far? 
1. That it may cauſe his ſtock to be drawn haſtily 
out, and perhaps violently too. 2. That it touches 
and taints the credit of the Partner to be concern'd- 
with ſuch a man; and tho*' a man's bottom may 
ſupport him, if it be very good, yet tis a blow to 
him, touches his credit, and makes the world ſtand 
a little at a ſtay about him, if it be no more, for a 
while, till they ſee that he ſhews himſelf upon the 
Exchange, or at his ſhop-door again, in ſpight of 
all the apprehenſions and doubts that had been 
handed about concerning him. Either of theſe are 
ſo eſſential to the Tradeſman whoſe Partner thus 
finks by his own private breaches, in which the 


partnerſhip is not concern'd, that it is worth while 
3 . to 
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to caution the Tradeſman againſt venturing. And 
I muſt add too, that many a Tradeſman has fallen 
under the diſaſter by the Partner's affecting him, 
tho the immediate loſſes which the Partner hath 
ſuſſer d have not been charg d upon him; and yet 
I believe tis not ſo eaſy to avoid being fallen upon 
for thoſe debts alſo. 0 | 

Ir is certain, as I formerly noted, rumour will 
break a Tradeſman almoſt at any time; it matters 
not at firſt, whether the rumour be true or falſe ; 
what rumour can fit cloſer to a man in buſineſs, his 
own perſonab misfortunes excepted, than. ſuch as 
this, That bis Partner is broke ? That his Partner 
has met with a loſs, ſuppoſe an inſurance, ſuppoſe a 
fall of ſtocks, ſuppoſe. a bubble or a cheat, or we 
know not what, the Partner is ſunk, no man knows 
whether the partnerſhip. be concern'd in it, or no; 
and while it is not known, every man will ſuppoſe it, 


for mankind: always think the worſt of every thing. 


Wax can bea cloſer ſtroke at the poor Tradeſ- 
man? He knows not what his Partner has done; he 
has reaſon to fear the worſt; he even knous not 
himſelf for a while, whether he can ſteer clear of the 
rocks or no: but ſoon recovers, knows his on, cir- 


cumſtances, and ſtruggles hard with the world; pays 


out His Partner's ſtock, and gets happily over it; 


and tis well he does ſo, for that he is at the brink 


of ruin muſt be granted; and where one ſtands and 
keeps up his reputation and his buſineſs, there are 
twenty would be undone in the ſame circumſtances. 

Who then would run the venture of a Partner, 
iffit were poſſible to avoid it? and who, if they 
muſt lave a Partner, would have one that was con- 
cern'd in ſeparate buſineſs, in which tlie partner- 
ſhip, was not engaged? | 

Ir you muſt have a Partner, always choeſe to 


have the Partner rather under than over you; by. 


this - I' mean, take him for a fifth, a fourth, — 
mo 
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moſt a third: never for a half: there are many rea- 
ſons to be given for this, beſides that of having the 
greater ſhare of prot far that I do uot give as 4 
reaſon here at all; but the principal reaſons are theſe; 
belt, in caſe of any diſaſter in any of the particular 


ſuppoſed accidents, which I have mentioned, and 
that you ſhould be obliged to pay out your Part- 


ner's ſtock, it will not be ſo heavy, or be ſo much 
a blow to you; and ſecondly, you preſerve to your 
ſelf the governing influence in your own buſineſs ; 
you cannot be over- ruled, over-awed, or dogmati- 
cally told, it ſhall, or ſhall not, be thus or thus: He 
that takes in a Partner for a third, has a Partner 
Srwvant ; he that takes him in for a half, has a Parts, 
ver Maſter ; that is to ſay, a Director, or Preceptor : 
let your Partner bave always a leſſer intereſt in the 
buſineſs than your ſelf, and be rather leſs acquaint- 
ed with the buſineſs than your ſelf, at leaſt nq ber- 
ter; you ſhould rather have a Partner to be in- 
ſtructed, than a Partner to inſtruct you; for he 
that teaches you will always taunt you. 

3. Ix you muſt have a Partner, let him always be 
your junior rather than your ſenior; by this I mean, 
your junior in the buſineſs, whether he js ſq in years 
or not: There are many reaſons why the Tradeſman 
ſhould chooſe this, and particularly the ſame as the 
other, of taking him in for a juniar or inferior part 
of the trade; that ix to /ay, to maintain the ſupe- 
riority of the buſineſs in his awn hands; and this 1 
mention, not at all upon accgunt of the pride or 
vanity of the ſuperiority, for that is a trifle com- 
pard to the reſt ; but that he may have the mars 
authority to inſpect the condugt of his Partner, in 
which he is ſp much and ſo eſſentially concerned ; 
and ta enquire whether he is doing any thing, or 


Sing any meaſures dangerays ar prejudicial to the 


Mock, Ar $9 the credit of rae rinerſhip, that fo, 
if he finds any thing, he may refrain him, and prę- 
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vent in time the miſchief which would otherwiſe be 
inevitable to them both. A Gs 
TurRk are many other advantages to a Tradeſ- 
man, who is oblig'd to take a Partner, by keeping in 
his own hands the major part of the trade, which 
are too long to repeat here; ſuch as his being al- 
ways able to put a check to any raſh adventure, any 
launching out into bubbles and projects, and things 
dangerous to the buſineſs; and this is a very need- 
ful thing in a partnerſhip, that one Partner ſhould 
be able to correct the raſh reſolves of another in 
hazardous caſes. | 

By this correcting or raſh meaſures, I mean over- 
ruling them with moderation arid temper, for the 
good of the whole, and for their mutual advantage: 
The Romans had frequently two Generals, or Con- 
ſuls, to command their armies in the field; one of 
which was to be a young man, that by his vigour 
and ſprightly forwardneſs he might keep up the 
ſpirits and courage of the ſoldiers, encourage them 
to fight, and lead them on by his example; the 
other an old ſoldier, that by his experience in the 
military affairs, age and councils, he might a litthe 
abate the fire of his collegue, and might not only 
know how to fight, but know when to fight; that 
is to ſay, when to avoid fighting : and the want of 
this loſt them many a victory, and the great battle 
of Canne in particular, in which 20000 Romans 
were killed in one day. 

To compare ſmall things with great, I may ſay 
it is juſt ſo in the affair of trade ; you ſhould always 
Join a ſober grave head, weighed to buſineſs, and 
acquainted with trade, to the young trader, who, 
having been young in the work, will the eaſier give 
up his judgment to the other, and who is govern'd 
with the ſolid experience of the other ; and ſo you 
join their ways together, the raſh and the ſedate, 
the grave and the giddy. 
| AGAIN, 
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AAN, if you mult go into partnerſhip, be 


if poſſible, you take no body into partnerſhip 


ſuch as whoſe circumſtances in trade you are 


225 
ſure, 


but 
fully 


acquainted with; ſuch there are frequently to be 
had among relations and neighbours, and ſuch, if 
poſſible, ſhould be the man that is taken into part- 
nerſhip, that the hazard of unſound circumſtances 
may be avoided ; a man may elſe be taken into 
partnerſhip, who may be really bankrupt, even be- 


fore you take him in; and ſuch things have 


been 


done, to the ruin of many an honeſt Tradeſman. 


Ix poſſible, let your Partner be a beginner, 


his ſtock may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be 


that 
free 


and unintangled; and let him be one that you 


know perſonally, and his circumſtances, and 


did 


know even before you had any thoughts of enga- 


ging together. 
Arx theſe cautions are with a ſuppoſition 


that 


the Partner muſt be had; but I muſt ſtill give it as 
my opinion, in the caſe of ſuch Tradeſmen as I 
have all along directed myſelf to, that, if poſſible, 
they ſhould go on ſingle-handed in trade; and T 
cloſe it with this brief note, reſpecting the qualifi- 


cations of a Partner, as above, that 
Nxxr to no Partner, ſuch à Partner is beſt. 


Jam, &c. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Of "Honefty in Dealing; and (1.) of 
telling unavoigable Trading Lyes. 


SIR, 


HER E is ſome difference between an honeſt 

man, and an honeſt Tradeſman ; and tho' the 
diſtinction is very nice, yet I mult ſay it is to be 
ſupported: Trade cannot make a knave an honeſt 
man, for there is a ſpecifick difference between 
honeſty and knavery, which can never be altered 
by trade, or any other thing ; nor can that inte- 
grity of mind, which deſcribes and is peculiar to a 
man of honeſty, be ever abated to a Tradeſman ; 
the rectitude of his ſoul muſt be the ſame, and he 
muſt not only intend or mean honeſtly and juſtly, 
but he muſt do ſo; he muſt act honeſtly and juſtly, 
and that in all his dealings; he muſt neither cheat 
.or defraud, over-reach or.circumvent, his neigh- 
bour, or indeed any body he deals with ; nor muſt 
he deſign to do ſo, or lay any plots or ſnares to 
that purpoſe in his dealing, as is frequent in the 
general conduct of too many, who yet call them- 
{elves honeſt Tradeſmen, and would take it very il! 
to have any one tax their integrity. 

Bur after al! this is premiſed, there are ſome la- 
titudes, like poetical licences in other caſes, which 
a Tradeſman is and mult be allowed, and which by 
the cuſtom and uſage of trade he may give him- 

ſelf a liberty in, which cannot be allow'd in other 
caſes to any man, no, nor to the Tradeſman him- 
felf out of his buſineſs; I fay, he may take ſome 
liberties, but within bounds; and whatever ſome 
pretenders to ſtrict living may ſay, yet vat Tradeſ- 
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man ſhall paſs with me for a very honeſt man, not- 
withſtanding the liberty which he gives himſelf of 
this kind, if he does not take thoſe liberties in ari 
exorbitant manner ; and thoſe liberties are ſuch as 
thele : | : 

1. The liberty of asking more than he will take. 
I know ſome people have condemned this practice 
as diſhoneſt, and the Quakers for a time, ſtood to 
their point in the contrary practice, reſolving to 
ask no more than they would take, upon any occa- 
ſion whatſoever, and chooſing rather to loſe the 
ſelling of their goods, tho they could afford ſomo- 
times to take what was offer'd, rather than abate a 
farthing of the price they had asked ; but time 
and the neceſſities of trade made them wiſer, and 
brought them off of that ſeverity, and they by de- 
grees came to ask, and abate, and abate again, juſt 
as other honeſt Tradeſmen do, tho' not perhaps as 
ſome do, who give themſelves a fuller liberty that 
way. 
FR it is the buyers that make this cuſtom 
neceſſary ; for they, eſpecially thoſe who buy for im- 
mediate uſe, will firſt pretend poſitively to tie them- 
ſelves up to a limited price, and bid them a little 
and a little more, till they come ſo near the ſeller's 
price, that they, tbe ſellers, cannot find in their 
hearts to refuſe it, and then they are tempted to 
take it, notwithſtanding their firſt words to the 
contrary : It is common indeed tor the Tradeſman 
to ſay, I cannot abate any thing, when yet they do 
and can afford it; but the Tradeſman ſhould in- 
deed not be underſtood ſtrictly and literally to his 
words, but as he means it, viz. that he cannot rea- 
ſonably abate, and that he cannot afford to abate, 
and there he may be in earneſt, viz. that he can- 
not make a reaſonable profit of his goods, if he is 
obliged to abate, and ſo the meaning is honeſt, that 
he cannot abate ; and yet rather than not take your 
Q 2 money, 
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money, he may at laſt reſolve to do it, in hopes of 
getring a better price for the remainder, or being 
willing to abate his ordinary gain, rather than diſ- 
oblige the caſtomer ; or being perhaps afraid he 
ſhould not ſell off the quantity; and many ſuch rea- 
ſons may be given, why he ſubmits to ſell at a lower 
price than he really intended, or can afford to do; 
and yet he cannot be ſaid to be diſhoneſt, or to lye, 
in ſaying at firſt he cannot, or could not abate. 

AM N in trade is properly to be ſaid not to be 
able to do, what he cannot do to his profit and ad- 
vantage ; the Engliſh cannot trade to Hungary, and 
into Scl/avonia; that is to ſay, they cannot do it to 
advantage; but *tis better for them to trade to 
Venice with their goods, and let the Venetians carry 
on a trade into Hungary thro Dalmatia, Croatia &c. 
and the like in other places. 

To bring it down to particular caſes; one cer- 
tain merchant cannot deal in one ſort of goods, 
which another merchant is eminent for ; the other 
merchant is as free to the trade as he, but he can- 
not do it to profit; for he is unacquainted with the 
trade, and 'tis out of his way, and therefore he can- 
not do it. 

Txos to the caſe in hand; the Tradeſman ſays, 
he cannot fell his goods under ſuch a price, which 
in the ſenſe of his buſineſs is. true; that is to ſay, 
he cannot do it to carry on his trade with the uſual 
and reaſonable advantage which he ought to ex- 
pe, and which others make in the ſame way of 
buſineſs. 

On he cannot without underſelling the market, 
or undervaluing the goods, and ſeeming to under- 
ſell his neighbour ſhop-keepers, to whom there is 
a juſtice due in trade, which reſpects the price of 
ſale; and to underſell is look'd upon as an unfair 
kind of trading. 
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Al theſe, and many more, are the reaſons, why 
a Tradeſman may be ſaid not to lye, tho' he ſhould 
ſay he cannot abate, or cannot fell his goods under 
ſuch a price, and yet may after think fit to ſell you 
his goods ſomething lower than he ſo intended, or 
can afford to do, rather than loſe your cuſtom, or 
rather than loſe the ſelling of his goods, and taking 
your ready money, which at that time he may 
have occaſion for. 

In theſe caſes I cannot ſay a ſhop-keeper ſhould 
be tied down to the literal meaning of his words in 
the price he asks, or that he is guilty of lying, in 
not adhering ſtiffly to the letter of his firſt demand; 


tho' at the ſame time I would have every Tradeſ- 


man take as little liberty that way as may be ; and 
if the buyers would expect the Tradeſman ſhould 
keep ſtrictly to his demand, they ſhould not ſtand 
and haggle, and skrew the ſhop-keeper down, bid- 
ding from one penny to another, to a trifle within 
his price, ſo as it were to puſh him to the extre- 
mity, either to turn away his cuſtomer for a ſix- 


pence, or ſome ſuch trifle, or to break his word; 


as if he would ſay, I will force you to ſpeak falſly, 
or turn me away for a trifle. 

Ix ſuch caſes, if indeed there is a breach, the 
fin is the buyer's; at leaſt he puts himſelf in the 
devil's ſtead, and makes himſelf both tempter and 
accuſer ; nor can I fay that the ſeller is in that caſe 
ſo much to blame as the buyer: however, it were 
to be with'd, that on both ſides buying and ſelling 
might be carried on without it; for the buyer gs 
often ſays, 1 won't give a farthing more, and yet 
advances ; as the eller ſays, I can't abate a far- 
thing, and yet complies. Theſe are, as I call them, 
Trading Lyes ; and it were to be wiſh'd, they could 


be avoided on both ſides; and the honeſt Tradeſ—- 


man does avoid them as much as poſſible; but yet 
muſt not, I /ay, in all caſes be tied up to the ſtrict 
F | Q 3 literal 
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literal ſenſe of that expreſſion, I cannot abate, as 
above. 2 N 
2. AxoTHER trading licence is that of appoint- 
ings and promiſing payments of money, which men 
in buſineſs are oftentimes foro d to make, and forc'd 
to break, without any ſcruple; nay, and without 
any reproach upon their integrity. Let us ſtate 
this caſe as clearly as we can, and ſee how it ſtands 
N to the morality of it, for that is the point in de- 
ate. Sf 1 0 
Txt credit uſually given by one Tradeſman to 
another, as particularly by the merchant to the 
wholeſale- man, and by the wholeſale- man to the 
retailer, is ſuch, that without tying the buyer up to 
a particular day of payment, they go on buying 
and ſelling, and the buyer pays money upon ac- 
count, as his convenience admits, and as the ſeller 
is content to take it: This occaſions the merchant, 
or the wholeſale- men, to go about, as they call it, 
a dunning, among their dealers, and which is gene- 
Tally the work of every Saturday. When the mer- 
chant comes to his cuſtomer the wholeſale-man, or 
-warehouſe-keeper, for money, he tells him, I have 
no money, Sir, I cannot pay you now ; if you call 
next week, I will pay you: Next week comes, and 
the merchant calls again, but tis the ſame thing, 
only the warehouſe-man adds, Well, I will pay you 
next week without fail; when the week comes, he 
tells him he has met with great diſappointments, 
and he knows not what to do, but deſires his pati- 
-ence another week; and when the other week 
comes, perhaps he pays him, and ſo they go on. 
Now what is to be ſaid for this? In the firſt 
place, let us look back to the occaſion : This ware- 
houſe-kecper, or v holeſale- man, ſells the goods 
which he buys of the merchant, I ſay, he ſells 
them to the retailers, and tis for tbat reaſon I place 
# frf there; now as they buy in ſmaller 9 
Fog : ” TO * than 
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than he did of the merchant, ſo he deals with more 
of them in number, and he goes about among them 
the ſame Saturday, to get in money to pay his mer- 
chant, and he receives his bag full of promiſes too 
every where inſtead of money, and is put off from 
week to week, perhaps by fifty ſhop-keepers in a 
day ; and their ſerving him thus obliges him to do 
the ſame to the merchant. | 

Again, come to the merchant; except ſome, 
whoſe circumſtances are above it, they are by this 
very uſage obliged to put off the Blackwell- hall 
factor, or the packer, or the clothier, or whoever 
they deal with, in proportion; and thus promiſes 
go round for payment, and thoſe promiſes are kept 
or broken as money comes in, or as diſappointments 
happen; and all this while here is no breach of ho- 
neſty or parole, no lying or ſuppoſition of it among 
the Tradeſmen, either on one ſide or other. f 

Bur let us come, I fay, to the morality of it. 
To break a ſolemn promiſe is a kind of prevarica- 
tion, that is certain; there is no coming off of it; 
and I might enlarge here upon the firſt fault, viz; 
of making the promiſe, which, ſay the ſtrict ob- 
jectors, they ſhould not do: But the Tradeſman's 
anſwer is this; All thoſe promiſes ought to be taken 
as chey are made, namely, with a contingent depen- 
dence upon the circumſtances of trade, ſuch as pro- 
miſes made them by others who owe them money; 
or the ſuppoſition of a week's trade bringing in mo- 
ney by retail, as uſual, both of which are liable to 
fail, or at leaſt to fall ſhort; and this the perſon 
who calls for the money knows, and takes the pro- 
miſe with thoſe attending caſualties, which, if they 
fail, he knows the ſhop-keeper, ' or whoever he is, 
muſt fail him too. HULL a 105 

Tux caſe is plain, if the man had the money in 
caſh, he need not make a promiſe or appointment 
for a fatther day ; for that promiſe is no more or 
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leſs than a capitulation for a favour, a deſire or 
condition of a week's forbearance, on his aſſurance 
that, if poſſible, he will not fail to. pay him at that 
time: It is objected, that the words sf poſſible ſhould 
then be mentioned; which would ſolve the mora- 
lity of the caſe: To this I muſtanſwer, that I own 
I think it needleſs, unleſs the man, to whom the pro- 
miſe was made, could be ſuppos d to believe the pro- 
miſe was to be perform'd, whether it was poſſible or 


no; which no reaſonable man can be ſuppos d to do. 


Trex is a parallel caſe to this in the ordinary 
appointment of people to meet either at place or 
time, upon occaſions of buſineſs ; two friends make 
an appointment to meet the next day at ſuch an 
houſe, ſuppoſe a Tavern, or near the Exchange; 
one ſays to the other, Do nat fail me at that time, 
for Iwill certainly be there; the other anſwers, [will 
not fail; ſome people, who think themſelves more 
religious than others, or at leaſt would be thought 
ſo, object againſt theſe poſitive appointments, and 
tell us we ought to ay, I will, if it pleaſe God, or 
Iwill, life and health permitting; and they quote 
the text for it, where our Saviour exprefly com- 
mands to uſe ſuch a caution; and which I ſhall ſay 
nothing to leflen the force of. dead amis 
Bor to ſay a word to our preſent cuſtom : Since 
Chriſtianity is the publick profeſſion of the country, 
and we are to ſuppoſe we not only are Chriſtians 
ourſelves, but that all thoſe we are talking to or 
of, are alſo Chriſtians, we muſt add, that Chriſti- 
anity ſuppoſes we acknowledge that life, and all 
the contingencies of life, are ſubjected to the do- 
minion of Providence, and liable to all thoſe acci- 
dents which God permits to befall us in the ordinary 
courſe of our living in the world ; therefore we ex- 
pect to be taken in that ſenſe in all ſuch appoint- 
ments; and tis but juſtice to us as Chriſtians, in 
the common acceptation of our words, that hy I 
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ſay I will certainly meet my friend at ſuch a place, 
and at ſuch a time, he ſhould underſtand me to 
mean, if it pleaſes Gop to give me life and health, 
or that his Providence permits me to come; or, as 
the text ſays, if the Lord will; for we all know, 
that unleſs the Lord will, I cannot meet, or ſo 
much as live, FETs 

Nor to underſtand me thus, is as much as to 
ſay, you do not underſtand me to be a Chriſtian, 
or to act like a Chriſtian in any thing ; and on the 
other hand, they that underſtand it otherwiſe, I 
ought not to underſtand them to be Chriſtians : 
Nor ſhould I be ſuppoſed to put any negle& or 
diſhonour upon the government of Providence in 
the world, or to ſuggeſt, that I did not think myſelf 
ſubjected to it, becauſe I omitted the words in my 
appointment. | 

Ix like manner, when a man comes to me for 
money, I put him off; that in the firſt place ſup- 
poſes I have not the money by me, or cannot ſpare 
it to pay him at that time; if it was otherwiſe, it 
may be fuppoſed I would pay him juſt then: He 
is then perhaps impatient, and asks me when I will 
pay him, and I tell him at ſuch a time: this natu- 
rally ſuppoſes, that by that time I expect to be 
ſupplied, ſo as to be able to pay; 1 have current 
bills, or promiſes of money to be paid me, or I ex- 
pect the ordinary takings in my ſhop.or warchoule 
will ſupply me to make good my promiſe; thus 
my promiſe is honeſt in its foundation, becauſe I 
have reaſon to expect money to come in to make 
me in a condition to perform it ; but ſo it falls out, 
contrary to my expectation, and contrary to the 
reaſon of things, I am diſappointed, and cannot do 
it; I am then a treſpaſſer upon my creditor, whom 
I ought to have paid, and I am under affliction 
enough on that account, and I ſuffer in my reputa- 
tion for it alſo ; but I cannot be faid to be @ Har, 
. an 
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an immoral man, a man that has no regard to my 
promiſe, and the like ; for at the ſame time I have 
perhaps us'd my utmoſt endeavour to do it, but 
am prevented by many ſeveral men breaking pro- 
-73 with me, and I am no way able to help my- 
ſelf. | | 
Ir is objected to this, that then I ſhould not make 
my promites abſolute, but conditional : To this I 
fay, that the promiſes, as is above obſerv'd, are 
really not abſolute, but conditional in the very na- 
ture of them, and are underſtood ſo when they are 
made, or elſe they that hear them do not under- 
ſtand them as all human appointments ought to be 
underſtood ; I do confeſs, it would be better not 
to make an abſolute promiſe at all, but to expreſs 
the condition or reſerve with the promiſe, and ſay, 
I will if I can, or I will if people are juſt to me, 
and perform their promiſes to me. 4 
Bor to this I anſwer, the importunity of the 
perſon, who demands the payment, will not per- 
mit it; nothing ſhort of a poſitive promiſe will ſa- 
tisfy ; they never believe the perſon intends to per- 
form, if he makes the leaſt reſerve or condition in 
his promiſe, tho' at the ſame time they know, that 
even the natyre of the promiſe and the reaſon of 
the promiſe ſtrongly implies the condition; I ſay, 


the importunity of the creditor occaſions the breach, 


which he reproaches the debtor with the immora- 
lity of. hes at 

Cus ro indeed has driven us beyond the limits 
of our morals in many things, which trade makes 
neceflary, and which we cannot now avoid ; ſo that 
if we muſt pretend to go back to the litcral ſenſe of 
the command, if our yea muſt be yea, and our nay 
nay ; if no man muſt go beyond, or defraud his 
neighbour; if our converſation muſt be without 
covetouſneſs, and the like, why then it is impoſſi- 
ble for Tradeſmen to be Chriſtians, and we muſt 
| | unhinge 
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unhinge all buſineſs, act upon new principles in 
trade, and go on by new rules: in ſhort, we muſt 
ſhut up ſhop, and leave off trade, and ſo in many 
things we muſt leave off living; for as converſation 
is call'd life, we muſt leave off to converſe ; all the 
ordinary communication of life is now full of lying, 
and what with table-lyes, falutation-lyes, and tra- 
ding-lyes, there is no ſuch thing as every man 
ſpeaking truth with his neighbour. 

Bur this is a ſubje& would launch me out be- 
yond the bounds of a letter, and make a book by 
itſelf; I return to the caſe particularly in hand, 


promiſes of payment of money; men in trade, I 


ſay, are under this unhappy neceſſity, they are forc'd 
to make them, and they are forc'd to break them; 
the. violent preſſing and dunning, and perhaps 
threatning too, of the creditor when the poor ſhop- 
keeper cannot comply with his demand, forces him 
to promiſe ; in ſhort, the importunate creditor will 
not be otherwiſe put off, and the poor ſhop-keeper 
almoſt worried, and perhaps a little terrified too, 
and afraid of him, is glad to do and ſay any thing 
to pacify him, and this extorts a promiſe, which 
when the time comes, he is no more able to per- 
form than he was before; and this multiplies pro- 
miſes, and conſequently breaches, ſo much of which 
are to be placed to the account of force, that I muſt 
acknowledge tho' the debtor is to blame, the credi- 


tor is too far concern'd in the crime. of it to be ex- 


cus d; and it were to be wiſh'd, ſome other method 
could be found out to prevent the evil, and that 
Tradeſmen would reſolve with more courage to re- 
ſiſt the importunities of the creditor, be the conſe- 
quence what it would, rather than break in upon 
their morals, and load their conſciences with the re- 
proaches of it for all their lives after. nic 
I remember I knew a Tradeſman, who labour. 
ing long under the ordinary difficulties of men em- 
c | barraſs'd 
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barraſs d in trade, and paſt the poſſibility of get. 
ting out, and being at laſt oblig'd to ſtop and call 
his people together, told me, that after he was 
broke, tho it was a terrible thing to him at firſt 
too, as it is to moſt Tradeſmen, yet he thought 
himſelf in a new world, when he was at a full ſtop, 
and had no more the terror upon him of bills com- 
ing for payment, and creditors knocking at his door 
to dun him, and he without money to pay ; he was 
no more oblig'd-to ſtand in his ſhop, and be bul- 
lied and ruffled by his creditors, nay, by their ap- 
prentices and boys, and ſometimes by porters and 
footmen, to whom he was forced to give good 
words, and ſometimes ſtrain his patience to the ut- 
moſt limits; he was now no more oblig'd to make 
promiſes, which he knew he could not perform, 
and break promiſes as faſt as he made them, and 10 
lye continually both to God and man; and he ad- 
ded, the eaſe of his mind which he felt upon that 


occaſion was ſo great, that it balanced all the grief 


he was in at the general diſaſter of his affairs; and 
farther, that even in the loweſt of his circumſtances 
which follow'd, he would not go back to live in a 
good figure as he had done, if it had been in his 
choice, and to be in the exquiſite torture of want of 


money to pay his bills and keep off his duns as he 


was before. | 

Nox was it any ſatisfaction to him to ſay, that 
it was owing to the like breach of promiſe in the 
ſhop-keepers, and gentlemen, and people whom he 
dealt with, who ow'd him money, and who made 
no conſcience of promiſing and: diſappointing him, 
and thereby drove him to the neceſſity of breaking 
his own promiſes ; for this did not fatisfy his mind 
in · the breaches of his word, tho they really drove 
him to the neceſſity of it; but that which lay hea- 
vieſt upon him, was the violence and clamour of 
creditors, who would not be ſatisfy d without ſuch 


promiſes, 
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romiſes, even when he knew, or at leaſt beliey'd, 
he ſhould not be able to perform. 

Nay, ſuch was the importunity of one of his 


merchants, that when he came for money, and he 
was obliged to put him off, and to ſet him another 


day, the merchant would not be ſatisfied, unleſs he 


would ſwear that he would pay him on that day 
without fail; And what faid you to him, ſaid 19 
Say to him, /aid he, I look'd him full in the face, 
and fat me down without ſpeaking a word, being 
fill'd with rage and indignation at him: But, /ays 
he, after a little while he inſiſted again, and asked 
me, What anſwer I would make him? at which / 
{miF'd, and asked him, If he was in earneſt ® He 
grew angry then, and asked me, If I laughed at him, 
and if I thought to laugh him out .of his money ? 
then asked him, /ays he, if he really did expect I 
ſhould ſwear that I would pay him the next week, 
as I propos'd to promiſe ? He told me, Yes, he did, 
and I ſhould ſwear it, or pay him before he went 
out of my warehouſe. 

I wonder'd indeed at the diſcourſe, and at the 
folly of the merchant, who I underſtood afterwards 


was a foreigner, and tho* I thought he had been in 


jeſt at firſt, when he aſſured me he was not, I was 
curious to hear the iſſue, which at firſt he was loth 
to go on with, becauſe he knew it would bring 
about all the reſt; but I preſs'd him to know; ſo 
he told me, that the merchant carried it to ſuch 
an height, as put him in a furious paſſion, and 
knowing he muſt break ſome time or other, he was 
reſolv'd to put an end to his being inſulted in that 
manner ; ſo at laſt he roſe up in a rage, told the 
merchant, that as no honeſt man could take ſuch 
an oath, unleſs he had the money by him to pay 
it, ſo no honeſt man could ask ſuch a thing of him; 
and that ſince he muſt have an anſwer, his anſwer 
was, He would not ſwear ſuch an oath for him, nor 
| any 
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any man living; and if he would not be ſatisfied 
without it, he might do his worſt, and ſo turn'd 
from him, and knowing the man was a conſidera- 
ble creditor, and might do him a miſchief, he re- 
ſolv'd to ſhut up that very night, and did fo, car- 
rying all his valuable goods with him into the Mint; 
and the next day he heard that his angry creditor 
way-laid him the ſame afternoon to arreſt him, but 
he was too quick for him, and, as he ſaid, tho' it 
almoſt broke his heart to ſhut up his ſhop, yet that 
being delivered from the inſulting temper of his 
creditor, and the perpetual perplexities of want of 
money to pay people when they dunn'd him, and 
above all, from the neceſſity of making ſolemn pro- 
miſes for trifling ſums, and then breaking them 
again, was to him like a load taken off of his back 
when he was weary, and could ſtand under it no 
longer; it was a terror to him, he ſaid, to be con- 
tinually Lying, breaking faith with all mankind, 
and making promiſes which he could not perform. 
Txr1s neceflarily brings me to obſerve here, and 
it is a little for the eaſe of the 'Tradeſman's mind in 
ſuch ſevere caſes, that there is a diſtinction to be 
made in this caſe between wilful premeditated Ly- 
ing, and the neceſſity men may be driven to by 
their diſappointments, and other accidents of their 
circumſtances, to break ſuch promiſes, as they had 

made with an honeſt intention of performing them. 
Hz that breaks a promiſe, however ſolemnly 
made, may be an honeſt man ; but he that makes 
a promiſe with a deſign to breac it, or with no re- 
ſolution of performing it, cannot be ſo: nay, to 
carry it farther, he that makes a promiſe, and does 
not do his endeavour to perform it, or to put him- 
ſelf into a condition to perform it, cannot be an 
honeſt man: a promiſe once made, ſuppoſes the 
perſon willing to perform it, if it were in his power, 
and has a binding influence upon the perſon vw 
made 
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made it, ſo far as his power extends, or that he 
can within the reach of any reafonable ability per- 
form the conditions ; but if it is not in his power to 
perform it, as in this affair of payment of money is 
often the caſe, the man cannot be condemn'd as 
diſhoneſt, unleſs it can be made appcar, either, 


1. Tar when he made the promiſe, he 
knew he ſhould not be able to perform it ; or, 


2. Ta he reſolv'd when he made the pro- 
miſe not to perform it, tho' he ſhould be in a 
condition to do it; and in both theſe caſes the 
morality of promiſing cannot be juſtified, any 
more than the immorality of not performing it. 


Bur on the other hand, the perſon promiſing, 
honeſtly intending when he made the appointment 
to perform it, if poſſible, and endeavouring faith- 
fully to be able, but being rendred unable by the 
diſappointment of thoſe on whoſe promiſes he de- 
pended for the performance of his own ; I cannot 
ſay, that ſuch a Tradeſman can be charged with 
Lying, or with any immorality in promiſing ; for 
the breach was not properly his own, but the peo- 
ples on whom he depended; and this is juſtified 
from what I ſaid before, viz. that every promiſe 
of that kind ſuppoſes the poſſibility of ſuch a diſap- 
pointment, even in the very nature of its making ; 
for if the man was not under a moral incapacity of 
payment, he would not promiſe at all, but pay at 
the time he promiſed : His promiſing then implies, 
that he has only ſomething future to depend upon, 
to capacitate him for the payment, that is to ſay, 
the appointments of payment by other Tradeſmen, 
who owe him (that promiſes) the money, or the 
daily ſupply from the ordinary courſe of his trade, 
ſuppoſe him a retailer in a ſhop, and the like; all 

which 


t 
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which circumſtanges are ſubje& to contingencies 


and diſappointments, and are known to be ſo by 


the perſon to whom the promiſe is made ; and it is 
with all thoſe contingencies and poſſibilities of diſ- 
appointment, that he takes or accepts the Tradeſ- 
man's promiſe, and forbears him, in hopes that he 
will be able to perform; knowing that unleſs he 
receives money as above, he cannot. 

I muſt however acknowledge, that it is a very 
mortifying thing to a Tradeſman, ſuppoſe him to 
be one that either values his credit in trade, or his 
principle as to honeſt dealing, to be obliged to 
break his word ; and therefore where men are not 
roo much under the hatches to the creditor, and 
they can poſſibly avoid it, Tradeſmen ſhould not 
make their promiſes. of payment ſo poſitive, but 
rather conditional, and thereby avoid both the im- 
morality and the diſcredit of breaking their word; 
nor will any Tradeſman, I hope, harden himſelf in 
a careleſs forwardneſs to promiſe, without endea- 
vouring or intending to perform, from any thing 
ſaid in this letter; for be the excuſe for it as good 
as it will, as to the point of ſtrict honeſty, he can 
have but ſmall regard to his own peace of mind, 
or to his own credit in trade, who will not avoid it 
as much as poſſible. | 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


Of the cuſtomary Frauds of Trade, which, 
honeſt Men allow themſelves to practiſe 
and pretend to juſtify. 


S I R, | 

A S there are trading lies which honeſt men tell, 
ſo there are frauds in trade, which Tradeſ- 

men daily practiſe, and which notwithſtanding they 

think are conſiſtent with their being honeſt men. 

Ir is certainly true, that few things in nature are 
ſimply unlawful and diſhoneſt, but that all crime is 
made ſo by the addition and concurrence of circum- 
ſtances; and of theſe I am now to ſpeak ; and the 
firſt I take notice of, is that of taking and repaſſing, 
or putting off counterfeit or falſe money. 

It muſt be confeſs'd, that calling in the old mo- 
ney in the time of the late King William was an act 
particularly glorious to that reign, and in nothing 
more than this, that it deliver'd trade from a terrible 
load, and Tradeſmen from a vaſt accumulated weight 
of daily crime : there was ſcarce a ſhopkeeper that 
had not a conſiderable quantity or bag full of falſe 
and unpaſſable money ; not an apprentice that kept 
his maſter's caſh, but had an annual loſs, which they 
ſometimes were unable to ſupport, and ſometimes 
their parents and friends were call'd upon for the 
deficiency. 

Tur conſequence was, that every raw youth or 
unskilful boy, that was ſent to receive money, was 
put upon by the cunning Tradeſmen, and all the bad 
money they had was tender'd in payment among the 
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good, that by ignorance or overſight ſome might 

poſſibly be made to paſs; and as theſe ignorantly or 

careleſly took it, ſo they were not wanting again in 
all the artifice and ſleight of hand they were maſters 
of, to put it off again; ſo that in ſhort, people 
were made bites and cheats to one another in all 
their buſineſs; and if you went but to buy a pair of 
gloves, or ſtockings, or any trifle, at a ſhop, you 
went with bad money in one hand, and good money 
in the other, proffering firſt the bad coin to ger it 
off if poſſible, and then the good to make up the 
deficiency, if the other was rejected. | 

Trvs people were daily upon the catch to cheat 

and ſurprize one another if they could ; and in ſhort, 
paid no good money for any thing, if they could 
help it: And how did we triumph, if meeting with 
ſome poor raw ſervant, or ignorant woman, behind 
a counter, we got off a counterfeit half crown, or 
a braſs ſhilling, and brought away their goods (which 
were worth the ſaid half crown or ſhilling, if it had 
been good) for a half crown that was perhaps not 
worth ſixpence: or for a ſhilling not worth a penny; 
as if this was not all one with picking the ſhop- 
keeper's pocket, or robbing his houſe? 

Tux cxcuſe ordinarily given for this practice was 
| this, viz. that it came to us for good; we took it, 
| and it only went as it came; we did not make it, 
and the like ; as if becauſe we had been baſely 
cheated by A, we were to be allow'd to cheat B; or 
| that becauſe C had robbed our houſe, that there- 
| fore we might go and rob D. : | 
Arp yet this was conſtantly practis'd at that 

time over the whole nation, and by ſome of the 
honeſteſt Tradeſmen among us, if not by all of 
them. | 

Wren the old money was, as I have ſaid, called 
in, this cheating trade was put to an end, and the 


morals of the nation in ſome meaſure reſtored ; for 
in 


* 
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in ſhort, before that, it was almoſt impoſſible for a 
'Tradeſman to be an honeſt man ; but now we begin 
to fall into it again, and we ſee the current coin of 
the kingdom ſtrangely crowded with counterfeit mo- 
ney again, both gold and filver, and eſpecially we 
have found a great deal of counterfeit foreign mo- 
ney, as particularly Portugal and Spaniſh gold, ſuch- 
as Moydores and Spaniſh Piftoles, which when we have 
the misfortune to be put upon with them, the fraud 
runs high, and dips deep into our pockets, the firſt 
being twenty ſeven ſhillings, and the latter ſeven- 
teen ſhillings; it is true, the Jatter being payable 
only by weight, we are not often troubled with 
them; but the former going all by tale, great quan- 
tities of them have been put off among us. I find 
alſo there is a great increaſe of late of counterfeit 
money of our coin, eſpecially of ſhillings, and 
the quantity increaſing, ſo that in a few years more, 
if the wicked artiſts are not detected, the grievance 
may be in proportion as great as it was formerly, 
and perhaps harder to be redreſsd, becauſe the coin 
is not likely to be any more called in, as the old 
{mooth money was, 
War then muſt be done? and how muſt we 
revent the miſchief to conſcience and principle 
which lay ſo heavy upon the whole nation before? 
The queſtion is ſhort, and the anſwer would be as 
ſhort and to the purpoſe, if people would but ſub- 
mit to the little Joſs that would fall upon them ar 
firſt, by which they would leſſen the weight of it 
as they go on, and it would never increaſe to ſuch 
a formidable height as it was before, nor would 
it fall ſo much upon the poor as it did then. 
FixsT, I muſt lay it down as a ſtated rule or 
maxim in the moral part of the queſtion, viz .That 
to put off counterfeit baſe money for good money, 
knowing it to be counterfeir, is diſhoneſt and 


knaviſh. 
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Non will it take off from the crime of it, or 
leſſen the diſhoneſty, to ſay, I took it for good and 
current money, and it goes as it comes ; for as before 
my having been cheated does not authorize me to 
cheat any other perſon, ſo neither was it a juſt or 
honeſt thing in that perſon who put the bad money 
upon me, if they knew it to be bad; and if it was 
not honeſt in them, how can it be ſo in me? If 
then it came by knavery, it ſhould not go by knave- 
ry ; that would be indeed to fay it goes as it comes, 
in a literal] ſenſe ; that is to ſay, it came by injuſtice, 
and I ſhall make it go ſo: but that will not do in 
matters of right and wrong. 

Tux laws of our country alſo are directly againſt 
the practice; the law condemns the coin as illegal; 
that is to ſay, it is not current money ; or, as the 
lawyers ſtile it, it is not lawful money of England, 
Now every bargain or agreement in trade, is in the 
common and juſt acceptation, and the language of 
trade, made for ſuch a price or rate, in the current 
money of England; and tho' you may not expreſ; 
it in words at length, tis ſo underſtood, as much as 
if it was ſet down in writing: if I cheapen any 
thing at a ſhop, ſuppoſe it the leaſt toy or trifle, I 
ask them, What muſt you have for it? The ſhop- 
keeper anſwers, S much; ſuppoſe it were a ſhilling, 
what is the Engliſh but this, One ſhilling of lawful 
money of England © and I agree to give that ſhilling, 
but inſtead of it give them a counterfeit piece of 
lead or tin, waſh'd over, to make it look like a ſhil- 
ling; Do I pay them what I bargain'd for? Dol 
give them one ſhilling of lawful money of England? 
Do I not put a cheat upon them, and act againſt 
Juſtice and mutual agreement? 

To ſay I took this for the lawful money of 
England, will not add at all, except it be to the 
fraud; for my being deceiv'd does not at all make 


it be lawful money: fo that in a word, there can 
i be 
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be nothing in that part but increaſing the criminal 
part, and adding one knave more to the number 
of knaves which the nation was incumbred with 
before. 

IT xx caſe to me is very clear, namely, that neither 
by law, juſtice, or conſcience, can the Tradeſman 
put off his bad money after he has taken it, if he once 
knows it to be falſe and counterfeit money ; 'That 
it is againſt law, is evident, becauſe it is not good 
and lawful money of England; it cannot be honeſt, 
becauſe you do not pay in the coin you agreed for, 
or perform the bargain you made, or pay in the coin 
expected of you; and it is not juſt becauſe you 
do not give a valuable conſideration for the goods 
you buy, but really take a Tradeſman's goods 
++ 4 and return droſs and dirt to him in the room 
of it. 

Tu medium I have to purpoſe in the room of 
this, is, that every man that takes a counterfeit piece 
of money, and knows it to be ſuch, ſhould imme- 
diately deſtroy it; that is to ſay, deſtroy it as mo- 
ney, cut it in pieces, or, as I have ſeen ſome honeſt 
Tradeſmen do, nail it up againſt a poſt, ſo that it 
ſhould go no farther; it is true, this is ſinking ſo 
much upon himſelf, and ſupporting the credit of the 
current coin at his own expence, and he loſes the 
whole piece, and this, Tradeſmen are very loth to do; 
but my anſwer is very clear, that thus they ought 
to do, and that ſundry publick reaſons, and ſeveral 
publick benefits would follow to the publick, in 
ſome of which he might have his ſhare of benefit 
| hereafter; and if he had not, yet he ought to 
do it. | 


Firft, By doing thus, he puts a ſtop to the fraud; 
that piece of money is no more made the inſtrument 
to deceive others, which otherwiſe it might do; 
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and tho' jt is true that the loſs is only to the laſt 
man, that is to ſay, in the ordinary currency of the 
money; yet the breach upon conſcience and princi- 
ple is to every owner thro' whoſe hands that piece 
oft money has fraudulently paſs'd, that is to ſay, who 
have pals d it away for good, knowing it to be coun- 
terfeit ; ſo that it is a piece of good ſervice to the 
publick to take away the occaſion and inſtrument of 
ſo much knavery and deccit. 


Secondly, He prevents a worſe fraud, which is, 
the buying and ſelling ſuch counterfeit money; this 
was a very wicked, but open trade in former days, 
and may in time come to be ſo again: fellows went 
about the ſtreets, crying Braſs money, broken or whole ; 
that is to ſay, they would give good money for 
bad. It was at firſt pretended, that they were obliged 
to cut it in pieces, and if you inſiſted upon it, they 
would cut it in pieces before your face; but they 
as often got it without that ceremony, and ſo made 
what wicked ſhifts they could to get it off again, 
and many times did put it off for current money, 
after they had bought it for a trifle, 


Thirdly, By this fraud perhaps the ſame piece of 
money might, ſeveral years after, come into your 
hands again, after you had ſold it for a trifle, and ſo 
you might loſe by the fame ſhilling two or three 
times over ; and the like of other people: but if men 
| were obliged to demoliſh all the counterfeit money 

y take, and let it go no farther, then they would 
be {are the fraud could go no farcher, nor would the 
quantity be ever great at time; for whatever quan- 
tity the falſe coiners ſhould at any time make, it 
would gradually leſſen and ſink away, and not a maſs 
of falſe and counterfeit coin appear together, as was 
formerly the caſe, and which loſt the nation a vaſt 


ſam of money to call in. ; 
[7 
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Ir has been the opinion of ſome, that a penalty 
ſhould be inflicted upon thoſe who offer'd any coun- 
terfeit money in payment; but beſides that there is 
already a ſtatute againſt uttering falſe money, know- 
ing it to be ſuch; if any other or farther law ſhould 
be. made, either ro enforce the ſtatute, or to have 
new penalties added, they would till fall into the 
ſame difficulties as in the act. * 

1. THAT innocent men would ſuffer, ſeeing ma- 
ny Tradeſmen may take a piece of counterfeit money 
in tale with other money, and really and bona fide 
not know it, and ſo may offer it again as innocently 
as they firſt took it ignorantly; and to bring ſuch 
into trouble for every falſe ſhilling which they might 
offer to pay away without knowing it, would be to 
make the law be merely vexatious and tormenting to 
thoſe againſt whom it was not intended, and at the 
ſame time not to meddle with the ſubtle crafty 
_ offender whom it was intended to puniſh, and who 
is really guilty. * 

2. Suck an act would be difficultly executed, 
becauſe ir would ſtill be difficult to know who did 
| knowingly utter falſe money, and who did not; 
which is the difficulty indeed in the preſent law.: 
ſo that upon the whole, ſuch a law would no way 
anſwer the end, nor effectually diſcover the offender ; 
much leſs ſuppreſs the practice. But I am not upon 
projects and ſchemes, tis not the buſineſs of this 
undertaking. | 

Bur a general act, obliging all Tradeſmen to ſup- | 
preſs counterfeit money, by refuſing to put it off 
again after they knew it to be counterfeit, and a ge- 
neral conſent of Tradeſmen to do fo ; this would 
the beſt way to put a {top to the practice, the mu- 
rality of which is ſo juſtly call'd in queſtion, and 
the ill conſequences of which to trade are ſo very 
well known ; nor will any thing but an univerſal 
conſent of Tradeſmen, in the honeſt ſuppreſſing of 
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counterfeit money, ever bring it to paſs. In the 
mean time, as to the diſhoneſty of the practice, 
however popular it is grown at this time, I think it 
is out of queſtion; it can have nothing but cuſtom 
to plead for it, which is fo far from an argument, 
that I think the plea is criminal in itſelf, and really 
adds to its being a grievance, and calls loudly for a 
ſpeedy redreſs. - 

AnoTHER trading fraud, which, among many 
others of the like nature, I think worth ſpeaking of, 
is the various arts made ufe of by Tradeſmen to ſer 
off their goods to the eye of the ignorant buyer. 

I bring this in here, becauſe I really think tis 
ſomething of kin to putting off counterfeit money; 
every falſe gloſs put upon our woollen manufaQtures, 
by hot-preſſing, folding, dreſſing, tucking, pack- 
ing, bleaching, Cc. what are they but waſhing over 
a braſs ſhilling to make it paſs for ſterling? every 
falſe light, every artificial ſide-window, sky-light, 
and trunk-Jight we ſee made to ſhew the fine hol- 
lands, lawns, cambricks, &c. to advantage, and to 
deceive the buyer; what is it but a counterfeit coin 
to cheat the Tradeſman's cuſtomers? an ignis fatuus 
to impoſe upon fools and ignorant people, and make 
their goods look finer than they are ? | 
Bur wherein trade is there any buſineſs entirely 

free from theſe frauds? and how ſhall we ſpeak of 
them, when we ſee them ſo univerſally made uſe of ? 
Either they are honeſt, or they are not; if they are 


not, why do we, I /ay, univerſally make uſe of them? 


if they are honeſt, why ſo much art, and fo much 
application to manage them, and to make goods 
appear fairer and finer to the eye than they really 


are? which in its own nature is evidently a de- 


ſign to cheat, and that in itſelf is criminal, and can 
be no other. | 610 

Ap yet there is much to be {aid for ſetting 
goods out to the beſt advantage too ; for in ſome 
| g00 & 
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goods, if they are not well dreſs d, well preſs d and 
pack'd, the goods are not really ſhew d in a true 
light ; many of our woollen manufactures, if brought 
to market rough and undreſs d, like a piece of cloth 
not carried to the fulling or thicking-mill, it does 
not ſhew itſelf to a juſt advantage; nay, it does not 
ſhew what it really is; and therefore ſuch works as 
may be proper for ſo far ſetting it forth to the eye 
may be neceſſary. For example: 

TRE cloths, ſtuffs, ſerges, druggets, E9c. which 
are brought to market in the weſt and northern 
parts of England, and in Norfolk, as they are brought 
without the dreſſing and making up, it may be faid 
of them that they are brought to market unfiniſh'd, 
and they are brought there again by the wholeſale 
dealers, or cloth-workers, tuckers and merchants, 
and they carry them to their ware-houſes and work- 
honſes, and there they go thro' divers operations 
again, and are finiſhed for the market ; nor indeed 
are they fit to be ſhew'd till they are ſo, the ſtuffs 
are in the greaſe, the cloth is in the oil, they are 
rough and foul, and are not dreſs'd and conſequent- 
ly not finiſhed; and as our buyers do not under- 
ſtand them till they are ſo dreſſed, it is no proper 
finiſhing the goods to bring them to market before ; 
they are not indeed properly ſaid to be made till that 
part is done. 

THrtexerore I cannot call all thoſe ſetting out of 
goods to be knaviſh and falſe ; but when the goods, 
like a falſe ſhilling, are to be ſet out with fraud and 
falſe colours, aad made ſmooth and ſhining to de- 
lude the eye, there, where they are ſo, it is really a 
fraud; and tho' in ſome caſes it extremely differs, 
yet that does not excuſe the reſt by any means. 

Tux packers and hot preſſers, tuckers and cloth- 
workers are very neceſſary people in their trades, 
and their buſineſs is to ſet goods of to the beſt ad- 
vantage; but it may be ſaid too, that their true and 


proper 
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proper buſi neſs is to make the goods ſhew what really 
they are, and nothing elſe: it is true, as above, that 
in the original dreſs, as a piece of cloth or drugget, 
or ſtuff, comes out of the hand to the maker, 
it does not ſhew itfelf as it really is, nor what it 
ſhould and ought to ſhew ; thus far theſe people are 
properly called finiſhers of the manufactures, and 
their work is not lawful only, but it is a doing juſtice 
to the manufacture. | oh | 
Bor if by the exuberances of their art they ſet 
the goods in a falſe light, give them a falſe gloſs, a 
" finer and ſmoother ſurface than they really have; 
this is like a painted whore, who puts on a falſe co- 
lonr upon her tawny skin to deceive and delude her 
cuſtomers, and make her ſeem the beauty which ſhe 
has no juſt claim to the name of. 

So far as art is thus uſed to ſhew theſe goods to 
be what they really are not, and deceive the buyer, 
ſo far is it a Trading- fraud, which is an unjuſtifia- 
ble practice in buſineſs, and which, like coining of 
counterfeit- money, is making goods to paſs for what 
they really are not; and is done for the advantage 
of the perſon who puts them off, and to the loſs of 
= buyer, who is cheated and. deceived by the 

n 500 A 
Tux making falſe lights, sky- lights, trunks, and 
other contrivances to make goods look to be what 
they are not, and deceive the eye of the buyer, theſe 
are all ſo many braſs ſhillings waſh'd over, in order 
todeceive the perſon who is to take them, and cheat 
him of his money; and ſo far theſe falie lights are 
really criminal, they are cheats in trades, and made 
to deceive the world; to make deformity look like 
beauty, and to varniſh over deficiencies ; to make 
goods which are ordinary in themſelves appear fine, 
to make things which are ill made look well; in a 
word, they are cheats in themſelves; but being legi- 
timated by cuſtom are become a general — . 
a J the 
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the honeſteſt Tradeſmen have them, and make uſe 
of them, the buyer knows of it, and ſuffers himſelf 
to be ſo impoſed upon; and in a word, if it be a 
cheat, as no doubt it is, they tell us that yet it is 
an univerſal cheat, and nobody trades without it; 
ſo cuſtom and uſage makes it lawful, and there is 
little to be ſaid but this, S populus vult decipi, decipi- 
atur, if the people will be cheated, let them be cheat- 
ed, or they ſhall be cheated. 

I come next to the ſetting out their goods to the 
buyer by the help of the tongue; and here I muſt 
confeſs our /op-rbetorick is a ſtrange kind of ſpeech ; 
it is to be underſtood in a manner by itſelf ; it is to 
be taken, not in a latitude only, but in ſuch a la- 
titude as indeed requires as many flouriſhes to ex- 
cuſe it, as it contains flouriſhes in itſelf. 

Taz end of it indeed is corrupt, and it is alſo made 
up of a corrupt compoſition,'tis compos d of a mals of 
rattling flattery to the buyer, and thatfill'd with hypo- 
criſy, compliment, ſelf- praiſes, falſehood, and in ſhort, 
a complication of wickedneſs; it is a corrupt means 
to a vicious end; and I cannot fee any thing in it but 
what a wiſe man laughs at, a good man abhors, and 
any man of honeſty avoids as much poſſible. 

Taz ſhop-keeper ought indeed to have a good 
tongue, but he ſhould not make a common whore 
of his tongue, and employ it to the wicked purpoſe 
of abuſing and impoſing upon all that come to deal 
with him: There is a modeſt liberty, which trading 
licenſe, like the poetical licenſe, allows to all the 
Tradeſmen of every kind ; but Tradeſmen ought no 
more to lie behind the counter, than the parſons 
ought to talk treaſon in the pulpit. | 

Ler them confine themſelves to truth, and ſay 
what they wiil: But it cannot be done; a talking 
rattling mercer or draper, or milliner, beyond his 
counter, would be worth nothing if he ſhould con- 


fine himſelf to that mean filly thing call'd Truth 2 


they 


— 
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they muſt lie, it is in ſupport of their buſineſs, and 
ſome think they cannot live without it: but I de- 
ny that part, and recommend it, I mean, to the 
Tradeſmen Iam ſpeaking of, to conſider what a ſcan- 
dal it is upon trade, to pretend to ſay that a Tradeſ- 
man cannot live without lying; the contrary to 
which may be made appear in almoſt every article. 


Ox the other hand, I muſt do juſtice to the 


Tradeſmen, and muſt ſay, that much of it is owing 
to the buyers; they begin the work, and give the oc- 
caſion. It was the ſaying of a very good ſhop- man 
once upon this occaſion, That their cuſtomers would 
not be pleaſed without lying; and why, ſaid he, did 
Solomon reprove the buyer? he ſaid nothing to the 
ſhop-keeper, It is nougbt, it is nougl t, ſays the buyer; 
but when he goes away, then he boaſteth, Prov. xx. 14. 
The buyer telling us, adds he, that every thing is 
worſe than it is, forces us, in juſtifying its true value, 
to tel] them it is better than it is, | 

Ir muſt be confeſs'd, this verboſe way of trad- 
ing is moſt ridiculous, as well as offenſive, both 
in buyer and ſeller; and as it adds nothing to the 
goodneſs or value of the goods, ſo I am ſure it adds 
nothing to the honeſty or good morals of the Tradet- 
man, on one ſide or other; but multiplies trading lics 
on every fide, and brings a juſt reproach on the inte- 
ority of the dealer, whether he be the buyer or ſeller. 

Ir was a kind of a ſtep to the cure of this vice 
in trade, for ſuch it is, that there was an old office 
erected in the city of London, for ſearching and vicw- 
ing all the goods which were ſold in bulk, and 
could not be ſearched into by the buyer; this was 
calld Garbling, and the garbler having view'd the 
goods, and cauſed all damaged or unſound goods to 
be taken out, ſets his ſeal upon the cask or bags 
which held the reſt, and then they were vouch d to 
be marketable; fo that when the merchant and 


ſhop-keeper met to deal, there was no room for any 
words 
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words about the goodneſs of the ware; there was 
the garbler's ſeal to youch that they were marketable 
and good; and if they were otherwiſe the garbler 
was anſwerable. 

Tuts reſpected ſome particular ſorts of goods only, 
and chiefly ſpices and drugs, and die-ſtuffs, and the 
like ; it were well if ſome other method than that of 
a rattling tongue could be found out, to aſcertain 
the goodneſs and value of goods between the ſhop- 
keeper and the retail buyer, that ſuch a flux of falſ- 
hoods and untruths might be avoided, as we fee every 
day made uſe of to run up and run down every 
thing that is bought or ſold, and that without any 
effect too; for take it one time with another, all 
the ſhop-keeper's lying does not make the buyer 
like the goods at all the better; nor does the buyer's 
lying make the ſhop-keeper ſell the cheaper. 

Ir would be worth while to conſider a little the 
language that paſſes between the Tradeſman and his 
cuſtomer over the counter, and put it into plain 
home-ſpun Engliſh, as the meaning of it really im- 
ports; we would not take that uſage if it were put 
into plain words, it would ſet all the ſhop-keepers 
and their cuſtomers together by the ears, and we 
ſhould have fighting and quarrelling, inſtead of bow- 
ing and court fing in every ſhop; let us hearken a 
little, and hear how it would ſound between them: 
a lady comes into a mercer's ſhop to buy ſome ſilks, 
or to the laceman's to buy ſome filver laces, or the 
like, and when ſhe pitches upon a piece which ſhe 
likes, ſhe begins thus: 


La. I like that colour and that figure well enough, 
but J don't like the ſilk, there's no ſubſtance in it. 

Mer. IN DEED, madam, your ladyſhip lies; tis a 
very ſubſtantial ſilk. 

La. No, no, you lie; indeed, fir, tis good for 


nothing, twill do no ſervice. 


Mer. 
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Mer. Pxav, madam, feel how heavy *tis, you 
will find tis à lie; the very weight of it may ſa- 
tisfy you that you lie, indeed, madam. 

La. Come, come, ſhew me a better; I am ſure 
you have better. | | 
Mer. IN DEE D, madam, your ladyſhip lies; I 
may ſhew you more pieces, but I cannot ſhew you 
a better; there is not a better piece of ſilk of that 
ſort in London, madam. 

La. Ler me ſee that piece of crimſon there. 

Mer. HERE it is, madam. 

La. No, that won't do neither ; 'tis not a good 
colour. | 

Aer. IN pEED, madam, you lie; tis as fine a co- 
lour as can be died. 

La. O fie! yon lie, indeed, fir; why it is not in 
grain. | 

Mer. Your ladyſhip lies, upon my word, ma- 
dam; tis in grain, indeed, and as fine as can be 


died. 


1 might make this dialogue much longer, but here 
is enough to ſet the mercer and the lady both in 
a flame; and to ſet the ſhop in an uproar, if it were 
but ſpoken out in plain language, as above; and yet 
what is all the ſnop-dialect leſs or more than this? 
The meaning is plain; tis nothing but you lie, and 
you lie; downright Billingsgate, wrap d up in ſilk 
and ſattin, and deliver'd dreis'd finely up in better 
cloaths, than perhaps it might come dreſs'd in, be- 
tween a carman and a porter. 

How ridiculous is all the tongue- padding flutter 
between miſs Tawdry the ſemſtreſs, and Tattle my 
lady's woman at the *Change-ſhop, when the latter 
comes to buy any trifle? and how many lies indeed, 
creep into every part of almoſt every trade, eſpeci- 
ally of retail trade, from the meaneſt to the up- 


permoſt part of buſineſs? till in ſhort tis grown 10 
88 ſcanda- 
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ſcandalous, that I much wonder the ſhop-keepers 


8 themſelves do not leave it off, for the meer ſname 
of its folly and uſeleſneſs. | 
re But habits once gotten into uſe are very rarely. 
abated, however ridiculous they are; and the age is 
1 come to ſuch a degree of obſtinate folly, that no- 
2 thing is too ridiculous for them, if they pleaſe but 


to make a cuſtom of it. 
I am not for making my diſcourſe a ſatire upon 
the ſhop-keepers, or upon their cuſtomers; if I was, 
I could give a long detail of the arts and tricks made 
uſe of behind the counter to wheedle and perſuade 
the buyer, and manage the ſelling part among ſhop- 
keepers, and how eaſy and dextroufly they draw 
in their cuſtomers; but this is rather work for a 
ballad and a ſong: My buſineſs is to tell the com- 
plete Tradeſman how to act a wiſer part, to talk to 
his cuſtomers like a man of ſenſe and buſineſs, and 
not like a mountebank and his merry-andrew ; to 
let him ſee that there is a way of managing be- 
hind a counter, that let the cuſtomer be what or 
how it will, man or woman, impertinent or not im- 
pertinent; for ſometimes, I mult ſay, the men cuſto- 
mers are every jot as impertinent as the women; bur 
I fay, let them be what they will, and how they will, 
let them make as many words as they will, and urge 
the ſhop-keeper how they will, he may behave him- 
{elf ſo as to avoid all thoſe impertinences, falſhoods, 
fooliſh and wicked excurſions which J complain of, 
if he pleaſes. 

Ir by no means follows, that becauſe the buyer 
is fooliſh, the ſeller muſt be ſo too; that becauſe the 
buyer has a never- ceaſing tongue, the {eller muſt 
rattle as faſt as ſhe; that becauſe ſhe tells a hundred 

lies to run down his goods, he muſt tell another 
hundred to run them up, and that becauſe ſhe belies 
the goods one way, he mult do the fame the other 
way. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Trrxe is a happy mediam in theſe things; the 
ſhop-keeper, far from being rude to his cuſtomers 
on one hand, or ſullen and filent on the other, may 
ſpeak handſomly and modeſtly of his goods what 
they deſerve, and no other, may with truth (and 
good manners too) ſet forth his goods as they ought 
to be ſet forth; and neither be wanting to the com- 
modity he ſells, or run out into a ridiculous extrava- 
gance of words, which have neither truth of fact or 
honeſty of deſign in them. 

Nox is this middle way of management at all leſs 
likely to ſucceed, if the cuſtomers have any ſhare of 
fenſe in them, or the goods he ſhews any merit to 
recommend them ; and I muſt fay, I believe this 
grave middling way of diſcourſing to a cuſtomer, is 
generally more effectual, and more to the purpoſe, 
and more to the reputation of the ſhop-keeper, than 
a ſtorm of words, and a mouthful of common ſhop- 
language, which makes a noiſe, but has little in it to 
plead, except to here and there a fool that can no 
otherwiſe be prevail'd with. 

Ir would be a terrible ſatire upon the ladies, to 
fay that they will not be pleaſed or engaged either 
with good wares, or good penny worths, with rea- 
ſonable good language, or good manners, but they 
muſt have the addition of long harangues, ſimple, 
fawning and flattering language, and a flux of falſe 
and fooliſh words, to ſet off the goods, and wheedle 
them in to lay out their money ; and that without 
theſe they are not to be pleaſed, 

Bur let the Tradeſman try the honeſt part, and 
ſtand by that, keeping a ſtock of faſhionable and 
valuable goods in his ſhop to ſhew, and I dare ſay 
he will run no venture, nor need he fear cuſtomers ; 
if any thing calls for the help of noiſe, and rattling 
words, it muſt be mean and forry, unfaſhionable and 
ordinary goods, together with weak and filly buyers ; 


and let the buyers that chance to read this remem- 
| ber, 
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ber, that whenever they find the * 1 begins 
his noiſe, and makes his fine ſpeeches, they ought 
to ſuppoſe he (the ſhap-keeper) has traſb to bring 
out, and believes be has fools to ſhew it to. 


J am, &c. 
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LE T 
Of Vine Shops, and Fine Shews. 


SIR, 


T is a modern cuſtom, and wholly unknown to 
our anceſtors, who yet underſtood trade, in 
proportion to the buſineſs they carried on, as well 
as we do, to have Tradeſmen lay out two thirds of 
their fortune in fitting up their ſhops. 

By fitting up, I do not mean furniſhing their 
ſhops with wares and goods to fell ; for in that they 
came up to us in every particular, and perhaps went 
beyond us too; but in painting and gilding, in fine 
ſhelves, ſhutters, boxes, glaſs-doors, ſaſhes, and the 
like, in which they tell us now, tis a ſmall matter 
to ay out two or three hundred pounds, nay five 
Hug ed pounds to fit up a paſtry-cook's, or a toy- 
ſhop, | | 
Tux firſt inference to be drawn from this muſt 
neceſſarily be, that this age muſt haye more fools 
than the laſt ; for certainly fools only are moſt taken 
with ſhews and outſides. 8 

Ir is true, that a fine ſnew of goods will bring 
cuſtomers; and it is not a new cuſtom, but a very 
old one, that a new ſhop very well furniſh'd goes 
a great way to bringing a trade; for the proverb 
was, and ſtill is, very true, That every body has a 

Fork 8 penny 
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penny for a new ſhop ; but that a fine ſhew of ſhelves. 
and glaſs-windows ſhould bring cuſtomers, that was 
never made a rule in trade till now. | 
Ap yet even now I ſhould not except ſo much 
againſt it, if it was not carried on to ſuch an exceſs, 
as is too much for a middling Tradeſman to bear 
the expence of ; in this theretore it is made not a 
grievance only, but really ſcandalous to trade ; for 
now a young beginner has ſuch a tax upon him be- 
fore he begins, that he muſt ſink perhaps a third 
part, nay, a half part of his ſtock, in painting and 
gilding, wainſcoting and glazing, before he begins 
to trade, nay, before he can open his ſhop ; as they 
ſay of building a water-mill, two thirds of the ex- 
pence lies under the water ; and when the poor 
Tradeſman comes to furniſh his ſhop, and lay in his 
ſtock of goods, he finds a great hole made in his 
caſh to the workmen, and his ſhew of goods, on 
which the life of his trade depends, is fain to be 
lefſen'd, to make up his ſhew of boards, and glals 
to lay them in. „ ie EE 
Nox is this heavy article to be abated upon any 
account; for if he does not make a good ſhew, he 
comes abroad like a mean ordinary fellow, and no 
body of faſhion comes to his ſhop ; the cuſtomers 
are drawn away by the pictures and painted ſhelves, 
tho' when they come there they are not half ſo 
well filld, as in other places, with goods fit for a 
trade: And how indeed ſhould it be otherwiſe? the 
Joiners and painters, glaſiers and caryers, muſt have 
all ready money ; the weavers arid merchants may 
give credit, their goods are of ſo much leſs moment 
ro the ſhop-keeper, that they muſt truſt ; but the 
more important ſhew muſt be finiſh'd firſt, and paid 
firſt ; and when that has made a deep hole in the 
Tradeſman's ſtock, then the remainder may be 
par'd to furniſh the ſhop with goods, and the mer- 
chant muſt truſt for the reſt, ; 
- = 1 ” LP 
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Ir will hardly be believ'd in ages to come; when 
our poſterity ſhall be grown wiſer by our loſs, and, 
as I may truly ſay, at our expence, that a paſtty= 
cook's ſhop, which twenty pounds would effectually 
furniſh at a time, with all needful things for ſale ; 
nay, except on an extraordinary ſhew, as on twelfth- 
day at night for cakes, or upon ſome great feaſt, 
twenty pounds can hardly be laid out at one time 
in goods for ſale, yet cal fitting up one of theſe 
ſhops ſhould coſt upwards of 300 J. Anno Domini 
1710. let the year be recorded; the fitting up of a 
ſhop for paſtry-ware in London to conſiſt of the 
following particulars ; 


1. Sasx windows, all of looking-glaſs plates, 12 
inches by 16 inches in meaſure. 

2. Al the walls of the ſhop lin'd up with galley: | 
tiles, and the back-ſhop with galley-tiles in benutz 
finely painted in foreſt-work and figures. 

3. Two large pier looking-glafſes and one chim- 
ney-glaſs in the ſhop, and one very large e 
ſeven foot high in the back- hop. 

4. Two large branches of candleſticks, one in the 
hop and one in the back-room. 

5. TaxxeE great glaſs lanthorns in the ſhop, and 
eight ſmall ones. 127045 
6. Twenty-five ſconces againſt the wall, with a 
large pair of filver ſtanding candleſticks in che back- 
room, value 251. 

7. Sx fine large ſilver ſalvers to ſerve Fvet- 
meats. 1 

8. Tit tn large high ſtands of rings, whetve 
three ſilver, to place ſmall diſhes for rarts, Jeb 5 
at a feaſt. : 

9. ParnTinG the ceiling, and gilding the tans 
horns the aſhes, and the carv work, 58 4. : 
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- Fxese, with ſome odd things to ſet forth the 
ſhop, and make a ſhew, beſides {mall plate, and 
beſides china baſons and cups, amounted to, as I 
am.well-inform'd, above 300 14. | 
App to this the more neceſſary part, which wa 


1. BorLDING two ovens, about twenty - five 
pounds. | 

- 2.,TweNTy pounds in ſtock for pies, and cheeſe- 
cakes, Ec. | 


So that in ſhort here was a trade, which might 
be carried on for about 30 or 404. ſtock, requir'd 

300 l. expence to fit up the ſhop, and make a ſhew 

to invite cuſtomers. | | 

I might give ſomething of a like example of ex- 

| travagance in fitting up a cutler's ſhop, Anglice a 
toy-man, which are now come up to ſuch a ridi- 
culous expence, as is hardly to be thought of with- 
out the utmoſt contempt ; let any one ſtop at the 
Temple, or at Paul's corner, or in many other 
places. | ET 
As to the ſhops of the more conſiderable trades, 
they all bear a proportion of the humour of the 
times, but do not call for ſo loud a remark ; leaving 
therefore the juſt reflex ion which ſuch things call 
for, let me bring it home to the young Tradeſman, 
to whom I am directing this diſcourſe, and to whom 
I am deſirous to give ſolid and uſeful hints for his 
inſtruction; I would recommend it to him to avoid 
all ſuch needleſs expences, and rather endeavour to 
Turniſn his ſhop with goods, than to paint and gild 
it over, to make it fine and gay; let it invite cu- 
ſtomers rather by the well-fill'd preſſes and ſhelves, 
and the great choice of rich and faſhionable goods, 
| that one cuſtomer being well ſerv'd may bring 
| another; and let him ſtudy to bring his ſhop into 
reputation for good choice of wares, and good at- 
tendance 
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tendance on his cuſtomers ; and this ſhall bring a 
throng to him much better, and of much better peo- 
ple, than thoſe that go in merely for a gay ſhop. 

Lr the ſhop. be decent and handſome, ſpacious 
as the place will allow, and ler ſomething like the 
face of a maſter be always to be ſeen in it; and, if 
poſſible, be always buſy, and doing ſomething in it, 
that may look like being employ'd ; this takes as 
much with the wiſer obſerver of ſuch things, as any 
other appearance can do. 

I have heard of a young apothecary, who ſetting 
up in a part of the town, where he had not much 
acquaintance, and fearing much whether he ſhould 
get into buſineſs, hir'd a man acquainted with ſuch 
buſineſs, and made him be every morning between 
five and fix, and often late in the evenings, working 
very hard at the great mortar, pounding and beat- 
ing, tho he had nothing to do with it, but beating 
ſome very needleſs thing, that all his neighbours 
might hear it, and find that he was in full employ, 
being at work early and late, and that conſequently 
he muſt be a man of vaſt buſineſs, and have a great 
practice; the thing was well laid, and took accord- 
ingly, for the neighbours believing he had buſineſs, 
brought buſineſs to him ; and the reputation of 
having a trade, made a trade for him. 

Tux obſervation is juſt ; a ſhew may bring ſome 
people to a ſhop, but tis the fame of buſineſs that 
brings buſineſs ; nothing raiſes the fame of « ſhop 
like its being a ſhop of good trade already ; then 
people go to it, becauſe they think other people 
go to it, and becauſe they think there is good 
choice ; there gilding and painting may go a little 
way, but 'tis the having a ſhop well fill'd with 
goods, having good choice to ſel], and felling rea- 
1onable, theſe are the things that bring a trade; and 
a trade thus brought will ſtand by you, and laſt ; 

for fame of trade brings trade any where. 
8 3 IT 
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I is a ſign of the barrenneſs of the peoples fancy, 
when they are ſo eaſily taken with ſhews and out- 
ſides of things : Never was ſuch painting and gild- 
ing, ſuch ſaſhings and looking-glafſes among the 
ſhop-keepers, as there is now ; and yet trade flou- 
riſh'd-more in former times by a great deal than it 
does now, if we may believe the report of very 
honeſt and underſtanding men: the reaſon, I think, 
cannot be to the credit of the preſent age, nor is it 
to the diſcredit of the former ; for they carried on 
their trade with leſs gaiety, and with leſs expence 
than we do now. 
Mx advice to a young 'Tradeſman is to keep the 
ſafe middle between thele extremes; ſomething the 
times muſt be humour'd in, becauſe faſhion and 
cuſtom muſt be follow'd ; but let him conſider the 
depth of his ſtock, and not lay out half his eſtate 
npon fitting up his ſhop, and then leave bur the 
other half to furniſh it; tis much better to have a 
full ſhop, than a fine ſhop ; and a hundred pounds 
in goods will make a much better ſhew than a hun- 
dred pounds worth of painting and carv'd work ; 
tis good to make a ſhew, but not to be all ſhew. 
Ir is true, that painting and adorning a ſhop 
ſeems to intimate, that the Tradeſman has a large 
ſtock to begin with, or elſe they ſuggeſt he would 
not make ſuch a ſhew ; hence the young ſhop- 
keepers are willing to make a great ſhew, and 
beautify, and paint, and gild, and carve, becauſe 
they would be thought to have a great ſtock to 
begin with ; but let me tell you, the reputation of 
having a great ſtock is il] purchas'd, when half your 
ſtock is laid out to make the world believe it ; that 
is, in Mort, reducing yourſelf to a ſmall ſtock, to 
have the world believe you have a great one ; in 
which, by the way, you do no leſs than barter the 
real ſtock for the imaginary, and giye away your 
Nock to keep the name of it only. _ 100 
12. R | 12-4 & I take 
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I take this indeed to be a French humour, or a 
ſpice of it turn'd Engliſh, and indeed we are famous 
for this, that when we do mimick the French, we 
generally do it to our hurt, and over-do the French 
themſelves. 

Tre French nation are eminent for making a fine 
outſide, when perhaps within they want neceſſaries; 
and indeed a gay ſhop and a mean ſtock is ſomething 
like the Frenchman with his laced ruffles without a 
ſhirt : I cannot but think a well furniſh'd ſhop with 
a moderate outſide is much better to a Tradeſman, 
than a fine ſhop and few goods; I am ſure it will 
be much more to his ſatisfaction, when he caſts up 
his year's account, for his fine ſhop will weigh but 
ſorrily in his account of profit and loſs ; tis all a 
dead article, tis ſunk out of his firſt money, before 
he makes a ſhilling profit, and may be ſome years 
a recovering, as trade may go with him. 

Ir is true that all theſe notions of mine in trade 
are founded upon the principle of frugality and good 
husbandry ; and this is a principle ſo diſagreeable to 
the times, and ſo contrary to the general practice, 
that we ſhall find very few people to whom it is 
agreeable : But let me tell my young tradeſmen, that 
if they muſt baniſh frugality and good husbandry, 
they muſt at the ſame time baniſh all expectation of 
growing rich by their trade: It is a maxim in com- 
merce, that money gets money, and they that will 
not frugally lay up their gain, in order ro increaſe 
their gain, muſt not expect to gain as they might 
otherwiſe do : frugality may be our of faſhion among 
the gentry, but if it comes to be ſo among tradeſmen, 
we ſhall ſoon ſee that wealthy tradeſmen will be hard 
to find; for they who will not fave as well as gain, 
muſt expect to go out of trade as lean as they began. 

Sou people tell us indeed in many. caſes, eſpeci- 
ally in trade, that putting a good face upon things 
goes as far as the real merit of the things themſelves ; 
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and that a fine painted gilded ſhop, among the reſt, 
has a great influence upon the people, draws cuſto- 
mers, and brings trade; and they run a great length 
in this diſcourſe by ſatirizing on the blindneſs — 
folly of mankind, and how the world are to be 
taken in their own way ; and ſeeing they are to be 
deluded and impoſed upon in ſuch an innocent way, 
they ought to be ſo far deluded and impoſed upon, 
alluding to the old proverbial laying, Si popwlus 
vult decipi, decipiatur ; that tis no fraud, no crime, 
and can neither be againſt conſcience or prudence; 
for if they are pleas'd with a ſhew, why ſhould they 
not have it ? and the like. | 
Tu1s way of talking is indeed plauſible ; and 
were the fact true, there might be more in it than 
I think there is ; But I do not grant that the world 
is thus to be deluded ; and that the people do fol- 


low this rule in general, I mean, to go always to a 


fine ſhop to lay out their money ; perhaps in ſome 
caſes it may be ſo, where the women, and weakeſt 
of the ſex too, are chiefly concern d; or where the 
fops and fools of the age reſort : and as to thoſe 
few, they that are willing to be fo impoſed upon, 
let them have it. 

Bur I do not ſee that even this extends any far- 
ther than to a few troy-ſhops and . 
and the cuſtomers of both theſe are not of credit 
{ufficient, I think, to weigh in this caſe; we may 
as well argue for 'the fine habits at a Puppet-ſhew 
and a Rope-dancing, becauſe they draw = mob 
about them ; but cannot think, after you go but 
one degree above theſe, the thing i is of any weight, 
much leſs does it bring credit to the Tradeſman, 
whatever it may do to the ſhop. 

Tart credit of a Tradeſman reſpects two ſorts of 
people; fir, the merchants, or wholeſale men, or 
makers, who ſell him his goods; or the cuſtomers, 
v8 come to his ſhop to buy, Ys 

HE 
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Tae firft of theſe are fo far from valuing him 
upon the gay appearance of his ſhop, that they are 
often the firſt that take an offence at it, and ſuſ- 
pect his credit upon that account; their opinion 
upon a Tradeſman, and his credit with them, is 
rais'd quite another way, namely, by his current 
pay, diligent attendance, and honeſt figure; tbe 
gay ſhop does not help him at all there, but rather 
the contrary, _ | 

As to the latter, tho' ſome cuſtomers may at firft 
be drawn by the gay appearance and fine gilding 
and painting of a ſhop, yet it is the well ſorting a 
ſhop with goods, and the ſelling good penny worths 
that will bring trade, eſpecially after the ſhop has 
been open ſome time; this, and this only, eſtabliſhes 
the man and the credit of the ſhop. 

To conclude ; the credit rais d by the fine ſhew 
of things, is alſo of a different kind from the 
ſubſtancial reputation of a Tradeſman ; tis rather 
the credit of the ſhop, than of the man ; and, in 
a word, it is no more or leſs than a net ſpread to 
catch fools ; 'tis a bait to allure and deceive, and 
the Tradeſman generally intends it ſo : He intends 
that the cuſtomers ſhall pay for the gilding and 
painting his ſhop, and *tis the uſe he really makes 
of it, viz. that his ſhop looking like ſomething 
eminent, he may ſel] dearer than his neighbours : 
who, and what kind of fools can ſo be drawn in, 
it is eaſy to deſcribe ; but ſatire is none of our 
buſineſs here. 

On the contrary, the cuſtomers, who are the 
ſubſtantial dependance of a Tradeſman's ſhop, are 
ſuch as are gain'd and preſerv'd by good uſage, 
good penny worths, good wares, and good choice; 
and a ſhop that has the reputation of theſe four, 
like good wine that needs no buſh, needs no paint- 
ing and gilding, no carv'd works and ornaments ; 
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it requires only a diligent maſter, and a faithful 
ſervant, and it will never want a trade. 


oy * I am, &c. 


LETTER XX. 


Of the Tradeſman's keeping his Books, 
and caſting up his Shop. 


STR, 
T was an antient and laudable cuſtom with 
Tradeſmen in England, always to balance their 
accounts of ſtack, and of profit and loſs, at leaſt 
once every year; and generally it was done at 
Chriſtmas, or New Tears Tide, when they could 
always tell whether they went backward or — 
and how their affairs ſtood in the world; and tho 
this good cuſtom is very much loſt among Tradeſ- 
men at this time, yet there are a great many that do 
ſo ſtill, and they generally call it, caſting up /hop ; 
to ſpeak the truth, the great occaſion of omitting 
it has been from the many Tradeſmen, who do not 
care to look into things, and who fearing their af- 
fairs are not right, ces not to know how they go 
at all, good or bad; and when I ſee a Tradeſman 
that does not caſt up once a year, I conclude that 
Tradeſman to be in very bad circumſtances, that 
at leaſt he fears he is ſo, and by conſequence cares 
not to enquire. 

As caſting up the ſhop is the way to know every 
ear whether he goes backward or forward, and is 
the Tradeſman's particular ſatisfaction, ſo he muſt 
caſt up his books too, or elſe it will be very omi- 

nous to the Tradeſman's credit. 
No Wy 
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Now, in order to doing this effectually once a 
+ year, tis needful the Tradeſman ſhould keep his 
books always in order ; his day-book duly poſted, 
his caſh duly balanced, and all peoples accounts 
always fit for a view ; he that delights in his trade 
will delight in his books; and, as I ſaid, that he 
that will thrive muſt diligently attend his ſhop or 
warehouſe, and take up his delight there, ſo I ſay 
now, he muſt alſo diligently keep his books, or elite 
he will never know whether he thrives or no. 
Exact keeping his books is one eſſential part of 
a Tradeſman's proſperity ; the books are the re- 
giſter of his eſtate, the index of his ſtock ; all the 
Tradeſman has in the world muſt be found in theſe 
three articles, or ſome of them; 


Goods in the ſhop ; 
Money in caſh ; 
Debts abroad. 


Tux ſhop will at any time ſhew the firſt of theſe 
upon a ſmall ſtop to caſt it up ; the caſh-cheſt and 
bill-box will ſhew the ſecond at demand ; and the 
| ledger, when poſted, will ſhew the laſt: ſo that a 
* Tradeſman can at any time, at a week's notice, caſt 
up all theſe three ; and then examining his accounts, 
to take the balance, which is a real trying what he 
is worth in the world. 

Ir cannot be ſatisfactory to any Tradeſman to 
let his books go unſettled, and uncaſt up; for then 
he knows nothing of himſelf, or of his circum- 
ſtances in the world ; the books can tell him at any 
time what his condition is, and will ſatisfy him what 
is the condition of his debts abroad. 

Ix order to his regular keeping his books, ſeveral | 
things might be ſaid very uſeful for the Tradeſman 

| 


to conſider : 
| I, Evexy 
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I. Evxxx thing done in the whole circumference 
| of his trade muſt be ſet down in a book, ex- 
| cept the retale-trade ; and this is clear, if the 
goods are not in bulk, then the money is in 
caſh, and fo the ſubſtance will be always found 
either there or ſomewhere elfe ; for if it is 
neither in the ſhop, nor in the cafh, nor in 
the books, it muſt be ſtolen and loft. 


II. As every thing done muſt be fer down in the 
books, fo it ſhould be done at the very time 
of it; all goods fold muſt be entred in the 
books before they are fent out of the houſe ; 

goods ſent away and not entred are goods loſt ; 
| and he that does not keep an exact account of 
what goes out and comes in; can never {wear 
to his books, or prove his debts, if occaſion 

calls for it. 


Oo, OS obo HOES 


| I am not going to ſet down rules here for book- 
| keeping, or to teach the 'Tradeſman how to do it, 
| but I am ſhewing the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of 
doing it at all: That Tradeſman who keeps no 
books, may depend upon it he will ere long keep 
no trade, unleſs he reſolves alſo to give no credit: 
6 He that gives no truſt, and takes no truſt, either 
| by wholeſale or by retale, and keeps his caſh all him- 
ſelf, may indeed go on without keeping any book 
| at all, and has norhing to do, when he would know 
his eſtate, but to caſt up his ſhop and his caſh, and 
| ſee how much they amount to, and that is his 
| whole and neat eſtate; for as he owes nothing, ſo 
| no body is in debt to him, and all his eſtate is in 
| his ſhop ; but I ſuppoſe the Tradeſman who trades 
| wholly thus, is not yet born, or if there ever were 
| any ſuch, they are all dead. | 
. A Tradeſ- 
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A Tradeſman's books, like a chriſtian's conſci- 
ence, ſhould always be kept clean and neat ; and 
he that is not careful of both will give but a ſad 
account of himſelf either to Gop or May. It is 
true that a great many Tradeſmen, and eſpecially 
ſhop-keepers, underſtand but little of book-keeping, 
but tis as true that they all underſtand ſomething 
of it, or elſe they will make but poor work of 
ſhop-Keeping. | 

I knew a Tradeſman that could not write, and 
yet he ſupplied the defect with ſo many ingenious 
knacks of his own, to ſecure the account of what 
people ow'd him, and was ſo exact in doing it, and 
then took ſuch care to have but very ſhort accounts 
with any body, that he brought this method to 
be every way an equivalent to writing ; and, as I 
often tbld him, with half the ſtudy and application 
that thoſe things coſt him, he might have learn'd 
to write, and keep books too : He made notches 
upon ſticks for all the middling ſums, and ſcord 
with chalk for leſſer things; he had drawers for 
every particular cuſtomer's name, which his memory 
ſupplied, for he knew every particular drawer, tho 
he had a great many, as well as if their faces had 
been -painted N them; he had innumerable 
figures to ſignify what he would have written, if 
he could; and his ſhelves and boxes always put 
me in mind of the Egyptian hieroglyphicks, and no 
body underſtood them, or any thing of them but 
himſelf. * c 

Ir was an odd thing to ſee him, when a country 
chap came up to ſettle accounts with him; he 
would go to a drawer directly, among ſuch a num- 
ber as was amazing; in that drawer was nothing but 
little pieces of ſplit ſticks, like laths, with chalk 
marks on them, all as unintelligible as the figns of 
the zodiack are to an old ſchool-miſtreſs that reaches 
the horn-book and primer, or as Arabic or Greek 

is 
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is to a ploughman ; every ſtick had notches on one 
ſide for ſingle pounds, on the other fide for tens of 
pounds, and ſo higher; and the length and breadth 
alſo had its ſignification, and the colour too; for 
they were painted in ſome place with one colour, 
and in ſome places with another; by which he 
knew what goods had been deliver'd for the money: 
and his way of caſting up was very remarkable, for 
he knew nothing of figures ; but he kept fix ſpoons 
in a place on purpoſe, near his counter, which he 
took out when he had occaſion to caſt up any ſum, 
and laying the ſpoons on a row before him, he 

counted upon them thus : Fo.” | 


| One, two, three, and another; one odd ſpoon, and tother. 
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By this he told up to fix ; if he had any occa- 
ſion to tell any farther, he began again, as we do 
after the number ten in our ordinary numeration ; 
and by this method, and running them up very 
quick, he would count any number under thirty- 
ſix, which was ſix ſpoons of ſix ſpoons; and then 
by the ſtrength of his head he could number as 
many more as he pleaſed, multiplying them always 
by-ſix's, but never higher. X 
I give this inſtance to ſhew how far the applica- 
tion of a man's head might go to ſupply the defect; 
but principally to ſhew (and it does abundantly 
ſhew it) what an abſolute neceſſity there is for a 
Tradeſman to be very diligent and exact in keeping 
his books; and what pains thoſe who underſtand 
their buſineſs will always take to do it. 
Tuis Tradeſman was indeed a country ſhop- 
keeper, but he was ſo conſiderable a dealer, that he 
became mayor of the city which he lived in, (for 
it was a city, and that a conſiderable city too) 
and his poſterity have been very conſiderable traders 
| in 
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in the ſame city ever ſince, and they ſhew their 
great grandfather's fix counting ſpoons and his hie- 
roglyphicks to this day. 

Axres ſome time, the old Tradeſman bred: up 

two of his ſons to his buſineſs, and the young men 
having learned to write, brought books into the 
compting-houſe, things their father had never uſed 
before; but the old man kept to his old method 
for all that, and would caſt up a ſum, and make 
up an account with his ſpoons and his drawers, as 
ſoon as they could with their pen and ink, if it was 
not too full of ſmall articles, and that he had al- 
ways avoided in his buſineſs, 
Howevux, as I have ſaid above, this evidently 
ſhews the neceſſity of book-keeping toa Tradeſman, 
and the very nature of the thing evidences alſo that 
it muſt be done with the greateſt exactneſs. He 
that does not keep his books exactly, and ſo as that 
he may depend upon them for charging his debtors, 
had better keep no books at all, but, like my ſhop- 
keeper, ſcore and notch every thing ; for as books 
well kept make buſineſs regular, eaſy and certain, 
ſo books neglected turn all into confuſion, and leave 
the Tradeſman in a wood, which he can never get 
out of without damage and loſs ; if ever his dealers 
know that his books are ill kept, they play upon 
him, and impoſe horrid forgeries and falſities upon 
him; whatever he omits they catch at, and leave it 
out; whatever they put upon him, he is bound to 
yield to; ſo that in ſhort, as books well kept are 
the ſecurity of the Tradeſman's eſtate, and the aſ- 
certaining of his debts, ſo books ill kept will aſſiſt 
every knaviſh cuſtomer or chapman to cheat and 
deceive him. 5 | pc 

So uꝝ men keep a due and exact entry or journal 
of all they fel), or perhaps of all they buy or ſell, 
but are utterly remiſs in poſting it forward to a 
ledger ; that is to ſay, to another book, where 


every 
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every parcel is carried to the debtor's particular 
account ; likewiſe they keep another book, where 
they enter all the money they receive, but, as above, 
neyer keeping any account of debtor and creditor 
for the man, there it ſtands in the caſh-book, and 
both theſe books muſt be ranſack'd over for the 
particulars, as well of goods ſold, as of the money 
receiv d, when this cuſtomer comes to have his ac- 
count made up; and as the goods are certainly en- 
tred when ſold or ſent away, and the money is cer- 
tainly entred when tis receiv'd, this they think is 
ſufficient, and all the reſt ſuperfluous. 

I doubt not ſuch Tradeſmen often ſuffer as much 
by their flothfulneſs and neglect of book-keeping, 
as might, eſpecially if their buſineſs is conſiderable, 
pay for a book-keeper ; for what is ſuch a man's 
caſe, when his cuſtomer, ſuppoſe a country dealer, 
comes to town, which perhaps he does once a year, 
(as is the cuſtom of other Tradeſmen) and defires to 
have his account made up? The London Tradeſman 
goes to his books, and firſt he rummages his day- 
book back for the whole year, and takes out the 
foot of all the parcels ſent to his chapman, and they 
make the debtor ſide of the account; then he takes 
his.caſh-book, if it deſerves that name, and there he 
takes out all the ſums of money which the chapman 
has ſent up, or bills which he has receiv'd, and theſe 
make the creditor ſide of the account; and ſo the 
balance is drawn out; and this man thinks himſelf 
a mighty good accomptant, that he keeps his books 
exactly; and ſo perhaps he does, as far as he keeps 
them at all; that is to ſay, he never ſends a parcel 
away to his cuſtomer, but he enters it down; and 
never receives a bill from him, but he ſets it down 
when the money is paid : but now take this man 
and. his chap together, as they are making up this 
account; the cFapman, a ſharp clever Tradeſman, 
tho a country man, has his pocket-book with _ 
WER 7 | an 
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and in it a copy of his poſting-book, ſo the coun- 
trymen call a Ledger where the London Tradeſman's 
accounts are copied out, and when the city Tradeſ- 
man has drawn out his account he takes it to his inn 
and examines it by his little book; and what is the 
conſequence ? | 

Ir the city Tradeſman has omitted any of the bills 
which the country Tradeſman has ſent him up, he 
finds it out, and is ſure to put him in mind of ir ; 
Sir, ſays he, you had a bill from me upon Mr. A— 
E, at ſuch a time for 30. and I have your let- 
ter that you receiv'd the money, but you have omit- 
ted it in the account; ſo that I am not ſo much in 
your debt by 30 J. as you thought I was. 

Sax you ſo! ſays the city Tradeſman, I cannot 
think but you muſt be miſtaken. 

No no, /ays the other, T am ſure I can't be miſta- 
ken, for 1 have it in my book; beſides I can go to 
Mr. A-— GC——, whom the bill was drawn upon, 
and there is to be ſure your own endorſement upon 
it, and a receipt for the money. 

Wert, /ays the citizen, I keep my books as exact 
as any body, I'll look again, and if it be there I 
ſhall find it, for I am ſure if I had it *tis in my caſh- 
book. 

Pray do then, ſays the countryman, for I am 
ſure I ſentit you, and I am ſure I can produce the 
bill, if there be occaſion, 


Away goes the Tradeſman to his book, for he 
can't call it books, which he pretends he keeps ſo 
exact, and examining it over again, he finds the bill 
for 30 J. entred fairly, but in his running the whole 
year over together, as well he might, he had over- 
look'd it; whereas if his caſh-book had been duly 
poſted every week, as it ought to have been, this 
bill had been regularly placed to account. 


Vor. I. « Bur 
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- Bur now obferve the difference; the bill for 307. 
being omitted was no damage to the country Tradeſ- 
man, becauſe he had an account of it in his book of 
memorandums, and had it regularly poſted in his 
books at home, whatever the other had, and alſo 
was able to bring ſufficient proof of the payment; 
fo the London Tradeſman's omiſſion was, I fay, no 
hurr to him. 
Bor the caſe differs exceedingly in the debtor ſide 
of the account; for here the Tradeſman, who with 
all his boaſts of keeping his books exactly, has yet 
no ledger, which being, as I have ſaid, duly poſt- 
ed, ſhould ſhew every man's account at one view, 
and being done every week, left it ſcarce poſſible to 
omit any parcel that was once entred in the day-book 
or journal; I ſay, the Tradeſman keeping no ledger, 
he looks over his day-book for the whole year paſt, 
to draw up the debtor fide of his cuſtomer's account, 
and there being a great many parcels, truly he over- 
looks one or two of them; or ſuppoſe but one of 
them, and gives the chapman the account, in which 
he ſums up his debtor ſide ſo much, ſuppoſe 136. 
10s. the chapman examining this by his book, as 
he did the caſh, finds two parcels, one 71. 15 s. 
and the other 9. 13 s. omitted; ſo that by his own 
book his debtor fide was 153 J. 18s. but being a 
cunning ſharp Tradeſman, and withal not exceeding 
honeſt, Well, well, ſays he to himſelf, if Mr. G-— 
ſays tis no more than 1367. 105. what have I to do 
to contradict him! *tis none of my buſineſs to keep 
his books for him; tis time enough for me to reckon 
for it when he charges me. So he goes back to him 
the next day, and ſettles account with him, pays 
him the balance in good bills which he brought up 
with him for that purpoſe, takes a receipt in full of 
all accounts and demands to ſuch a day of the month, 
and the next day comes and looks out another parcel 


of goods, and fo begins an account for the next year, 
| „ like 
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like a current chapman, and has the credit of an ex- 
traordinary cuſtomer that pays well, and clears his 
accounts every year ; which he had not done had he 
not ſeen the advantage, and fo ſtrained himſelf to 
pay, that he might get a receipt in full of all ac- 
counts. | | l 

Ir happens ſome years after 25 this city Tradeſ- 


o 


to a head, is to form a ledger out of the other two, 
and poſt every body's account into it from the be- 
ginning ; for tho' it were a long way back, there is 
r noel 
Id doing. this they come to this miſtake, among 
a great many others of the like kind in other chap- 
mens accounts; upon this they write to the chapman 
and tell him they find him debtor to the eſtate of the 
deceaſed in ſuch a ſum of money, and defire him to 
imake payment.  _ <A | 
Tux country ſhap-keeper huffs them, tells them 
he always made up accounts with Mr. @— the de- 
ceaſed, once a year, as he did with all his other chap- 
men, and that he took his receipt in full of all ac- 
counts and demands, upon paying the ballance to 
him at ſuch a time; which receipt he has to ſhew; 
and that he owes him nothing, or but ſuch a ſum, 
being the account of goods bought fince. 5. 
Tux executors finding the miſtake, and how it 
happened, endeavour to convince him of it; but tis 
all one, he wants no convincing, for he knows at 
bottom how it is; but being a little of a knave him 
ſelf, or if you pleaſe, net 2 little, he tells them he 
cannot enter into the accounts ſo far back ; Mr. @— 
always told him he kept his books very exactly, 
and he truſted to him; and as he has his receipt 
; ® 8 3 
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in full, and it is ſo long ago, he can {ay nothing 
to it. 

Fxom hence they come to quarrel, and the exe- 
cutors threaten him with going to law ; but he bids 
them defiance, and inſiſts upon his receipt in full; 
and beſides that; tis perhaps ſix years ago, and ſo 
he tells them he will plead the ſtatute of limitations 
upon them ; and then adds, that he does not do it 
to avoid a juſt debt, but to avoid being impoſed 
upon ; for he not underſtanding books ſo well as 
Mr. & pretended to do, and having ballanced 
accounts ſo long ago with him, he ſtands by the 
ballance, and has nothing to ſay to their miſtakes, not 
he. So that in ſhort, not finding any remedy, they 
are forc'd to fit down by the loſs; and perhaps in 
the courſe of twenty years trade, Mr. G- might 
loſe a great many ſuch parcels in the whole ; and had 
much better have kept a ledger; or if he did not 
know how to keep a ledger himſelf, had better 
have hired a book-keeper to have come once a week, 
* once a month, to have poſted his day-book for 

im. 

Tx like misfortune attends the not ballancing 
his caſh, a thing which ſuch book-keepers as 
Mr. G do not think worth their trouble ; nor 
do they underſtand the benefit of it; the particulars 
indeed of this article are tedious, and would be too 
long for a letter, but certainly they that know any 
thing of the uſe of keeping an exact caſh-book, 
know that without it, a Tradeſman can never be 
throughly ſatisfied either of his own not commit- 
ting miſtakes, or of any people cheating him, I 
mean ſervants, or ſons, or whoever is the firſt about 
him. | 

Wrar I call ballancing his caſh-book, is, firſt, 
the caſting up, daily, or weekly, or monthly, his 
receipts and payments, and then ſeeing what money 


is left in hand, or, as the uſual expreſſion of the 
i Tradeſ- 
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Tradeſman is, what money is in caſh ;: ſecondly, the 
examining his money, telling it over, and ſeeing how 
much he has in his cheſt or bags, and then ſeeing if 
it agrees with the ballance of his book, that what 
is, and what ſhould be, correſpond. © | 
- Anp here let me give Tradeſmen a caution or 
two. <_ have | 
1. Nevex fit down ſatisfied with an error in the 
caſh; that is to ſay, with a difference between the 
money really in the caſh, and the ballance in the 
book; for if they do not agree, there muſt be a 
miſtake ſomewhere, and while there is a miſtake in 
the caſh, the Tradeſman cannot, at leaſt he ought 
not to be eaſy ; He that can be eaſy with a miſtake 
in his caſh, may be eaſy with a gang of thieves in 
his houſe; for if his money does not come right, 
he muſt have paid ſomething that is not ſet down, 
and that is to be ſuppoſed as bad as if it were loſt ; 
or he muſt have ſomebody about him that can find 
the way to his money beſides himſelf; that is to ſay, 
ſomebody that ſhould not come to it; and if ſo, what 
is the difference between that and having a gang of 
thieves about him? for every one that takes money 
out of his caſh without his leave, and without let- 
ting him know of it, is ſo far a thief to him: and he 
can never pretend to ballance his caſh, or indeed 
know any thing of his affairs, that does not know 
which way his money goes. | 
2. A Tradeſman endeavouring to ballance hiscaſh, 
ſhould no more be ſatisfied if he finds a miſtake in 
his caſh one way, than another; that is to ſay, if 
he finds more in caſh than by the ballance of his 
caſh-book ought to be there, than if he finds leſs, 
or wanting in caſh: I know many, who when they 
find it thus, fit down ſatisfied, and ſay, Well, there 
is an error, and I don't know where it lies; but 
come, *tis an error on the right hand, I have more 
caſh in hand than I ſhould have, that's all, fo I am 
| 9 well 
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well enough, * it go, I ſhall find it ſome time or 
other. Bur the Tradeſman, ought to conſider, that 
he is quite in the gar: and as he does not really 
know where it lies, ſo, for ought he knows, the error 
may really be to his lols very conſiderably : and the 
caſe is very plain that it js as dangerous to be over, 
as it would be to be under ; he ſhould therefore 
neyer, give it over till he has found, it out, 1 
brought it to rights. For example : e 

Ir there appears to be more. money in the caſh 
than there is by the ballance in the caſh-book, this 
muſt follow, viz. That ſome parcel of money + muſt 
have been received, which is not entred in the book ; 
now till the Tradeiman knows what ſum o money 
this is, that is thus, not entred, . can he tell but 
the miſtake may be quite the other way, and the 
caſh be really Wrong 8 his loſs? J. bus, | 

My caſh- book being. caſt up for the, laſt month, 
1 find by the foot 5 the leaf there is caſh x remaining 
in Ar to ballance 176 J. 10 f. 6d. we 

To ſee if all things are right, 1 go and tell m my 
money over, and there, to my ſurprize, I find 
1947. 10s. 6d. in caſh; fo that I have 187 there 
more than 1 ſhould have: now, far from being 
pleaſed that I, have more money by me than I 
ſhould have, my enquiry is plain, How comes this 
to paſs ? | 

Pernaps I puzzle my. head a great) while about 
it, but not being able to find it out, 1 ſit dwg eaſy 
and fatisfied, and ſay, eli, I dont much concern 
myſelf about it, tis better to be ſo than 18 J. miſ- 
ſing; I cannot tell where it lies, but let i lie where 
it will, here's the money to make up the miſtake 
when it appears. 

Bur how fooliſh is this? haw il. grounded the 
ſatisfaction? and how weak am I to argue thus, an 
pleaſe myſelf with the deluſion? for me months 


aſter it appears, perhaps, that whereas there was 38, 
entred, 
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entred, receiv d of Mr. B K the figure 3 
was miſtaken, and ſet down for a figure of 5, for the 
ſum receiv'd was 587. ſo that inſtead of having 18 J. 
more in caſh than there ought to be, I have 405. 
wanting in my caſh; which my fon or my zppren- 
tice ſtole from me when they put in the money, and 
made the miſtake of the figures to puzzle the book, 
that it might be ſome time before it ſhould be diſ- 
covered. S200: 

Udo the whole, take it as a rule, the Tradeſ- 
man ought to be as much diffatisfied when he finds 
a miſtake to his gain in his caſh, as when he finds it 
to his loſs; and it is every whit as dangerous, nay; 
it is the more ſuſpicious, becauſe it ſeems to be laid 
as a bait for him to ſtop his mouth, and to prevent 
farther enquiries! and 'tis on that account that I 
leave this caution upon record, that the Tradeſman 
may be duly alarm'd. | 

The keeping a caſh-book is one of the niceſt parts 
of a Tradefman's buſineſs, becauſe there is always 
the bag and the book to be brought together, and 
if they do not exactly ſpeak the ſame language, even 
to a farthing, there muſt be ſome omiſſion ; and 
how big or how little that omiſſion may be, who 
knows? or how it ſhall be known, but by caſting 
and re- caſting up, telling, and telling over and over 

again the money ? 10. 

Ir there is but twenty ſhillings over in the mo- 
ney, the queſtion is, How came it there? It muſt 
be receivd ſome where, and of ſome body more 
than is entred; and how can the caſh-keeper, be 
he maſter or ſervant, know but more was received 
with it, which is not, and ſhould have been entred, 
and ſo the loſs may be the other way? Ir is true, 
in telling money there may have been a miſtake, 
and he that received a ſum of money may have re- 
ceived twenty fhillings too much, or five pounds 
too much; and ſuch a miſtake I have know to be 

24 made 
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made in the paying and receiving of money ; and a 
man's caſh has been more perplexed, and his mind 
more diſtracted about it, than the five pound has 
been worth, becauſe he could not find it out, till 
ſome accident has diſcovered it: and the reaſon is, 
becauſe not knowing which way it could come there, 
he could not know but ſome omiſſion might be made 
to his loſs another way, as in the caſe above-men- 
tioned. 

I knew indeed a ſtrong-water man, who drove a 
very conſiderable trade, but being an illiterate tradeſ- 
man, never ballanced his caſh-book for many years, 
nor ſcarce poſted his other books, and indeed hardly 
underſtood how to doit; but knowing his trade was 
exceeding profitable, and keeping his money all him- 
ſelf, he was eaſy, and grew rich apace, in ſpight of 
the moſt unjuſtifiable, and indeed the moſt intolera- 
ble negligence; but leſt this ſhould be pleaded as an 
exception to my general rule, and to invalidate the 
argument, give me leave to add, and tho' this man 
grew rich in ſpight of indolence, and a neglect of 
his book, yet when he died, two things appear'd, 
which no "Tradeſman in his wits would defire ſhould 


be ſaid of him. 


I. Tx ſervants falling out, and maliciouſly ac- 
euſing one another, had, as it appeared by the affi- 
davits of ſeveral of them, wronged him of ſeveral 
conſiderable ſums of money, which they receiv'd, 
and never brought into the books, and others, of 
ſums which they brought into the books, but never 
brought into the caſh ; and others, of ſums which 
they took ready money in the ſhop, and never ſet 
down, either the goods in the day- book, or the mo- 
ney. into the caſn- book; and it was thought, tho 

he was ſo rich, as not to feel it, that is, not to his 

hurt, yet that he loſt three or four hundred pounds 

a year in that manner, for two or three laſt * 
0 
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of his life; but his widow and ſon, who came 
after him, having the diſcovery made to them, 
took better meaſures afterwards. 


II. He never did, or could know what he 
was worth; for the accounts in his books were 
never made up, nor when he came to die, could 
his executors make up any man's account, ſo as 
to be able to prove the particulars, and make a 
juſt demand of their debt; but found a prodigi 
ous number of ſmall ſums of money paid by the 
debtors, as by receipts in their books, and on 
their files, ſome by himſelf, and ſome by his 
man, which were never brought to account, or 
brought into caſn: and his man's anſwer being 
ſtill, that he gave all to the maſter, they could 
not tell how to charge him by the maſter's ac- 
count, becauſe ſeveral ſums, which the maſter 
himſelf receivd, were omitted being entred in 
the ſame manner ; ſo that all was confuſion and 
neglect: and tho' the man died rich, it was in 
ſpight of that management that would have made 
any but himſelf have died poor. 


Exact book-keeping is to me the effect of a 
man, whoſe heart is in his buſineſs, and who in- 
tends to thrive ; he that cares not whether his books 
are kept well, or no, is in my opinien one that does 
not much care whether he thrives or no; or elſe, 
being in deſperate circumſtances, knows it, and that 
he cannot, or does not thrive, and ſo matters not 
which way it goes. | 

IT is true, the neglect of his books is private 
and ſecret, and is ſeldom known to any body but 
the Tradeſman himſelf; at leaſt till he comes to 
break, and be a bankrupt, and then you frequently 
hear them exclaim againſt him, upon that very ac- 


count; Break ! ſays one of the aſſignees; how _ 
e 
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he but break? why he kept no books; you never 
fee books kept in ſuch a ſcandalous manner in your 
life; why, he has not poſted his caſh-book, tor 1 
know not how many months; nor poſted his day- 
book and journal: at all, except here and there an 
account that he perhaps wanted to know the ballance 
of; and as for ballancing his caſh, I don't fee any 
thing of that done, I know not how long; why, this 
fellow could never tell how he went on, or how 
things ſtood with him, I wonder he did not break a 
long time ago. Urn. | 
Now the man's caſe was this; he knew how 
to keep his books well enough, perhaps, and could 
write well enough; and if you look into his firſt five 
or ſix years of trade, you find all his accounts 
well kept; the journal duly pofted, the caſh monthly 
ballanced; but the poor man found after, that 
things went wrong, that he went backward, and that 
all went down hill, and he hated to look into his 
books: As a profligate never looks into his con- 
ſcience, becauſe he can fee nothing there, but what 
terrifies and affrights him, makes him uneaſy and me- 
lancholy ; ſo a ſinking Tradeſman cares not to look 
into his books, becauſe the proſpect there is dark 
and melancholy; what fignifies the account to me ? 
ſays he, I can fee nothing in the books but debts, 
that I cannot pay, and debtors, that will never pay 
me; I can fee nothing there but how Thave truſted 
my eſtate away like a fool, and how Iam to be ruin'd 
for my eaſineſs, and being a fot ; and this makes 
him throw them away, and hardly poſt things 
enough to make up when folks call to pay; . or if 
he does poſt ſuch accounts as he has money to re- 
ceive from them, that's all, and the reſt lie at ran- 
dom, till, as I ſay, the aſſignees come to reproach 
him with his negligence. bus 
WIIXE4ASs in truth, the man underſtood his 
books well enough, but had no heart to look in them, 
no 
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no courage to ballance them, becauſe of the afflict- 
ing proſpect of them. 
Bur let me here adviſe Tradeſmen to keep a per- 
fe acquaintance with their books, though things 
are bad and diſcouraging ; it keeps them in full 
knowledge of what they are doing, and how they 
really ſtand ; and it brings them ſometimes to the 
juſt reflections on their circumſtances which they 
ought to make; ſo to ſtop in time, as I hinted be- 
fore, and not let things run too far before they are 
ſurpriſed, and torn to pieces by violence. | 
Av at the worſt, even a declining Tradeſman 
ſhould not let his books be neglected ; if his credi- 
tors find them punctually kept to the laſt, it will be 
a credit to him, and they would ſee he was a man 
fit for buſineſs; and I have known when that very 
thing has recommended a Tradeſman ſo much to 
his creditors, that after the ruin of his fortunes, ſome 
or other of them have taken him into buſineſs, as 
into partnerſhips, or into employment, only becauſe 
they knew him to be qualify'd for buſineſs, and for 
keeping books in particular. 4 | 
Bor if we ſhould admoniſh the Tradeſman to an 
exact and regular care of his books, even in his de- 
clining fortunes ; much more ſhould ir be his care 
in his beginning, and before any diſaſter has befallen 
him: I doubt not that many a Tradeſman has 
miſcarried by the miſtakes and negle& of his book; 
for the loſſes that men ſuffer on that account are 
not eaſily ſet down; but I recommend it to a 


Tradeſman to take exact care of his books, as 3 


would to every man to take care of his diet and 


temperate living, in order to his health; for tho, 


8 fy to ſome, we cannnot by all our care and 
caution lengthen out life, but that every one muſt 
and ſhall live their appointed time ; yet by tempe- 
rance and regular conduct we may make that life 
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more comfortable, more agreeable, and pleaſant, by 


its 
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its being more healthy and hearty ; ſo tho' the ex- 
acteſt book-keeping cannot be ſaid to make a tradeſ- 
men thrive, or that he ſhall ſtand the longer in his 
buſineſs, when his profit and loſs does not depend 
upon his books, or the goodneſs of his debts de- 
pend upon the debtors accounts being well poſted; 
yet this muſt be ſaid, that the well keeping of his 
books may be the occaſion of his trade being 
carried on with the more eaſe and pleaſure, and 
the more fatisfaftion, by having numberleſs quar- 
rels, and contentions, and law-ſuits, which are the 
plagues of a Tradeſman's life, prevented and avoid- 
ed; which on the contrary often torment a Tradeſ- 
man, and make his whole buſineſs be uneaſy to him 
for want of being able to make a regular proof of 
things by his books. 

A Tradeſman without his books, in caſe of a law- 
ſuit for a debt, is like a married woman without her 


certificate: How many times has a woman been caſt, 


and her cauſe not only loſt, but her reputation and 
character expos'd, for want of being able to prove 
her marriage, tho' ſhe has been really and honeſtly 
married, and has merited a good character all her 
days? and ſo in trade, many a debt has been loſt, 
many an account been perplexed by the debtor, ma- 
ny a ſum of money been recovered, and actually paid 
over again, eſpecially after the Tradeſman has been 
dead, for want of his keeping his books carefully 
and exactly when he was alive; by which negligence, 
if he has not been ruin'd when he was living, his 
widow and children have been ruined after his de- 
ceaſe ; tho he, had juſtice been done, had left 
them in good circumſtances, and with ſufficient to 
ſupport them. : | | 

Av this brings me to another principal reaſon, 
why a 'Tradeſman ſhould not only keep books, but 
be very regular and exact in keeping them in order; 


chat is to ſay duly poſted, and all his affairs Ong 
a 
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and duly enter'd in his books; and this is, that if 


he ſhould be ſurprized by ſudden or unexpected ſick- 


neſs, or death, as many are, and as all may be, his 


accounts may not be left intricate and unſettled, and 


his affairs thereby be perplexed. | 
Nxxx to being prepar'd for death, with reſpect 


to Heaven and his ſoul, a Tradeſman ſhould. be 


always in a ſtate of preparation for death, with re- 


ſpect to his books; it is in vain that he calls for a 


{crivener, or lawyer, and makes a will, when he finds 
a ſudden ſummons ſent him for the grave, and calls 
his friends about him to divide, and ſettle his eſtate; 
if his buſineſs is in confuſion below ſtairs, his books 
out of order, and his accounts unſettled, to what 
purpoſe does he give his eſtate among his relations, 
when no body knows where to find it ? 

As then the miniſter exhorts us to take care 
of our ſouls, and make our peace with Heaven, 


while we are in a ſtate of health, and while life 


has no threat'ning enemies about it, no diſeaſes, no 
fevers attending; ſo let me ſecond that advice to 
the Tradeſman always to keep his books in ſuch a 
poſture, that if he ſhould be ſnarch'd away by 
death, his diſtreſſed widow and fatherleſs family 
may know what is left for them, and may know 
where to look for it: He may depend upon it, that 
what he owes to any one they will come faſt enough 
for, and his widow and executrix will be pulPd to 
pieces for it, if ſhe cannot and does not ſpeedily pay 


it; why then ſhould he not put her in a condition 


to have juſtice done her and her children, and to 
know how and of whom to ſeek for his juſt debts, 
that ſhe may be able to pay others and ſecure the 
remainder for herſelf and her children? I muſt con- 


feſs, a Tradeſman not to leave his books in order 


when he dies, argues him to be either, 
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1. A very bad Chriſtian, who had few or no 
thoughts of death upon him, or that conſider'd 
nothing of its frequent coming unexpected, 
and ſudden without warning; or, 

1 . very unnatural relation, without the affec- 
tions of a father or a husband, or even of a 
friend; that ſhould rather leave what he had 
to be ſwallow'd up by ſtrangers, than leave his 
family and friends in a condition to find, and 
to recover it. 


Again *tis the ſame caſe as in matters religious, 
with reſpect to the doing this in time, and while 
health and ſtrength remain: For, as we ſay very well, 
and with great reaſon, that the work of eternity 
ſhould not be left to the laſt moments; that a death- 
bed is no place, and a fick languiſhing body no con- 
dition, and the laſt breath no time for repentance; 
ſo I may add, neither are theſe the place, the condi- 
tion, or the time to make up our accounts; there's 
| no poſting the books on a death-bed, or ballancing 
the caſh-book in a high fever: Can the Tradeſman 
tell you-where his effects lie, and to whom he has 
lent or truſted ſums of money, or large quantities of 
goods when he is delirious and light-headed ? All 
theſe things muſt be done in time, and the Tradeſ- 
man ſhould take care, that his books ſhould always 
do this for him, and then he has nothing to do 
but to make his will, and diſpoſe of what he has; 
and for the reſt he refers them to his books, to know 
where every thing is to be had. 
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LETTER XXI 


Of the TRADESMAN letting his Wife 
be acquainted with his Bufineſs. 


13 


T muſt be acknowledged, that as this letter ſeems 

to be written in favour of the women, it alſo 
ſeems to be an officious, thankleſs benefaction to 
the wives; for that, as the Tradeſmens ladies now 
manage, they are above the favour, and put no value 
upon the ſervice; or, on the contrary, the women, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, trouble not their heads about it, 
ſcorn to be ſeen in the compting-houſe, much leſs 
behind the counter; deſpiſe the knowledge of their 
husband's buſi neſs, or act as if they were aſham'd 
of being Tradeſmens wives, and never intended to 
be Tradeſmens widows. Dry A 

Ir this choſen ignorance of theirs comes ſome time 
or other to be their loſs, and they find the diſad- 
vantage of it too late, they may read their fault in 
their puniſhment, and with roo late they had acted 
the humbler part, and not thought it below them 
to inform themſelves of what it is ſo much their in- 
tereſt to know: This pride is indeed the great miſ- 
fortune of Tradeſmens wives; for as they liv'd as 
if they were above being own'd for the Tradeſman's 
wife, ſo when he dies, they live to be the ſname of 
the Tradeſman's widow: They knew nothing how 
he got his eſtate when he was alive, and they know 
nothing where to find it when he is dead. This 
drives them into the hands of lawyers, attorneys, 
and ſollicitors, to get in their effects; who, when 
they have got it, often run away with it, and leave 
the poor widow in a more diſconſolate and per- 
plex d condition, than ſhe was in before. 

IT 
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Ir is true indeed, that this is the womens fault 
in one reſpect, and too often it is ſo in many, ſince 
the common ſpirit is, as I ob/erv'd, ſo much above 
the Tradeſman's condition; but ſince it is not ſo 
with every body, let me ſtate the caſe a little for 
the uſe of thoſe who ſtill have their ſenſes about 
them; and whoſe pride is not got ſo much above 
their reaſon, as to let them chuſe to be Tradeſmens 
beggars, rather than Tradeſmens widows. 
Wu the Tradeſman dies, it is to be expected, 
that what eſtate or effects he leaves, is, generally 
ſpeaking, diſpers'd about in many hands ; his widow, 
if the is left executrix, has the trouble of getting 
things together as well as ſhe can; if ſhe is not 
left executrix ſhe has not the trouble indeed, 
but then it is look'd upon that ſhe is diſhonour'd, 
in not having the truſt ; when ſhe comes to look 


into her affairs, ſhe is more or leſs perplex'd and em- 
barraſs'd, as ſhe has not or has acquainted herſelf, or 


been made acquainted with her husband's affairs in 
his life-time. f 

Ir ſhe has been one of thoſe gay delicate ladies, 
that valuing herſelf upon her being a gentlewoman, 
and that thought it a ſtep below herſelf, when ſhe 
married this mechanick thing call'd a Tradeſman, 
and conſequently ſcorn'd to come near his ſhop or 
warehouſe, and by conſequence acquainting herſelf 
with any of his affairs, or ſo much as where his effects 
lay, which are to be her fortune for the future; I /ay, 
if this has been her caſe, her folly calls for pity now, 
as her pride did for contempt before ; for as ſhe was 
fooliſh in the firſt, ſhe may be miſerable in the laſt 
part of it; now ſhe falls into a ſea of trouble, ſhe has 
the ſatis faction of knowing that her husband has died, 
as the Tradeſmen call it, well to paſs, and that ſhe 
is left well enough; but ſhe has at the ſame time the 
mortification of knowing nothing how to get it in, 


or in what hands it lies: The only relief ſhe me is 
er 
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her husband's books, and ſhe is happy in that, but 
juſt in proportion to the care he took in keeping 
them; even when ſhe finds the names of debtors 
ſhe knows not who'they are, or where they dwell 
who are gocd, and who are bad; the only remedy 
ſhe has here is, if her husband had &era ſervant, or 
apprentice, who was ſo near out of his time as to be 
acquainted with the cuſtomers, and with the books; 
and then ſhe is forced to be beholden to him to ſet- 
tlethe accounts for her, and endeayour to get in the 
debts; in return for which ſhe is forc'd to give him 
his time and his freedom, let him into the trade, make 
him maſter of all the buſineſs, ſet him up in the 
world, and, it may be, at laſt, with all her pride, lets 
the boy creep to bed to her; and when her friends 
upbraid her with it, that ſhe ſhould marry her pren- 
tice boy, when it may be ſhe was old enough to be 
his mother, her anſwer is, Why what could I 
© do? I muſt have been ruin'd elſe; I had nothing 
but what lay abroad in debts, ſcatter d about the 
*© world, and nobody but he knew how to get 
« them in: hat could Ido? If T had not done it, 
&© 1 muſt have been a beggar. * And ſo it may be 
ſve is at laſt too, if the boy of a husband proves a 
brute to her, as many do, and as in ſuch unequal 
matches indeed moſt ſuch people do. 

T uus that pride, which once ſet her above a kind, 
diligent, tender husband, and made her ſcorn to 
ſtoop to acquaint herſelf with his affairs, by which, 
had ſhe done it, ſhe had been tolerably qualified to 
get in her debts, diſpoſe of her ſhop-goods, and 
bring her eſtate together; the ſame pride ſinks her 
into the neceſſity. of cringing to a ſcoundrel, and 
taking her ſervant to be her maſter, 

Tuts I mention for the caution, of thoſe ladies 
who ſtoop to marry men of buſineſs, and yet deſpiſe 
the buſineſs they are maintain'd by; that marry the 
Tradeſman, but ſcorn the Trade: if madam thinks 
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fit to ſtoop to the man, the ought never to think 
Rerſelf above owning his employment; and as ſhe 
may upon occaſion of his death be left to value her 
felf upon it, and to have at leaſt her fortune and 
ker childrens to gather up out of it, ſhe ought not 
ts profeſs herſelf ſo unacquainted with it as not 
to be able to look into it when neceſſity obliges 
her. 

Ił is a terrible diſaſter to any woman to be ſo far 
above her own circumſtances, that ſhe ſhould not 
qualify herſelf ro make the beſt of things that are 
leſt her, or to preſerve herſelf from being cheated, 
and being impoſed upon. In former times Tradeſ- 
mens widows vaſued themſelves upon the ſhop and 
trade, or the warehouſe and trade that was left them ; 
And at leaſt, if they did not carry on the trade in 
their own names, they would keep it up till they 
put it off to advantage ; and often I have known a 
widow get from 300 to $007. for the good. will, 
As tis call'd, of the ſhop and trade; if ſhe did not 
think fit to carry on the trade, if ſhe did, the cafe 
turned the other way, namely, that if the widow 
did not put off the ſhop, the ſhop would put off 
the widow: And I may venture to ſay, that where 
thereis one widow that keeps on the 800 now after 
a husband's deceaſe, there were ten, if not twenty, 
that did it then. 

Bur now the ladies are above it, and diſdain it 

ſo much that they chuſe rather to go without the 
proſpect of a ſecond marriage, in virtue of the trade, 
than ſtoop to the mechanick low ſtep of carrying 
on the buſineſs; and they have their reward, for 
they do go without it; and whereas they might in 
former times match infinitely to their — ge by 
that method, now they throw themſelves away, a . 
the trade too. 
Bur this is not the caſe which I particularly aim 
at in thisletter; if the women will act weakly and 
| fooliſhly, 


— 
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fooliſhly, and throw away the advantages that are 
put into their hands, be that to them, and it is their 
buſineſs to take care of it; I would ſtill have them 
have the opportunity put into their hands, and that 
they may make the beſt of it if they pleaſe; if they 
will not, the fault is their own: To this end, I ſay, 
would have every Tradeſman make his wife ſo much 
acquainted with his trade, and ſo much miſtreſs of 
the managing part of it, that ſhe might be able to 
carry it on if ſhe pleaſes, in caſe of his death; if 
ſhe does not pleaſe, that is another caſe ; or if ſhe 
will not acquaint herſelf with it, that alſo is another 
caſe ; tis none of his fault, and ſhe muſt let it alone: 
But he ſhould put it into her power, or give her the 
offer of it. | 


FixsT, he ſhould do it for her own ſake, namely, 


as before, that ſhe may make her advantage of it, 
either for diſpoſing herſelf and the ſhop together, 2s 
is ſaid above, or for the more readily diſpoſing the 
goods and getting in the debts, without diſhonour- 
ing herſelf, as I have obſerved, and marrying her 
3 boy, in order to take care of the effects; 

at is to fay, ruining herſelf to prevent her being 
ruined. 5 „ 

SeconDLyY, He ſhould do it for his childrens 
fake, if he has any, that if the wife have any know- 
ledge of the buſineſs, and has a ſon to breed up to 
it, tho' he be not yet of age to take it up, ſhemay 
keep the trade for him, and introduce him into it, 
that ſo he may take the trouble off of her hands, 
and ſhe may have the ſatisfaction of preſerving the 
father's trade for the benefit of his ſon, tho' left too 
young to enter upon it at firſt. 

_ Tavs, I have known many a widow that would 
have thought it otherwiſe below her, has engaged 
herſelf in her husband's buſineſs, and carried it on, 
purely to bonn her eldeſt ſon up to it, and has pre- 
ſerved it for him, and which has been an eſtate to 
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him ; whereas otherwiſe it muſt have been loft, and 
he would have had the world to ſeek for a new bu- 
ſineſls. | 

Tris is a thing which every honeſt affectionate 
mother would, or at leaſt ſhould, be fo willing to 
do for a fon, that ſhe, I think, who would not, 
ought not to marry a 'Tradeſman at all; but if ſhe 
would think herſelf above ſo important a truſt for 
her own children, ſhe ſhould likewiſe think herſelf 
above having children by a Tradeſman, and marry 
ſomebody whoſe children ſhe would act the mother 
for. 

Bur every widow is not ſo unnatural, and I am 
willing to ſuppoſe the Tradeſman I am writing to, 
ſhall be better married, and therefore I give over 
ſpeaking to the woman's fide, and I will ſuppoſe the 
Tradeſman's wife not to be above her quality, and 
willing to be made acquainted with her husband's 
affairs; as well to be helpful to him, if ſhe can, as 
to be in a condition to be helpful to herſelf and her 
family, if ſhe comes to have occaſion: But then the 
difficulty often lies on the other ſide the queſtion, 
and the 'Tradeſman cares not to lay open his buſi- 
neſs to, or acquaint his wife with it; and many 
circumſtances of the Tradeſman draw him into 
this ſnare; for I muſt call it a ſnare both to him 


and to her. 


I. Tux Tradeſman is fooliſhly vain of making 

his wife a gentlewoman, forſooth ; he will have 

her ſit above in the parlour, receive viſits, drink 

tea, and entertain her neighbours, or take a coach 

and go abroad ; But as to the buſineſs, ſhe ſhall 

not ſtoop to touch it, he has apprentices and jour- 
neymen, and there is no need of it. 


II. Some trades indeed are not proper for the 


women to meddle in, or cuſtom has made hn 
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that it would be ridiculous for the women to ap- 
pear in their ſhops; that is ſuch as linen and 
- woollen drapers, mercers, bookſellers, goldſmiths, 
all forts of dealers by commiſſion, and the like; 
- cuſtom, I ſay, has made theſe trades ſo effectual- 
ly ſhut out the women, that what with cuſtom, 
and the womens generally thinking it below them, 
we never, or rarely, ſce any women in ſuch ſhops 
or warehoules. 


IIT. Ox if the trade is proper, and the wife 
willing, the husband declines it, and ſhuts her out; 
and this is the thing I complain of as an injuſtice 
upon the woman: But our Tradeſmen, forſooth, 
think it an undervaluing to them and to their bu- 
ſineſs, to have their wives ſeen in their ſhops ; 
that is to ſay, that becauſe other trades do not 
admit them, therefore they will not have their 
trades or ſhops thought leſs maſculine or leſs con- 
ſiderable than others, and they will not have 
their wives to be ſeen in their ſhops. 


IV. Bur there are two forts of husbands more 
who decline acquainting their wives with their 
buſineſs; and thoſe are, (1.) Thoſe who are un- 
kind, haughty and imperious, who will not truſt 
their wives, becauſe they will not make them uſe- 
ful, that they may not value themſelves upon it, 
and make themſclves as it were equal to their hus- 
bands: A weak, fooliſh, and abturd ſuggeſtion !_ 
as if the wife were at all exalted by it; which 
indeed is juſt the contrary, for the woman is ra- 
ther humbled and made a ſervant by it: Or, 
(2.) Theother fort are thoſe who are afraid their 
wives ſhould be let into the knowledge of their 
buſineſs, leſt they ſhould come into the grand 
ſecret of all, namely, to know that they are 
bankrupt, and undone, and worth nothing 

U 3 Ar, 
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Ar theſe conſiderations are fooliſh or fraudu- 
lent, and in every one of them the husband is in the 
wrong; nay, they all argue very ſtrongly for the 


_ wife's being, in a due degree, let into the knowledge 


of their buſineſs ; but the laſt indeed eſpecially, that 
ſhe may be put into a poſture to ſave him from 
ruin, if it be poſſible, or to carry on ſome buſineſs, 
without him, if he is forc'd to fail, and fly; as ma- 
ny have been, when the creditors have encouraged 
the wife to carry on a trade for the ſupport of her 
family and children, when he perhaps may never 
ſhew his head again. 

Bur let the man's caſe be what it will, I think 
he can never call it a hardſhip, to let his wife into 
an acquaintance with his buſineſs, if ſhe deſires it, 
and is fit for it; and eſpecially in caſe of mortality; 
that ſhe may not be left helpleſs and friendleſs with 
her children, when her husband is gane, and when 
perhaps her circumſtances may require it. 

F am not for a man ſetting his wife at the head 
of his buſineſs, and placing himſelf under her, like a 
journeyman, like a certain china-ſeller, not far from 
the Eaſt- India houſe, who if any cuſtomers came in 
to the ſhop that made a mean ſorry figure, would 
leave them to her husband to manage and attend em, 
but if they look'd like quality, and people of faſhion, 
would come up to her husband, when he was ſhew- 
ing them his goods, putting him by, with a Hold your 
tongue, Tom, and let me talk ; 1 ſay, tis not this 
kind, or part, that I would have the Tradeſman's 
wife let into, but ſuch, and ſo much of the trade 
only as may be proper for her, not ridiculous in the 
eye of the world; and may make her aſſiſting and 
helpful, not governing to him, and which is the 


main thing I aim at, ſuch as ſhould qualify her to 


kgep up the buſineſs for herſelf and children, if 
ter husband ſhould be taken away, and ſhe be left 
deſtitute in the world, as many are, 

4 Tuvs 
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Tavs much, I think, 'tis hard a wife ſhould nat 
know, and no honeſt Tradeſman ought to refuſe it ; 
and above all, tis great pity the wives of Tradeſ- 
men, who ſo often are reduced to great inconveni- 
encies for want of it, ſhould ſo far withſtand their 
own felicity, as to refuſe to be thus made acquaint- 
ed with their buſineſs, by which weak and fooliſh 
pride they expole themſelves, as I have obſerved, to 
the misfortune of throwing the buſineſs away, when 
they may came to want it; and when the keeping 
it up might be the reſtoring of their family, and 
providing for their children. | 

For, not to compliment 'Tradeſmen too much, 
their wives are not all ladies, nor are their children 
all born to be gentlemen ; trade, on the contrary, 
is ſubje& to contingencies; ſome begin poor, and 
end rich ; others, and thoſe very many, begin rich, 
and end poor: and there are innumerable circum- 
ſtances which may attend a Tradeſman's family, 
which may make it abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve 
the trade for his children, if poſſible; the doing 
which may keep them from miſery, and raiſe them 
all in the world; and the want ot it, on the other 
hand, finks and ſuppreſſes them. For Example : 

A Tradeſman has begun the world about fix or 
ſeven years; he has by his induſtry and good un- 
derſtanding in buſineſs, juſt got into a flouriſhing 
trade, by which he clears five or ſix hundred pounds 
a year; and if it ſhould pleaſe God to ſpare his life 


for twenty years or more, he would certainly be arich 


man, and get a good eſtate ; but on a ſudden, and 
in the middle of all his proſperity, he is ſnatch'd 
away by a ſudden fit of ſickneſs; and his widow is 
left in a deſolate deſpairing condition, having five 
children and big with another; the eldeſt of the 
children is not above fx years old, and tho' he is a 
boy, yet he is utterly uncapable to be concerned in 
the buſineſs; ſo the trade (which had his father 

| 8 | SY lived 
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lived to bring him up in his ſhop or warehouſe) 


would have been an eſtate to him, is like to be loſt, 
and perhaps go all away to the eldeſt apprentice, 
who however wants two years of his time: Now, 
what is to be done for this unhappy family ? 

Doxe! ſays the widow, why I will never let the 
trade fall fo, that ſhould be the making of my ſon, 
and in the mean time be the maintenance of all my 
children. 

Wu what can you do, child, /ays her father or 
other friends? you know nothing of it, Mr. 
did not acquaint you with his buſineſs. 

Trar's true, ſays the widow, he did not, be- 
cauſe I was a fool, and did not care to look much 
into it, and that was my fault; Mr. —— did not 
preſs me to it, becauſe he was afraid T might think 
he intended to put me upon it, but he often uſed. to 
ſay, that if he ſhould drop off before his boys were 
fit to come into the ſhop, it would be a fad loſs to 
them; that the trade would make gentlemen of a 
couple of them, and it would be great pity it ſhould 
go away from them. 

Bor what does that ſignify now, child, adds the 
father? you ſee it is ſo; and how can it be helped? 

Wur, /ays the widow, I uſed to ask him if he 


thought I could carry it on for them, if ſuch a thing 


ſhould happen ? 

Axp what anſwer did he make? /ays the 
father. 

Hr ſhook his head, replied the widow, and an- 
ſwercd, Yes, I might if I had good ſervants, and if 
I wonld look a little into it beforehand. 

Wur, ſays the father, he talk'd as if he had fore- 
ſeen his end. 7: wr 

I think he did foreſee it, /ays ſhe, for he was often 
talking thus. | 

Axp why-did you not take the hint then, /ays 
ber father, and acquaint yourſelf a little with _ 
Sis 3 is that 
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that you might have been prepar'd for ſuch an un- 
happy circumſtance, whatever might happen ? 

Wavy ſoI did, ſays the widow, and have done for 
above two years paſt; he uſed to ſhew me his letters, 
and his books, and I know where he bought every 
thing; and I know a little of goods too, when they 
are good, and when bad, and the prices; alſo I know 
all the country people he dealt with, and have ſeen 
moſt of them, and talk'd with them; Mr. — uſed 
to bring them up todinner ſometimes, and he would 
prompt my being acquainted with them, and would 
ſometimes talk of his buſineſs with them at table, 
on purpoſe that I might hear it; and I know a little 
how to ſell too, for I have ſtood by him ſometimes, 
and ſeen the cuſtomers and he chaffer with one 
another. 

AN did your husband like that you did ſo ? ſays 
the father. 

Yes, ſays ſve, he loved to ſee me do it, and often 
told me he did ſo; and told me that if he was 
dead, he believed I might carry on the trade as well 
as he. 

Bur he did not believe ſo, I doubt, ſays the father. 

I do not know as to that, /ays ſhe ; but I ſold 


goods ſeveral times to ſome cuſtomers when he has 


been out of the way. 

AND was he pleaſed with it, ſays the father, when 
he came home? Did you do it to his mind? 

Nar, /ays ſhe, I have ſerved a cuſtomer ſometimes 


when he has been in the warehouſe, and he would 


go away to his compting-houſe on purpoſe, and ſay, 
I'll leave you and my wife to make the bargain ; 
and I have pleaſed the cuſtomer and him too. 

Werr, ſays the father, do you think you could 
carry on the trade ? | 

I believe I could, if I had but an honeſt fellow 
of a journeyman for a year or two, to write in the 
bogks, and go abroad among cuſtomers, 


WELL, 
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Werk, ſays the father, you have two apprentices; 
one of them begins to underſtand things very much, 


and ſeems to be a diligent lad. b! 

He comes forward indeed, and will be very uſe- ne 
ful, ſays the Widew, if he does not grow too forward, h 
upon a ſuppoſition that I ſhall want him too much; * 
but it will be neceſſary to have a man to be above t 
him for a while, : 


WErLr, ſays the father, we will ſee to get you 
ſuch a one. 


In ſhort they got her a man to aſſiſt to keep the [ 
books, go to Exchange, and do the buſineſs abroad, l 
and the widow carried on the buſineſs with great 0 
application and ſucceſs, till her eldeſt ſon grew up, 
and was firſt taken into the ſhop as an apprentice to 
his mother ; the eldeſt apprentice ſerv'd her faith- 
fully, and was her journeymen four years after his | 
time was out; then ſhe took him in partner to one 

fourth part of the trade, and when her ſon came of | 
age, ſhe gave the apprentice one of her daughters, 
and enlarged his ſhare to a third, gave her own ſon 
another third, and kept a third for herſelf, to ſup- 
port the family. | 

Tuus the whole trade was preſerved, the ſon and 
ſon-in-law grew rich in it, and the widow, who 
grew as skilful in the buſineſs as her husband was 
before her, advanced the fortunes of all the reſt of 
her children very conſiderably. 

Txrrs was an example of the husband's making 
the wife (but a little) acquainted with his buſineſs, 

and if this had not been the caſe, the trade had been 
loſt, and the family left juſt to divide what the 
father left; which, as they were ſeven of them, 
mother and all, would not have been conſiderable 
enough to have raiſed them above juſt the degree 
of having bread to eat, and none to tpare. 


I hardly 
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I hardly need give any examples where Tradeſ- 
men die, leaving flouriſhing buſineſs, and good trades, 
but leaving their wives ignorant and deſtitute, 
neither underſtanding their buſineſs, or knowing 
how to learn, have been too proud to ſtoop to it 
when they had husbands, and not courage or heart 
to do it when they have none; the town is ſo full of 
ſuch as theſe, that this book can ſcarce fall into the 
hands of any readers but who will be able to name 
them among their own acquaintance. 

TxesE indolent lofty ladies have generally the 
mortification to ſee their husband's trades catch'd 
up by apprentices or journeymen in the ſhop, or by 
other ſhop-keepers in the neighbourhood, and of 
the ſame buſineſs, that might have enrich'd them, 
and deſcended to their children; to ſee their bread 
carried away by ſtrangers, and other families flouriſh- 
ing on the ſpoils of their fortunes, | 

AnD this brings me to ſpeak of thoſe ladies, who 
though they do perhaps, for want of better offers, 
ſtoop to wed a trade, as wwe call it, and take up 
with a mechanick, yet all the while they are 
Tradeſmens wives, they endeavour to preſerve the 


diſtinction of their fancied character; carry them- 


{elves as if they thought they were ſtill above their 
ſtation, and that tho* they were unhappily yoked 
with a Tradeſman, they would ſtill keep up the 
dignity of their birth, and be call'd gentlewomen ; 
and in order to this would behave like ſuch all the 


way, whatever rank they were levell'd with by the 


misfortune of their circumſtances. 


Tris is a very unhappy, and indeed a moſt un- 


ſeaſonable kind of pride; and, if I might preſume 
to add a word here by way of caution to ſuch ladies, 
it ſhould be to conſider, before they marry Tradeſ- 
men, the great diſadvantages they lay themſelves 
under in ſubmitting to be a 'Tradeſman's wife, but 
not putting themſelves in a condition to take the be- 


nefit, 
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nefit, as well as the inconvenience of it; for while 
they are above the circumſtances of the Tradeſman's 


wife, they are deprived of all the remedy againſt 


the miſeries of a Tradeſman's widow-; and if the 
man dies, and leaves them little or nothing but the 
trade to carry on, and maintain them, they being 
unacquainted with that, are undone. 

A lady, that ſtoops to marry a tradeſman, ſhould 
conſider the uſage of England among the gentry 
and perſons of diſtinction, where the caſe is thus; 
if a lady, who has a title of honour, ſuppoſe it be 
a Counteſs, or if ſhe were a dutcheſs, it is all one, 
if, I /ay, ſhe ſtoops to marry a private gentleman, 
ſhe ceaſes to rank for the future as a counteſs, or 
dutcheſs, but muſt be content to be, for the time 
to come, what her husband can intitle her to, and 
no other; and, excepting the courteſy of the peo- 
ple, calling her my lady dutcheſs, or the counteſs, 
ſhe is no more than plain miſtreſs ſuch a one, 
meaning the name of her husband, and no other. 
IT! uus if a baronet's widow marries a Tradeſman 
in London, ſhe is no more my lady, but plain Mrs. 
— the draper's wife, &c. The application of 
the thing is thus; if the lady thinks fit to marry 


a mechanick, ſay a glover, or a cutler, or whatever 


it is, ſhe ſhould remember ſhe is a glover's wife 
from that time, and no more; and to keep up her 
dignity, when fortune has levell'd her circumſtances, 
is but a piece of unſeaſonable pageantry, and will do 
her no ſervice at all: The thing ſhe is to enquire is 
what ſhe muſt do do if Mr. — — the glover, or cut- 
ler ſhould die? whether ſhe can carry on the trade 
afterward, or whether ſhe can live without it? If 
ſhe finds ſhe cannot live without ir, tis her pru- 
dence to conſider in time, and ſo to acquaint her- 
ſelf with the trade, that ſhe may be able to do it 
when ſhe comes to it. 


I do 
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I do confeſs, there is nothing more ridiculous 
than the double pride of the ladies of this age, 
with reſpect to marrying what they call below their 
birth; ſome ladies of good families, tho' but of 
mean fortune, are ſo ſtiff upon the point of honour, 
that they refuſe ro marry Tradeſmen ; nay, even 
merchants, tho' vaſtly above them in wealth and 
fortune, only becauſe they are tradeſmen, or, as they 
are pleas d to call them, tho' improperly, Mecha- 
nicks! and tho' perhaps they have not . 5oo l. 
or 10001. to their portion, ſcorn the man for his 
rank, who does but turn round, and has his choice 
of wives perhaps, with 2, or 3, or 4000 J. before 
their faces. 

THe gentlemen of quality, we ſee, act upon 
quite another foot, and, I may fay, with much f 
more judgment, ſeeing nothing is more frequent 0 
than when any noble family are loaded with titles il 
and honour rather than fortune, they come down | 
into the city,, and chooſe wives among the mer- - | 
chants and Tradeſmens daughters to raiſe their fami- i 
lies; and I am miſtaken, if at this time we have not | 
ſeveral dutcheſſes, counteſſes, and ladies of rank, | 
who are the daughters of citizens and Tradeſmen, | 
as the dutcheſs of B-—d, of I — e, of W——n, 
and others; the counteſs of Ex—r, of Ouſlou, and 
many more too many to name; where it is thought 
no diſhonour at all for thoſe perſons to have match'd | 
into rich families, tho* not ennobled; and we have | 

ſeen many trading families lay the foundation of no- | 
bility by their wealth and opulence; as Mr. Chifd | 
for example, afterwards Sir Jaſiah Child, whoſe 
poſterity by his two daughters are now dukes of | 
Beauford and of Bedford, and his grandſon earl of | 
Tilney, and yet he himſelf began a mean Tradeſ- 
man, and in circumſtances very mean too. 

Bur this ſtiffneſs of the ladies, in refuſing to | 
marry 'Tradeſmen, tho! it is weak in itſelf, is not near | 

- [ 
| 


ſo 
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ſo weak as the folly of thoſe who firſt ſtooping to 
thus, yet think to maintain the dignity of 
their birth, in ſpight of the meanneſs of their for- 
rune; and ſo carrying themſelves above that ſtation, 
in which providence has placed them, diſable them- 
ſelves from receiving the benefit which their con- 
dition offers them, upon any ſubſequent changes of 
their life. 

Tus extraordinary ſtiffneſs, I have known, has 
brought many a well-bred gentlewoman to miſery 
and the utmoſt diſtreſs; whereas had they been able 
to have ſtooped to the ſubſequent circumſtances of 
life, which providence alſo thought fit to make their 
lot, they might have lived comfortably and plenti- 
fully all their days. 

Ir is certainly every lady's prudence to bring 
her ſpirit down to her condition ; and if ſhe thinks 


fit, or it is any how her lot to marry a Tradeſman, 


which many ladies of good families have found it 
for their advantage to do; I fay, if it be her lot, 
The ſhould rake care ſhe does not make that a curſe 
to her, which would be her bleffing, by deſpiſin 
her own condition, and putting herſelf into a poſ- 
ture not to enjoy it. 

Ix all this I am to be underſtood to mean that 
unhappy temper, which I find fo much among the 
Tradeſmens wives at this time, of being above taking 
any notice of their husbands affairs; as if nothing 


was before them but a conſtant ſettled ſtate of pro- 


ſperity, and it was impoſſible for them to taſte any 
other fortune ; whereas that very hour they embark 
with a tradeſman they ought to remember, that they 
are entring a ſtate of life Furl of accidents and hazards, 
and that innumerable families in as good circumſtan- 
ces as theirs fall every day into diſaſters and miſ- 
| fortunes, and that a Tradeſman's condition is liable 
to more caſualties, than any other life whatever. 


How 
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How many widows of Tradeſmen, nay, and wives 
of broken and ruin'd Tradeſmen, do we daily ſee 
recover themſelves and their ſhatter'd families, when 
the man has been either ſnatch'd away by death, 
or demoliſh'd by misfortunes, and has been forced 
to fly to the Eaſt or Weft-Indies, and forſake his fa- 
mily in ſearch of bread? 
Women, when once they give themſelves leave 
to ſtoop to their own circumſtances, and think fit 
to rouze up themſelves to their own relief, are not 
ſo helpleſs and ſhiftleſs creatures as ſome would 
make them appear in the world ; and we ſee whole 
families in trade frequently recover'd by their in- 
duſtry ; but then they are ſuch-women as can ſtoop 
to it, and can lay aſide the particular pride of their 
firſt years; and who, without looking back to what 
they have been, can be content to look into what 
Providence has 
muſt infallibly be, it they do not vigorouſly ap 
to the affairs which offer, and fall into the b 
which their husbands leave them the introduction 
to, and do not level their minds to their condition: 
It may indeed be hard to do this at firſt, but neceſ- 
ſity is a ſpur to induſtry, and will make things eaſy, 
where they ſeem difficult; and this neceſſity will 
humble the minds of thoſe whom nothing elſe could 
make to ſtoop ; and where it does not, tis a deſect 
of the underſtanding, as well as of prudence, and 
muſt reflect upon the ſenſe as well as the morals of 


the perſon, 


1 am, &c, 


LE T- 


t them to be, and what they 
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E BY” TER XXII. 


Of the Dignity of Trade in England 


more than in other countries. 


SIR, 


FE is ſaid of England by way of diſtinction, and 


we all value ourſelves upon it, that it is a trading 


country; and King Charles II. who was perhaps the 


prince of all the kings that ever reign'd in England, 
that beſt underſtood the country and the people that 


he govern'd, us d to ſay, That the Tradeſmen were 


the only Gentry in England: His majeſty ſpoke it 


merrily, but it had a happy ſignification in it, ſuch 


as was peculiar to the bright genius of that prince, 
who tho' he was not the beſt governor, was the 


beſt acquainted with the world, of all the princes of 
his age, if not of all the men in it; and tho' it be a 
digreſſion, give me leave, after having quoted the 
king, to add three ſhort obſervations of my own, 


in favour of England, and of the people and trade 


of it, and yet without the leaſt partiality to our 


own country. | 


I. We are not only a trading country, but the 


greateſt trading country in the world. 


II. Ovx climate is the moſt agreeable climate in 
the world to live in. 


III. Oux Engliſpmen are the ſtouteſt and beſt 
men (I mean what we call men of their hands) 
in the world. 


THESE 
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Turs E are great things to advance in our own fa- 
vour, and yet to pretend not to be partial too; and 
therefore I ſhall give my reaſons, which I think 
ſupport my opinion, and they ſhall be as ſhort as 
the heads themſelves, that I may not go too much 
off from my ſubject. 


1. Wx are the greateſt trading country in the 


world, becauſe we have the greateſt exportation of 


the growth and product of our land, and of the ma- 
nufacture and labour of our people; and the great- 
eſt importation and conſumption of the growth, 
product, and manufactures of other countries 
from abroad, of any nation in the world. | 

2. Ovx climate is the beſt and moſt agreeable, 
becauſe a man can be more out of doors in Eng- 
land than in other countrics. 'This was King 
Charles the ſecond's reaſon for it; and I cannot 
name it, without doing juſtice to his Majeſty 
in it, | 

3. Our men are the fonteſt and bef, becauſe 
ſtrip them naked from the waiſt upwards, and give 
them no weapons at all but their hands and heels, 
and turn them into a room, or ſtage, and lock 
them in with the like number of other men of 
any nation, man for man, and they ſhall beat the 
beit men you ſhall find in the world. 


From this digreſſion, which I hope will not 
be diſagreeable, as it is not very tedious, I come 
back to my firſt obſervation, that England is a 
_— country ; and two things I offer from that 

cad, | 


Firſt, O0 Tradeſmen are not, as in other 
countries, the meaneſt of our peeple. 

Secondly, Some of the greateſt and beſt, and 
moſt flouriſhing families among not the gentry 
Yor. J. X only, 
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only, but even the nobility, have been rais'd from 
trade, owe their beginning, their wealth, and their 
eſtates to trade; and I may add, 


_ Thirdly, Tuos x families are not at all aſhamed 
of their original, and indeed have no occaſion to 
be aſhamed of it. 


Ir is true, that in Zyg/anud we have a numerous 
and an illuſtrious nobility and gentry ; and it is 
true alſo, that not ſo many of thoſe families have 
rais'd themſelves by the ſword as in other nations, 
though we have not been without men of fame in 
the field too. | 
Bor Trade and Learning has been the two chief 
ſteps, by which our gentlemen have rais'd their re- 
lations, and have built their fortunes; and from 
which they have aſcended up to the prodigious 
height, both in wealth and number, which we ſce 
them now riſen to. 
As fo many of our noble and wealthy families are 
rais d by, and dcrive from trade, ſo it is true, and 
indeed it cannot well be otherwiſe, that many of 
the younger branches of our gentry, and even of the 
nobility itſelf, have deſcended again into the ſprin 
from whence they flow'd, and have become Trade 
men; and thence it is, that, as I {aid above, our 
Tradeſmen in England are not, as it generally is 
in other countries, always of the meaneſt of our 
people. 
IxDEED I might have added here, that trade it 
ſelf in England is not, as it generally is in other 
countries, the meaneſt thing the men can turn their 
hand to; but on the contrary trade is the readieſt 
way for men to raiſe their fortunes and families; and 
therefore it is à field for men of figure and of good 
families to enter upon. 


N B. By 
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N B. By trade we muſt be unſterſtood to in- 
clude Navigation, and foreign diſcoveries, 
becauſe they are generally ſpeaking all prc- 
moted, and carried on by trade, and even by 
Tradeſmen, as well as merchants; and the 
Tradeſmen are at this time as much concern'd 
in ſhipping (as owners) as the merchants, 
only the latter may be ſaid to be the chief 


employers of the ſhipping. | 


Having thus done a particular piece of juſtice 
to ourſelves, in the value we put upon trade and 
Tradeſmen in England, it reflects very much upon 
the underſtandings of thoſe refin d heads, who pre- 
tend to depreciate that part of the nation, which is 
ſo infinitely ſuperiour in wealth to the families who 
call themſelves gentry, and ſo infinitely more 
numerous. | 

As to the wealth of the nation, that undoubredly 
lies chiefly among the trading part of the people; 
and tho' there are a great many families raĩs d with- 
in few years, in the late war by great employments, 
and by great actions abroad, to the honour of the 
Eugliſh gentry; yet how many more families among 
the Tradeſmen have been raisd to immenie eſtates 
even during the ſame time, by the attending circum» 
ſtances of the war? ſuch as the cloathing, the pay- 
ing, the victualling and furniſhing, c. both army 
and navy? And by whom have the prodigious taxes 
been paid, the loans ſupplied, and money advanced 
upon all occaſions? By whom are the banks and 
companies carried on? And on whom are the cuſ- 
| toms and exciſes levied? Has not the trade and 
Tradeſmen born the burthen of the war? And do 
they not ſtill pay four millions a year intereſt for 
the publick debts? On whomare the funds levied, 


and by whom the publick credir ſupported? Is not 
| A 2 . trade 


o 
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trade the inexhauſted fund of all funds, and upon 
which all the reſt depend? . 

As is the trade, ſo in proportion are the Tradeſ- 
men; and how wealthy are Tradeſmen in almoſt all 
the ſeveral parts of England, as well as in London? 
How ordinary is it to ſee a Tradeſman go off of the 
ſtage, even but from mere ſhop-keeping, with, from 
ten to forty thouſand pounds eſtate, to divide among 
his family ? when, on the contrary, take the gentry 
in England from one end to the other, except a few 
here and there, what with exceſſive high living, 
which is of late grown ſo much into a diteaſe, and 
the other ordinary circumſtances of families, we find 
few families of the lower gentry, that is to ſay, from 
fix or {even hundred a year downwards, but they 
are in debt and in neceſſitous circumſtances, and a 
great many of greater eſtates alſo. 

Ox the other hand, let any one who is acquaint- 
ed with England, look but abroad into the ſeveral 
counties, eſpecially near London, or within fifty miles 
of it: How are the antient families worn out by 
time and family misfortunes, and the eſtates poſſeſs d 
by a new race of Tradeſmen, grown up into families 
of gentry, and eſtabliſh'd by the immenſe wealth, 
gain'd, as 1 may ſay, behind the counter; that is, 
in the ſhop, the warehouſe and the compting-houſe? 
How are the ſons of Tradeſmen rank'd among the 
prime of the gentry? How are the daughters of 
Tradeſmen at this time adorn'd with the ducal coro- 
nets, and ſeen riding in the coaches of the beſt of 
the nobility? Nay many of our trading gentlemen 
at this time refuſe to be ennobled, ſcorn being 
knighted, and content themſelves with being known 
to be rated among the richeſt commoners in the na- 
tion: And it muſt be acknowledg'd, that whatever 
they be as to court-breeding, and to manners, they, 
generally ſpeaking, come behind none of the gentry 
in knowledge of the world. - 

T 
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Ar this very day we ſee the the ſonof Sir Thomas 
Scawen match'd into the ducal family of Bedford, and 
the ſon of Sir Fames Bateman into the princely 
houſe of Marlborough, both whoſe anceſtors, within 
the memory of the writer of theſe ſheets, were 
Tradeſmen in London; the firſt Sir Villiam Scawen's 
apprentice, and the latter's grandfather a P— upon, 
or near, London-Bridge. Ph, 

How many noble ſeats, ſuperior to the palaces 
of ſovereign princes (in ſome countries) do we ſee 
erected within few miles of this city by Tradeſmen, 
or the ſors of Tradeſmen, while the ſeats and caſtles 
of the antient gentry, like their families, look worn 
ont, and fallen into decay ! witneſs the noble houſe 
of Sir Fobn Eyles, himſelf a merchant at Giddy-ball 
near Rumford; Sir Gregory Page on Black- heath, the 
fon of a Brewer; Sir Nathaniel Mead near Weal-green, 
his father a Linen-draper, with many others, too 
long to repeat; and, to crown all, the Lord Caſtle- 
main's, now Earl of Tiiney, at Wanſtead, his father 
Sir oſiab Child originally a Tradeſman. 

Ir was a ſmart, but juſt repartee of a London 
Tradeſman, when a gentleman, who had a good eſtate 
too, rudely reproach'd him in company, and bad him 
hold his tongue, for he was no gentlemen ; No, Sir, 
ſays he, but I can buy a gentleman, and therefore 1 
claim a liberty to ſpeak among gentlemen. 

AsAIN, in how ſuperior a port or figure (as we 
now call it) do our Tradeſmen live to what the mid- 
dling gentry either do or can ſupport? An ordinary 
Tradeſman now, not in the city only, but inthe coun» 
try, ſhall ſpend more money by the year, than a gen- 
tleman of four or five hundred pounds a year can do; 
and ſhall increaſe and lay up every year too; where- 
as the gentleman ſhall at the beſt ſtand ſtock till, 
juſt where he began, nay, perhaps decline; and as for 
the lower gentry, from an hundred pounds a year 
to three hundred, or thereabouts, thought they are 
A 3 often 
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often as proud aud high in their appearance as the other ; 
as to them, I ſay, a Shcemaker in London ſhall keep 
a better houſe, ſpend more money, cioath his family 
better, and yet grow rich too: It is evident where 
the difference lies, an Efate's a pound, but Trade's a 
foring ; The firſt if it keeps full, and the water 
wholetom, by the ordinary ſupplies and dreins from 
the neighbouring grounds, tis well, and tis all that 
is expected; but the other is an inexhauſted current, 
which not only fills the pond, and keeps it full, but 
is continually running over, and fills all the lower 
ponds and places about it. 

Tuis being the caſe in Exgland, and our trade 
being fo vaſtly great, ic is no wonder that the tradeſ- 
men in Eugland fill the lifts of our nobility and gen- 
try; no wonder that the gentlemen of the beſt fami- 
lies marry Tradeſmensdaughters,and put their youn- 
ger ſons apprentices to '3'r=deimen; and how often do 
theſe younger ions come to buy the elder {ons eſtates, 
and reitore the family, when the elder, and head of 
the houſe, proving rakiſh and extravagant, has waſt- 
ed his patrimony, and is obliged to make out the 
bleſſing of Jrael's family, where the younger jon 
bought the birta-right, and the elder was doomed 
to furve him 

Trans is ſo fir Here from being inconſiſtent with 
a gentleman, that u. ſhort trade in England makes 
gentlemen, and has peopled this nation with gen- 
tlemen; for aiter a generation or two the Trade. 
mens children or at leaſt their grand- children, cone 
to be as good gentlemen, ſtateimen, parliament-men, 
privy-counſellers, judges, biſhope, and noblemen, 
as thoſe of the higheſt birth and the moſt antient 
lamilies; and nothing too high for them: I hus the 
late Earl of Haverſbam was originally a merchant, 
the late Secretary Craggs was the ſon of a Barber; 
the preſent Earl of Taney father was a Trade- 


man; the great grandfather of the preſent Duke of 


Bedford 
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Bedford the ſame, and of ſeveral others; Nor do 
we find any defect cither in the genius or capacities 
of the poſterity of Tradeſmen, arifing from any re- 
mains of mechanick blood, which *tis pretended 
ſhould influence them ; but ail the gallantry of 
ſpirit, greatneſs of foul, and all the generous prin- 
ciples that can be found in any of the ancient fami- 
lies, whoſe blood is the moſt untainted, as they call 
it, with the low mixtures of a mechanick race, are 
found in theſe; and, as is ſaid before, they generally 
go beyond them in knowledge of the world, which 
is the beſt education. 

Ws ſee the Tradeſinen of England, as they grow 
wealthy, coming cvery day to the Herald's office, 
to ſearch for the coats of arms of their anceſtors, in 
order to paint them upon their coaches, and engrave 
them upon their plate, embroider them upon their 
furniture, or carve them upon the pediments of their 
new houſes; and how often do we ſee them trace 
the regiſters of their familics up to the prime nobi- 
lity, or the mot ancient gentry of the kingdom? 

Is this {earch we find them often qualified toraiſe 
new families it they do not deſcend from old ; as 
was ſaid of a certain Tradeſman of London, that if 
he could not find the antient race of gentlemen, from 
which he came, he would begin a new race, who 
ſhould be as gocd gentlemen as any that went be- 
fore them: I hcy tell us a ſtory of the old Lord 
Craven Who wes afterwards created Earl of Craven 
by King Charles II. that being upbraided with his 
being of an upſtart nobility, by the famous Aubery, 
Earl of Oxford, who was himſelf of the very anti- 
ent family of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, the Lord 
Craven told him, he (Craven) would cap pedigrees 
with him (Oxford) for a wager ; the Earl of Ox= 

ford laugh'd at the challenge, and began, reckoning 
up his famous anceſtors, who had been Earls of Ox- 


ferd for an hundred years paſt, and knightsfor ſome 
R 4 bundreds 
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hundreds of years more; but when my Lord Craven 
began, he read over his family thus; I am William 
Lord Cra ven, my father was Lord Mayor of London, 
and my grandfather was the Lord ænœus who; where- 
fore I think my pedigree as good as yours, my Lord, 
(meaning the Earl of Oxford: ) The ſtory was mer- 
ry enough, but to my purpoſe exactly; for let 
the grandfather be who he would, his father Sir 
Hilliam Craven, who was Lord-Mayor of London, 
was a wholeſale grocer, and raiſed the family by 
trade, and yet no body doubts bur that the family 
of Craven is, at this day, as truly noble in all the 
beauties which adorn noble birth and blood, as can 
be deſired of any family, however antient, or an- 
tiently noble. 

In Italy, and eſpecially at Venice, we ſee every day 
the ſons of merchants, and other trades, ho grow 
in wealth and eſtates, and can advance for the ſer- 
vice of their country a conſiderable ſum of money, 
Viz. 60,000 to 100,000 dollars, are accepted to ho- 
nour by the ſenate, and tranſlated into the liſt of the 
nobility; and in all ages the beſt kings and ſove- 
reign princes have thought fit to reward the extra- 
ordinary merit of their ſubjects with titles of ho- 
nour, and to rank men among their nobility, who 
have deſerved it by good and great actions, whether 
their birth, and the antiquity of their families inti- 
tled them to it, or not. 

Tuus inthe late wars between England and France, 
how was our army full of excellent officers, who 
went from the ſhop, and behind the counter, into the 
camp, and who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves there by 
their merit and gallant behaviour? And ſeveral ſuch 
came. to command regiments,. and even to be ge- 
neral officers, and to gain as much reputation in the 
ſervice as any; as Colonel Pierce, i ood, Richards, 
and ſeveral others that may be named. th 
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All this confirms what I have ſaid before, viz. 
that trade in England neither is or ought to be le- 
velled with what it is in other countries; or the 
tradeſmen depreciated as they are abroad, and as ſome 
of our gentry would pretend to in England; but that 
as many of our beſt families roſe from trade, ſo many 
branches of the beſt families in England, under the 
nobility, have ſtooped ſo low as to be put apprentices 
to Tradeſmen in London, and to ſet up and follow 
thoſe trades when they-have come out of their times, 
and have thonght it no diſhonour to their blood. 

To bring this once more home to the ladies, who 
are ſo ſcandalized at that mean ſtep, which they call 
it, of marrying a Tradeſman; it may be told them 
for their humiliation, that, however they think fit 
to act, ſometimes thoſe Tradeſmen come of better 
families than their own; and oftentimes, when they 
have refus'd them to their loſs, thoſe very tradeſmen 
have married ladies of ſuperior fortune to them, and 
have raiſed families of their own, who in one gene- 
ration have been ſuperior to thoſe nice ladies both 
in dignity and eſtate, and have, to their great mor- 
tification, been ranked above them upon all publick 
occaſions. 

Taz word Tradeſman in England does not ſound 
ſo harſh, as it does in other countries; and to ſay 
a Gentleman-tradeſman is not ſo much nonſenſe, as 
ſome people would perſuade us t6 reckon it; and 
indeed, as trade is now flouriſhing in Zngland, and 
increaſing, and the wealth of our Tradeſmen is al- 
ready ſo great; 'tis very probable, a few years will 
ſhew us ſtill a greater race of trade-bred gentlemen, 
than ever Fugland yet had. . 

Tux very name of an Engliſh Tradeſman will and 
does already obtain in the world; and as our ſoldi- 
ers by the late war gained the reputation of being 
{ome of the beſt troops in the world, and our ſeamen 
are at this day, and very juſtly too, eſteemed = beſt 
8 ailors 
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ſailors in the world; fo the Engliſt tradeſmen may in 
a few years be allowed to rank with the beſt gentle- 
men in Europe; and as the Prophet IJſaiah faid of the 
merchants of Tyre, that her traffickers were the bo- 
nourable of the earth, Iſai. xxiii. 8. 

In the mean time, tis evident their wealth at this 
time out-does that of the like rank of any nation in 
Europe; and as their number is prodigious, ſo is their 
commerce; for the inland commerce of England (and 
tis of thoſe tradeſmen, or traffickers, chat I am now 


ſpeaking in particular) is certainly the greateſt of its 


kind of any in the world; nor is it poifible there 
ſhould ever be any like it, the conſumption of all 
forts of goods, both of our own manufacture, and 
of foreign growth, being ſo exceeding great. 

Ir the Engliſi nation was to be nearly enquired in- 
to, and its preſent opulence and greatneſs duly weigh- 
ed, it would appear, that as the figure it now wakes 
in Europe is greater than it ever made before, take it 
either in King Edward the Third's reign, or in Queen 
Elizabeth's, which were the two chief points of time 
when the Angliſh fame was in its higheſt extent; 1 
ſay, if its preſent greatneſs was to be duly weighed, 
there is no compariſon in its wealth, the number of 
its people, the value of its lands, the greatneſs of 
eſtates of its private inhabitants, and (in conſequenc? 
of all this) its real ſtrength is infinitely beyond 
whatever it was before; and if it were needful, I 
could fill up this work with a very agreeable and 
uſeful enquiry into the particulars. 

Bor l content myſelf with turning it to the caſe 
in hand, for the truth of fa& is not to be diſputed : 
T ſay, I turn it to the caſe in hand 7245, Whence 
comes it to be ſo? How is it produced? War has 
not done it; no, nor ſo much as helped or aſſiſted 
to it; it is not by any martial exploits; we have no 
conqueſts abroad, added no new kingdoms to the 
Britiſa empire, reduced no neighbouring nations, or 
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extended the poſſeſſion of our monarchs into the 
properties of others; we have gain'd nothing by 
war and incroachment ; we are butted and bound- 
ed juſt where we were in Queen Eligabetb's time; 
the Dutch, the Flemings, the French, are in view of 
us, juſt as they were then; we have ſubjected no 
new Provinces or people to our government; and 
with few or no exceptions, we are almoſt for domi- 
nion where King Edward I. left us; nay, we have 
loſt all the dominions which our antient kings for 
ſome hundred of years held in France ; ſuch as the 
rich and powerful provinces of Normandy, Poicton, 
Caſcogne, Bretaign, and Aquitain; and inſtead of be- 
ing enrich'd by war and victory, on the contrary we 
have been torn in pieces by civil wars and rebelli- 
ons, as well in Irclaud as in England; and that ſeve- 
ral times, to the ruin of our richeſt families, and 
the flaughter of our nobility and gentry ; nay, 
to the deſtruction even of monarchy itſelf, and this 
many years at a time, as in the long bloody wars 
between the houſes of Lancaſter and Tork, the many 
rebellions of the Iriſh, as weil in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, as in King Charles the I's time, and the fatal 
maſſacre, and almoſt extirpation of the Engli/b name 
in- that kingdom ; and at laſt, the late rebellion in 
Eugland, in which the monarch fell a facrifice to the 
fury of the people, and monarchy itſelf gave way to 
tyranny and uturpation, for almoſt twenty years. 

Ts things prove abundantly that the riſing 
greatneſs of the Britiſh nation is not owing to war 
and conqueſts, to enlarging its dominion by the 
ſword, or ſubjeRing the people of other countries 
to our power; but it is all owing to trade, to the 
increaſe of our commerce at home, and the extend- 
ing it abroad. 

Ir is owing to trade, that new diſcoveries have 
been made in lands unknown, and new ſettlements 
and plantations made, new colonies planted, and new 
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governments formed in the uninhabited iſlands, and 
the uncultivated continent of America ; and thoſe 
plantings and ſettlements have again inlarged and 
increaſed the trade, and thereby thewealthand power 
of the nation, by whom they were diſcovered and 
planted : We have not increaſed our power, or the 
number of our ſubjects, by ſubduing the nations 
which poſſeſs d thoſe countries, and incorporating 
them into our own; but have entirely planted our 
colonies, and peopled the countries with our own 
ſubjects, natives of this iſland; and, excepting the 
negroes, which we traniport from Africa to Ame- 
rica, as ſlaves to work in the ſugar and tobacco plan- 
tations; all our colonies, as well in the iſlands as on 
the continent of America, are entirely peopled from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and chiefly the former; the 
natives having either removed farther up into the 
country, or by their own folly and treachery raiſing 
war againft us, been deſtroy'd and cut off. | 
As trade alone has pcopled theſe countries, fo 


trading with them has rais'd them alſo to a prodigy 


of wealth and opulence ; and we fee now the ordi- 
nary planters at Jamaica and Barbadoes riſe to im- 
menſe eſtates, riding in their coaches and ſix, eſpe- 
cially at Jamaica, with twenty or thirty negroes on 
foot running before them whenever they plcaſe to 


appear in publick. 


As trade has thus extended our colonies abroad, 
fo it has (except thoſe colonies) kept our people at 
home, where they are multiplied ro that prodigious 
degree, and do ſtill continue to multiply in ſuch a 
manner, that if it goes on fo, time may come that 
all the lands in England will do little more than ſerve 
for gardens for them, and to feed their cows, and 
their corn and cattle be ſupplied from Scotland and 
treland. | 

Wrar is the reaſon that we ſee numbers of 
Freach, and of Scots, and Germans, in all the fo- 

reign 
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reing nations in Europe; and eſpecially filling up their 
armies and courts, and that you ſee few or no 
Engliſh there ? | | 

WHar is the reaſon, that when we want to raiſe 
armies, or to man navies in England, we are oblig'd 
to preſs the ſeamen, and to make laws and empower 
the juſtices of the peace, and magiſtrates of towns, 
to force men to go for ſoldiers, and enter into the 
ſervice, or allure them by giving bounty-money as 
an encouragement to men to liſt themſelves? where- 
as the people of other nations, and even the Scots 
and Iriſh, travel abroad (and run into all the neigh- 
bour nations) to ſeek ſervice, and to be admitted 
into their pay ? 

Wrar is it but trade? the increaſe of buſineſs 
at home, and the employment of the poor in the bu- 
ſineſs and manufactures of this kingdom, by which 
the poor get ſo good wages, and live ſo well, that 
they will not liſt for ſoldiers; and have ſo good pay 
in the merchants ſervice, that they will not ſerve on 
board the ſhips of war, unleſs they are forced to 
do it. 8 

WHar is the reaſon, that in order to ſupply our 
colonies and plantations with people, beſides the 
encouragement given in thoſe colonies to all people 
that will come there to plant and to ſettle, we are 
obliged to ſend away thither all our petty offenders, 
and all the criminals that we think fit to ſpare from 
the gallows, beſides that we formerly call'd the kid- 
napping trade, that is to ſay, the arts made uſe of 
to wheedle and draw away young vagrant and indi- 
gent people, and people of deſperate fortunes, to 
ſell themſelves, that is, bind themſelves for ſervants, 
the numbers of which are very great. 

Ir is poverty fills armies, mans navies, and peo- 
les colonies: In vain the drums beat for ſoldiers to 
erve in the armies for 54. a day, and the king's cap- 

rains invite ſeamen to ſerve in the royal navy for 23 5. 
per 
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per month, in a country where the ordinary la- 
bourer can have 9s. a week for his labour, and the 
manufactures earn from 12 to 165. a week for their 
work; and while trade gives 305, per month wages 
'to the ſeamen on board merchant ſhips: Men will 
always ſtay or go, as the pay gives them encourage- 
ment; and this is the reaſon why it has been ſo 
much more difficult to raiſe and recruit armies in 
England, than it has been in Scotland and Ireland, 
France and Germany. 
Tux fame trade that keeps our people at home, 
is the cauſe of the well living of the people here; 
for as frugality is not the national virtue of England, 
ſo the people that get much, ſpend much; and as 
they work hard, fo they live well, eat and drink 
well, cloath warm, and lodge ſoft! in a word, the 
working manufacturing people of Eug land eat the fat, 
drink the ſweet, live better, and fare better, than 
the working poor of any other nation in Europe; 
they make better wages of their work, and ſpend 
more of the money upon their backs and bellies, 
than in any other country: This expence of the 
poor, as it cauſes a prodigious conſumption both of 
the proviſions and of the manufactures of our coun- 


try at home, ſo two things are undeniably the con- 


ſequence of that part. 


1. Tux conſumption of proviſions increaſes the 
rent and value of the lands, and this raiſes the 
gentlemens eſtates, and that again increaſes the 
employment of people, and conſequently the num- 
bers of them, as well thoſe who are employed in 
the husbandry of land, breeding and feeding of 
cattle, Cc. as of ſervants to the gentlemens fa- 
milies, who as their eſtates increaſe in value, fo 
they increaſe their families and equipages. 
2. As the people get greater wages, ſo they, I 


mean the ſame poorer part of the people, cloath 
| better 
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better, and furniſh better, and this increaſes the 
conſumption of the very manufactures they make; 
then that conſumption increaſes the quantity made, 
and this creates what we call Inland trade, by 
which innumerable families are imploy'd, and the 

increaſe of the people maiutain'd ; and by which 
| increaſe of trade and people the preſent growing 
proſperity of this nation is produced. 


Tux whole glory and greatneſs of England then 
being thus rais'd by trade, it muſt be unaccountable 
folly and ignorance in us to leſſen that one article 
in our own eſtcem, which is the only fountain from 
whence we all, take us as a nation, are raiſed, and 
by which we are inriched and maintained, The 
Scripture ſays, ſpeaking of the riches and glory of 
the city of Tyre, which was indeed at that time the 
great Port or Emporium of the world for foreign 
commerce, from whence all the filks and fine manu- 
factures of Perſia and India were exported all over 
the Weſtern world, that her Merchants were Princes ; 
and in another place, By thy traffick thou haſt increa- 
ſed thy riches, Ezek. xxviii. 5. Certain it is, that our 
traffick has increaſed our riches; and *tis alſo cer- 
tain, that the flouriſhing of our manufacture is the 
foundation of all our traffick, as well our merchan- 
dize as our inland trade. 

Tre inland trade of England is a thing not eaſily 
deſcribed; it would, in a word, take up a whole 
book by itſelf ; it is the foundation of all our wealth 
and greatneſs; it is the ſupport of all our foreign 
trade, and of our manufacturing, and, as I have 
hitherto written, of the Tradeſmen who carry it on. 
I ſhall proceed with a brief diſcourſe of the trade 


itſelf, 
& J am, &c. 
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LET TEX XXUL. 


Of the Inland Trade of England, ts 
Magnitude, and the great Advantage 
it is to the Nation in general. 


SIR, 


HAVE in few words deſcribed what I mean by 

the inland trade of England, in the introduction 
to this work; it is the circulation of commerce 
among ourſelves. 


I. For the carrying on our manufactures of ſe- 
veral kinds in the ſeveral counties where they are 
made, and the employing the ſeveral ſorts of peo- 
ple and trades need ful for the ſaid manufactures. 


II. Fox the raiſing and vending proviſions of 
all kinds for the ſupply of the vaſt numbers of 
people who are employed every where by the ſaid 
manufactures. | 


III Fox the importing and bringing in from 
abroad all kinds of foreign growth and manufac- 
tures which we want. 


IV. Fox the carrying about and diſperſing, as 
well our own growth and manufactures as the fo- 
reign imported growth and manufactures of other 
nations to the retailer, and by them to the laſt 
conſumer, which is the utmoſt end of all trade; 
and this in every part, to the utmoſt corner of 
the iſland of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Tars I call Inland Trade, and theſe circulators of 
goods and retailers of them to the laſt conſumer, are 
thoſe whom we are to underſtand by the word 
Tradeſmen, in all parts of this work ; for, as I 
obſerv'd in the beginning, the ploughmen and far- 
mers, who labour at home, and the merchant, who 
imports our merchandize from abroad, are not at 
all meant or included ; and whatever I have been 
ſaying, except where they have been mentioned in 
particular and at length. 

Tr1s inland trade is in itſelf at this time the 
wonder of all the world of trade, nor is there any 
thing like it now in the world, much leſs that ex- 
ceeds it, or perhaps ever will be, except only what 
itſelf may grow up to in the ages to come ; for, 
as I have ſaid on all occaſions, it is ſtill growing and 
increaſing. 

By this prodigy of a trade all the vaſt importation 
from our own colonies is circulated, and diipers'd to 
the remoteſt corner of the iſland, whereby the con- 
ſumption is become ſo great, and by which thoſe co- 
lonies are ſo increaſed, and are become ſo populous 
and ſo wealthy as I have already obſerv'd of them: 
This importation conſiſts chiefly of ſugars and to- 
bacco, of which the conſumption in Creat Britain is 
{carcely to be conceiv'd of, beſides the conſumption 
of cotton, indico, rice, ginger, piemento or Ja- 
maica pepper, cocoa or chocolate, rum and me- 
laſſes, train- oil, ſalt- fiſn, whale-fin, all forts of furs, 


abundance of valuable drugs, pitch, tar, turpentine, 


deals, maſts, and timber, and many other things 
of ſmaller value; all which, beſides the employing 
a very great number of ſhips, and Eng!i/» ſeamen, 
occaſion again a very great exportation of our own 
manufactures of all ſorts, to thoſe colonies ; which 
being circulated again for conſumption there, that 
circulation is to be accounted a branch of home or 
inland trade, as thoſe colonies are, on all ſuch oc- 

Vor, I. Y caſions, 
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caſions, eſteem'd as a branch or part of ourſelves, 
and of the Britiſh government in the world. 

Tn1s trade to our Weſt = Indies, and American 
colonies, is very conſiderable, as it employs ſo 
many ſhips and failors, and fo much of the growth 
of thoſe colonies is again exported by us to other 
parts of the world, over and above what is con- 
ſumed among us at home; and alſo as all thoſe goods, 
and a great deal of money in ſpecie, is returned 
hither for and in balance of our own manufactures 
and merchandizes exported thither ; on theſe ac- 
counts ſome have inſiſted that more real wealth is 
brought into Great Britain every year from thoſe 
colonies, than is brought from the Spaniſh M eſt-In- 
dies to Old Spain, notwithſtanding the extent of 
their dominion is above twenty times as much ; and 
notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of pu and filver 
which they bring from the mines of Mexzco, and 
the mountains of Potoſi. | 

WureTnrsr theſe people ſay true or no, is not 
my buſineſs to enquire here ; tho' if I may give 
my opinion, I mult acknowledge that 1 believe 
they do; but be it ſo or not, tis certain that it is 
an infinitely extended trade, and daily increaſing ; 
and much of it, if not all, is and ought to be 
eſtecmed as an inland trade, becauſe, as above, it 
is a circulation among ourſelves. 

As the manufactures of England, particularly thoſe 
of Wool, (cotton-woolt included) and of S, are 
the greateſt, and amount to the greateſt value of any 
ſingle manufacture in Europe, ſo they not only em- 
ploy more people, but thoſe people gain the moſt 
money, that is to ſay, have the beſt wages for their 
work of any people in the world; and yet, which is 
a peculiar to England, the Engliſb manufactures are, 
allowing for their goodneſs, the cheapeſt at market 
of any in the world too? Even France itſelf, after 
all the pains they are at to get our Mool, and all the 
| expence 
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expence they have been at to imitate our manufac- 
rures, by getting over our workmen, and giving 
them even greater wages than they had here, have 
yet made ſo little proficiency in it, and are ſo far 
from out: ſelling us in foreign markets, that they ſtill, 
in ſpight of the {ſtricteſt prohibitions, ſend hither, 
and to Holland and Germany, for Engliſh broad- 
cloths, druggets, duroys, flannels, ſays, and ſeveral 
other forts of our goods, to ſupply their own, Nor 
can they cloath themſelves to their ſatisfaction with 
their own goods ; but if any French gentleman of 
quality comes over hither from France, he is ſure to 
bring no more coats with him than backs, but im- 
mediately ro make him new cloaths aſſoon as he ar- 
rives, and to carry as many new ſuits home with him 
at his return, as he can get leave to bring aſhore when 
he comes there; a demonſtration that our manufac- 
ture exceeds their, after all their boaſts of it, both 
in goodneſs and in cheapneſs, even by their own 
confeſfion : but I am not now to enter upon the par- 
ticular manufactures ; but the general trade in the 
manufacture; this particular being a trade of ſuch 
a magnitude, it is to be obſerv'd for our purpoſe, 
that the greatneſs of it conſiſts of two parts: 


1. Tx conſumption of it at home, including our 
own plantations and factories. 

2. Tux exportation of it to foreign parts, excluſive 
of the ſaid plantations and factories. 


Ir is the firſt of theſe which is the ſubject of my 
preſent diſcourſe, becauſe the Tradeſmen to whom, 
and for whoſe inſtruction theſe letters are deſign d, 
are the people principally concern'd in the making 
all theſe manufactures, and wholly and ſolely con- 
cern'd in diſperſing and circulating them for the 
home-conſumprion ; and this, with ſome additions, 
as explained above, I call Inland Trade. 
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Tur home-conſumption of our own goods, as it 
is very great, ſo it has one particular circumſtance 
attending it, which exceedingly encreaſes it as a 
trade, and that is, that beſides the numbers of peo- 
ple which it employs in the raiſing the materials, 
and making the goods themſelves as a manufacture; 
I fay, beſides all this, there are multitudes of people 
employ'd, cattle maintain'd, with waggons and carts 
for the ſervice on ſhore, barges and boats for car- 
riage in the rivers, and ſhips and barks for car- 
Tying by ſea, and all for the circulating theſe ma- 
nufactures from one place to another, for the con- 
ſumption of them among the people. 

So that in ſhort the circulation of the goods is a 
buſineſs not equal indeed, but bearing a very great 
proportion to the trade itſelf. 

THis is owing to another particular circumſtance 
of our manufacture, and perhaps is not ſo remarkably 
the caſe of any other manufacture or country in 
Europe; namely, that tho' all our manufactures are 
uſed and called for by almoſt all the people, and 
that in every part of the whole Briti/þ dominion, 
yet they are made and wrought in ſeveral diſtinct 
and reſpective counties in Britain, and ſome of 
them at the remoteſt diſtance from one another, 
hardly any two manufactures being made in one 
place : -For example ; 


The Broad Cloth and Druggets in Milts, Glouceſter, 
and Horceſterſhire. | 
The Serges in Dewon and Somerſetſhire. 
The Narrow Cloths in Torkſbire and Staffordſhire. 
The Kerſeys, Cottons, Half-Thicks, Duffields, 
Plains, and coarſer things, in Lancaſhire and 
Weſtmoreland. 
The Shalloons in the counties of Northampton, 
Berks, Oxford, South ampton and Tork. 


h i K. 
T e Womens Stuffs in Norfo/, The 
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The Linſey-Woolſeys, c. at Kidderminſter. 
The Dimmeties and Cotton-Wares at Mancheſter. 
The Flannels at Salisbury, and in Hales. 

The Tammies at Coventry ; and the like. 


Ir is the ſame, in ſome reſpects, with our provi- 
ſions, eſpecially for the ſupply of the city of London, 
and alſo of ſeveral other parts : For example ; 

Wren I ſpeak of proviſions, I mean ſuch as is 
not made uſe of in the county where it is made and 
produc'd : For example ; 


Butter in firkins in Sufolk and Yorkſhire. 

Cheeſe from Cheſbire, Wiltſhire, Warwickſhire, and 
Glouceſterſhire. 

Herrings cur'd Red from Yarmouth in Norfolk. 

Coals for fuel from Northumberland and Durbam. 

Malt from the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Kent, 
Bucks, Oxford, Berks, &c. 


Axp thus of many other things which are the 
proper produce of one part of the country only, 
but are from thence diſpers'd for the ordinary uſe 
of the people into many, or perhaps into all the 
other counties of England, to the infinite advantage 
of our inland-commerce, and employing a vaſt 
number of people and cattle ; and conſequently 
thoſe people and cattle encreaſing the conſumption 
of proviſions and forage, and the improvement of 
lands; fo true it is, and ſo viſible, that trade en- 
creaſes people, and people encreaſe trade. 

TuIs carriage of goods in England from thoſe 
places is chiefly manag'd my horſes and waggons ; 
the number of which is not to be gueſs d at, nor is 
there any rule or art that can be thought of, by 
which any juſt calculation can be made of it, and 
therefore I ſhall not enter upon any particular of it 
at this time ; it is ſufficient to ſay what I believe a 
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be true, viz, that it is equal to the whole trade of 
ſome nations, and the rather, becauſe of the great 
improvement of land, which proceeds from the em- 
ploying ſo many thouſands of horſes, as are furniſh'd 
for this part of buſineſs. 

Ix other countries, and indeed in moſt countries 
| in Europe, all their inland-trade, ſuch as it is, is car- 
| ried on by the convenience of navigation, either by 
| coaſtings on the ſea, or by river-navigation : It is 
true, our coaſting trade is exceeding great, and em- 
ploys a prodigious number of ſhips, as well from all 
the ſhores of England to London, as from one port 
| to another. 
| Bur as to our river-navigation, it is not equal 
to it, tho' in ſome places it is very great too; but 
we have but a very few navigable Rivers in Eng- 
land, compar'd with thoſe of other countries ; nor 
are many of thoſe rivers we have, navigable to any 
conſiderable length from the ſea ; the moſt conſide- 
rable rivers in England for navigation are as follow: 


The Thames. | The Ouſe. . 
| The Trent. The Humber. 
The Severn. The Air, and 
| The Hye. The Calder. 


C0, 


| [Theſe are navigable a confiderable way, and re- 
ceive ſeveral other navigable rivers into them ; 
but except theſe, there are very few rivers in 
0 England which are navigable much above the 
|  firft town of note within their mouth. ] 


Mos r of our other greateſt and moſt navigable 
rivers are navigable but a very little way in, as the 
northern Ouſe but to ork, the Orwell but to I 
wich, the Lare but to Norwich; the Tyne itſelf but 
a very little above Næcaſtle, not in all above twelve 


miles; the Tweed not at all above Berwick ; the 
ws great 
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at Avon but to Brigo; the Exe but to Exceſter; 
and the Dee but to Cheſter; in a word, our riyer- 
navigation is not to be nam'd for carriage, with the 
vaſt bulk of carriage by pack-horſes and by wag-- 
gons; nor muſt the carriage by pedlars, on their 
backs, be omitted, 

Tr1s carriage is the medium of our inland trade, 
and, as I ſaid, is a branch of the trade itſelf : This 
great carriage is occaſion'd by the ſituation of our 
produce and manufactures: for example, 


Tar Taunton and Exceſter Serges, Perpetuana's, 
and Dueroys, come chiefly by land. 

Tre Cloathing, ſuch as the Broad-Cloth and 
Druggets from Wilts, Glouceſter, Worceſter and 
Shropſhire, come all by land-carriage to Lon- 
don, and goes down again by land-carriages to 
all parts of England. 

Tur Yorkſhire Cloathing trade, the Mancheſter 
and Coventry trades, all by land, not to Loy- 
don only, but to all parts of England, by Horſe- 
packs, the Mancheſter men being, ſaving their 
wealth, a kind of Pedlars, who carry their 
goods themſelves to the country ſhop-keepers 
every where, as do now the Yorkſhire and Co- 
ventry manufacturers alſo, 


Now in all theſe manufactures, however remote 
from one another, every town in England uſes ſome- 
thing, not only of one, or other, but of all the 
reſt ; every ſort of goods is wanted every where; 
and where they make one ſort of goods, and ſell them 
all over England, they at the ſame time want other 
goods from almoſt every other part: for example; 

Norwich makes chiefly woollen Stuffs and Camb- 
lets, and theſe are fold all over England; but then 
Norwich buys broad cloth from Milts and Worcefter- 
ſhire, Serges and Sagathies from Devon and Somer- 
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ſetſbire, narrow cloth from Yorkſhire, Flannel from 
Hales, Coals from Newcaſtle, and the like; and fo 
it is, mutatis mutandis, of molt of the other parts. 
Tux circulating of theſe goods, in this manner, 
is the life of our inland-trade, and encreaſes the 
numbers of our people, by keeping them employ'd 
at home: and indeed of late they are prodigiouſly 
multiplied ; and they again encreaſe our trade, as 
ſhall be mentioned in its place. 

As the demand for all forts of Engliſh goods is 
thus great, and they are thus extended in every part 
of the iſland, ſo the tradeſmen are diſperſt and 
ſpread over every part alſo ; that is to ſay, in every 
town, great or little, we find ſhop-keepers whole- 
fale or retale, who are concern'd in this circulation, 
and hand forward the goods to the laſt conſumer: 
From London the goods go chiefly to the great 
towns, and from thence again to the ſmaller markets, 
and from thoſe to the meaneſt villages ; ſo that all 
the manufactures of England, and moſt of them 
alſo of foreign countries, are to be found in the 
meaneſt village, and in the remoteſt corner of the 
whole iſland of Britain, and are to be bought, as 
it were, at every body's door. 

Tx1s ſhews not the extent of our manufactures 
only, but the uſefulneſs of them, and how they are 
ſo neceſſary to mankind, that our own people can- 
not be without them, and every ſort of them, and 
cannot make one thing ſerve for another; but as 
they ſell their own, ſo they buy from others, and 
every body here trades with every body; this it is that 
gives the whole manufacture ſouniverſal a circulation, 
and makes it ſo immenſely great in England : What 
it is abroad is not ſo much to our preſent purpoſe. 

Acarn, the magnitude of the city of London adds 
very conſiderably to the greatneſs of the inland-trade; 
for as this city is the center of our trade, ſo all the 


- manufactures are brought hither, and from hence cir- 
culated 
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culated again to all the country, as they are parti- 
cularly called for; but that is not all; rhe magni- 
tude of the city influences the whole nation alſo in 
the article of proviſions, and ſomething is rais'd in 
every county in England, however remote, for the 
ſupply of London; nay, all the beſt of every pro- 
duce is brought hither ; ſo that all the people, and 
all the lands in Eugland, ſeem to be at work for, 
or employ'd by, or on the account of this over- 
grown city. 

Tuts makes the trade encreaſe prodigiouſly, even 
as the city itſelf encreaſes, and we all know the city 
is very greatly encreaſed within few years paſt : 
Again, as the whole nation is employ'd to feed and 
cloath this city, ſo here is the money, by which all 
the people in the whole nation ſeem to be ſupported 
and maintain d. 

I have endeavour'd to make ſome calculation of 
the number of ſhop-keepers in this kingdom, but I 
find it is not to be done; we may as well count the 
ſtars ; not that they are equal in number neither, 
bur it is as impoſſible, unleſs any one perſon corre- 
ſponded ſo as to have them numbred in every town, 
or pariſh, throughout the kingdom : I doubt not 
they are ſome hundreds of thouſands, but there is 
no making an eſtimate; the number is in a manner 
infinite: It is as impoſſible likewiſe to make any 
gueſs at the bulk of their trade, and how much they 
return yearly ; nor, if we could, would it give any 
foundation fr any juſt calculation of the value of 
goods in general, becauſe all our goods circulate ſo 
much, and go ſo often thro' ſo many hands before 
they come to the conſumer : This ſo often paſſing 
every ſort of goods thro' ſo many hands, before it 
comes into the hands of the laſt conſumer, is that 
which makes our trade be ſo immenſely great; for 
example, if there is made in England for our home- 
conſumption, the value of one hnndred thouſand 

pounds 
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pounds worth of any particular goods, /ay for ex- 
ample that it be ſo many pieces of Serge, or Cloth, 
and if this goes through ten tradeſmens hands, be- 
fore it comes to the laſt conſumer, then there is ten 
hundred thoufand pounds return'd in trade for that 
one hundred thouſand pounds worth of goods; and 
fo of all the ſorts of goods we trade in. 
A&AIN, as Iſaid above, all our manufactures are 
fo uſeful to, and depend on one another ſo much in 
trade, that the ſale of one neceſſarily cauſes the de- 
mand of the other, in all parts; for example, ſup- 
pote the pooreſt country-man wants to be cloathed, 
or ſuppoſe it be a gentleman wants to cloath one of 
his ſervants, whether a footman in a livery, or fup- 
poſe it be any ſervant in ordinary apparel, yet he 
Mall in ſome part employ almoſt every one of the 
manufacturing counties of England, for making up 
one ordinary ſuit of cloaths : for example; 


If his Coat be of Woollen Cloth, he has that from 
Torkfpire. | 
[ The Lining is Shalloon, from Berk/bire. ; 
The Waiſtcoat is of Callamanco, from Norwich. 
The Breeches of a ſtrong Drugget, from the De- 
N  wizes, Wiltſhire. 
{ The Stockings being of Yarn, from Weſtmoreland. 
The Hat is a Felt, from Leiceſter. 
The Gloves of Leather, from Somerſetſbire. 
| The Shoes from Northampton. 
| The Buttons from Macclesfield in Cheſhire ; or, if 
| they are of Metal, they come from Birmingham, 
| or Warwickſhire. | 
| 


His Garters, from Mancheſter. 
His Shirt of home-made Linen, of Lancaſhire, or 
Scotland. * 


Ir it be thus of every poor man's cloathing, or 


of a ſervant, what muſt it be of the maſter, * 
” 0 
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of the reſt of the family? And in this particular 
the caſe is the ſame, let the family live where they 
will; ſo that all theſe manufactures muſt be found 
in all the remoteſt towns and counties in England, 
be it where you will. | 
Again, take the furniſhing of our houſes, it is 
the ſame in proportion, and according to the figure 
and quality of the perſon; ſuppoſe then it be a mid- 
dling Tradeſman, that is going to live in ſome mar- 
ket-town, and to open his ſhop there; ſuppoſe him 
not to deal in the manufacture, but in Grocery, 
and ſuch ſort of wares as the Country-Grocers ſell. 
Tars man however muſt cloath himſelf and his 
wife, and muſt furniſh his houſe; let us ſee then to 
how many counties and towns, among our manu- 
factures, muſt he ſend for his needful ſupply ; nor 
is the quantity concern'd in it; let him furniſh him- 
ſelf as frugally as he pleaſes, yet he muſt have ſome- 
thing of every neceſſary thing; and we will ſup- 
poſe, for the preſent purpoſe, the man liv'd in Su 
ſex, where very few, if any manufactures are car- 
ried on; ſuppoſe he liv'd at Horſham, which is a 
market-town in or near the middle of the country. 
Fox his cloathing of himſelf, for we muſt allow 
him to have a new ſuit of cloaths, when he begins 
the world, take them to be juſt as above ; for as to 
the quality, or quantity, 'tis much the ſame; only, 
that inſtead of buying the cloth from Torkſhire, per- 
haps he has it a little finer than the poor man above, 
and ſo his comes out of Wiliſbire, and his Stockings 
are, it may be, of Worſted, not of Yarn, and ſo 
they came from Nottingham, not Weſtmoreland : 
But this does not at all alter the caſe. | 
Come we next to his wife; and ſhe being a good 
honeſt townſman's daughter, is not dreſſed over fine, 
yet ſhe muſt have ſomething decent, being new mar- 
ried too, and eſpecially as times go, when the bur- 
ghers wives of Horſham, or any other town, 50 as 
| ne 
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fine as they do in other places: allow her then to 


have a ſilk gown, with all the neceſſaries belonging 
to a midling tolerable appearance, yet you ſhall find 


all the nation more or leſs concern'd in cloathing 
this Country-Grocer's wife, and furniſhing his houſe, 
and yet nothing at all extrayagant: for example ; 


Her Gown, a plain Engliſþ Mantua-filk, manufac- 
tur'd in Spittle-fields. 


Her Petticoat the ſame. 


Her Binding, a piece of Checquer'd-ſtuff, made at 
Briſtol and Norwich. 

Her Under-petticoat, a piece of black Callamancoe, 
made at Norwich; quilted at home, if ſhe be a 
good houſe-wife ; but the quilting of Cotton 
from Mancheſter, or Cotton-Wool from abroad. 

Her Inner-petticoats, Flannel and Swanskin, from 
Salisbury and Wales. 

Her Stockings from Tewskbury, if ordinary ; from 
Leicefier, if woven. 

Her Lace and Edgings, from Stony-Stratford the 
firſt, and Great Marlow the laſt. | 

Her Muſlin from foreign trade ; as likewiſe her 
Linen, being ſomething finer than the man's, 
may perhaps be a Guilick-Holland. 

Her Wrapper, or Morning-gown, a piece of Iriſh 
Linnen, printed at London. 

Her Black Hood, a thin Engliſh Luſtring. 

Her Gloves Lambskin, from Berwick and Nortbum- 
berland, or Scotland. 

Her Ribbands, being but very few, from Coventry, 
or London. 

Her Riding-hood, of Engliſh Worſted - Camblet, 
made at Norwich. 


Come next to the furniture of their houſe; it is 
ſcarce credible, to how many Counties of England, 


and how remote, the furniture of but a mean e- 
e 
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muſt ſend them ; and how many people are every 
where employ'd about it ; nay, and the meaner the 
furniture, the more people and places employ'd : 
for example ; 


The Hangings, ſuppoſe them to be ordinary Lin- 
ſey-Wooltey, are made at Kidderminſter, dy d in 
the country, and painted, or water'd at London. 

The Chairs, if of Cane, are made at London ; the 
ordinary Matted Chairs, perhaps in the place 
where they live. 

Tables, Cheſts of Drawers, c. made at London; 
as alſo Looking-glaſs. 

Bedding, E5c. the Curtains, ſuppoſe of Serge, from 
Taunton and Exeter ; or of Camblets, from Nor- 
wich; or the ſame with the Hangings, as above. 

The Ticking comes from the Weſt-Country, Somer- 
ſet and Dorſetſhire. 

The Feathers alſo from the ſame country. 

The Blankets from I bitney in Oxfordſhire. 

The Rugs from Nest moreland and Yorkſhire. 

The Sheets, if good Linnen, from Ireland. 

Kitchen utenſils and Chimney - furniture, almoſt 
all the Braſs and Iron from Birmingham and 
Sheffield. 

Earthen Ware from Stafford, Nottingham, and 
Kent. 

Glaſs Ware from Sturbridge in Worceſterſhire, and 
London. 


I give this liſt to explain what I ſaid before; 
namely, that there is no particular place in Eng- 
land, where all the manufactures are made, but 
every county or place has its peculiar ſort, or parti- 
cular manufacture, in which the people are wholly 
employ'd ; and for all the reſt that is wanted, they 
fetch them from other parts. 
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Bur then, as what is thus wanted by every par- 
ticular perſon, or family, is but in ſmall quantities, 
and they would not be able to ſend for it to the 
country, or town, where it is to be bought, there 
are ſhop-keepers in every village, or at leaſt in eve- 

conſiderable market- town, where the particulars 
are to be bought; and who find it worth their while 
to furniſh themſelves with quantities of all the par- 
ticular goods, be they made where and as far off as 
they will; and at theſe ſhops the people, who want 
them, are eaſily ſupplied. | 

Nox. do even theſe ſhop-keepers go or ſend to 
all the ſeveral countries, where thoſe goods are 
made, that is to ſay, to this part for the Cloth, or 
to that for the Lining ; to another for the Buttons, 
and to another for the Thread ; but they again cor- 
reſpond with the wholeſale-dealers in London, where 
there are particular ſhops and warehouſes for all theſe ; 
and they not only furniſh the country ſhop-keepers, 
but give them large credit, and ſell them great 
quantities of goods, by which they again are ena- 


| bled to truſt the taylors, who make the cloaths, or 


even their neighbours, who wear them; and the 
manufacturers in the ſeveral counties do the like by 
thoſe wholeſale dealers, who ſupply the country 
ſhops. | 

Tuxo' ſo many hands do all the neceſſary things 
paſs for the cloathing a poor plain country-man, 
tho he liv'd as far as Berwick upon Tweed; and 
this occaſions, as I have ſaid, a general circulation 
of trade, both to and from London, from and to 
all the parts of England, ſo that every manufacture 
is ſold and remov'd five or fix times, and perhaps 
more, before it comes to the laſt conſumer. 

Tuts method of trade brings another article in, 
which alſo is the great foundation of the encreaſe of 
Commerce; and the pr digious magnitude — w- 

inland- 
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inland- trade is much owing to it, and that is giving 
credit, by which every Tradeiman is enabled to 
trade for a great deal more than he otherwiſe could 
do. By this method a ſhop-keeper is able to ſtock 
his ſhop, or warehouſes, with two or three times as 
much goods in value, as he has ſtock of his own to 
begin the world with; and by that means is able to 
truſt out his goods to others, and give them time, 
and ſo under one another; nay, I may ſay, many 
a Tradeſman begins the world with borrow'd ſtocks, 
or with no ſtock at all, but that of credit, and yet 
carries on a trade for ſeveral hundreds, nay, for ſe- 
veral thoufands of pounds a year, 

By this means the trade in general is infinitely 
encreaſed ; nay, the ſtock of the kingdom in trade 
is doubled, or trebled, or more ; and there is infi- 
nitely more buſineſs carried on, than the real ſtock 
could be able to manage, if no credit was to be 
given; for credit in this particular is a ſtock, and 
that not an imaginary, but a real ſtock; for the 
Tradeſman, that perhaps begins but with five hun- 
dred, or one thouſand pounds ſtock, ſhall be able ro 
furniſh or ſtock his ſhop with four times the ſum in 
the value of goods; and as he gives credit again, 
and truſts other tradeſmen under him, ſo he launches 


out into a trade of a great magnitude; and yet, if 


he is a prudent manager of his buſineſs, he finds 
himſelf able to anſwer his payments, and fo conti- 
nually ſupply himſelf with goods, keeping up the 
reputation of his dealings, and the credit of his 
ſhop, tho his ſtock be not a fifth, nay, ſometimes 
not a tenth part, in proportion to the returns that 
he makes by the year; ſo that credit is the founda- 
tion, on which the trade of England is made ſo 
conſiderable. 

Nox is it enough to ſay, that people muſt and 


will have goods, and that the conſumption is the 


lame; it is evident, that conſumption is not the 
{ame 5 
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ſame ; and in thoſe nations where they give no cre- 
dit, or not ſo much as here, the trade is ſmall in 
proportion, as I ſhall ſhew in its place. 


J am, &c. 


LETTER XXIV. 
Of Credit in Trade, aud how a T1 radeſ- 


man ought to value and improve it. 
How eaſily 15 and how hard it is 


to be recover d. 


SIR, 


RE DIT is, or ought to be the Tradeſman's 


| Aſtreſs; but I muſt tell him too, he muſt 
not think of ever caſting her off; for if once he 


| loſes her, ſhe hardly ever returns; and yet ſhe has 


one quality, in which ſhe differs from moſt of the 
Ladies, which go by that name; if you court her, 
ſhe is gone; if you manage ſo wiſely, as to make 
her believe you really do not want her, ſhe follows 
and courts you : But by the way, no 'Tradeſman 
can be in ſo good circumſtances, as to ſay he does 
not want, that is, does not ſtand in need of credit. 
CxEpirT, next to real ſtock, is the foundation, 
the life and ſoul of buſineſs in a private Tradeſman ; 
it is his proſperity ; tis his ſupport in the ſubſtance 
of his whole trade; even in publick matters ' tis the 
ſtrength and fund of a nation: we felt in the late 
wars the conſequence of both the extremes, viz. 


of wanting, and of enjoying a compleat fund of 
credit. 


CREDIT 
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Cx pre makes war, and makes peace; raiſes ar- 
mies, fits out navies, fights battles, beſieges towns; 
and, in a word, it is more juſtly call'd the finews of 
war, than the money itſelf; becauſe it can do all 
theſe things without money; nay, it will bring in 
money to be ſubſervient, tho* it be independent. 

Cxevpirt makes the ſoldier fight without pay, the 
armies march without proviſions, and it makes tradeſ- 
men keep open ſhop without ſtock; the force of cre- 
dit is not to be deſcrib'd by words; it is an im- 
pregnable fortification, either for a nation, or for a 
ſingle man in buſineſs ; and he that has credit is in- 
vulnerable, whether he has money, or no: Nay, it 
will make money, and, which is yet more, it will 
make money without an intrinſick, without the ma- 
teria medica (as the doctors have it) it adds a va- 
lue, and ſupports whatever value it adds, to the 
meaneſt ſubſtance ; it makes payer paſs for money, 
and fills the exchequer and the banks with as many 
millions as it pleaſes, upon demand. 

As I faid in my laſt, it increaſes commerce, ſo I 
may add, it makes trade, and makes the whole king- 
dom trade for many millions more, than the national 
ſpecies can amount to. x 

Ir may be true, as ſome alledge, that we cannot 
drive a trade for more goods than we have to trade 
with; but then *tis as true, that it is by the help of 
credit that we can increaſe the quantity, and that 
more goods are made to trade with, than would 
otherwiſe be; more goods are brought to market, 
than they could otherwiſe ſell? and even in the laſt 
conſumption, how many thouſands of families wear 
out their cloaths before they pay for them, and eat 
their dinner upon tick with the butcher? nay, how 
many thouſands, who could not buy any cloaths, if 
they were to pay for them in ready money, yet buy 
them at a venture upon their credit, and pay for 
them, as they can? SY | 

. 2 TRADE 
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TAPE is at pA by credit, and it grows by 


the anticipation; for men often buy cloaths before 
they pay for them, becauſe they want cloaths before 
they can ſpare the money ; and theſe are ſo many in 

number, that really they add a great ſtroke to the 
bulk of our inland trade: How many families have 

we in England that live upon credit, even to the tune 
of two or three years rent of their revenue, before 

it comes in? ſo that they may be ſaid to eat the Calf 
in the Cow's belly: This incroachment they make up- 

on the ſtock in trade; and even this very article may 

ſtate the caſe : I doubt not but at this time the land 
owes to the trade ſome millions ſterling ; that is to 
ſay, the gentlemen owe to the 'Tradeſmen ſo much. 
money, which at long run the rents of their lands 

mult pay. 

Tue Tradeſmen having then truſted the landed 
men with ſo much, where muſt they have it but by 
giving credit alſo to one another? truſting their 

oods and money into trade, one launching out into 
the hands of another, and forbearing payment till 
the lands make it-good out of their-produce, that 
is to ſay, out of their rents. 

TE trade is not limited; the produce of lands may 
and is reſtrain'd ; Trade cannot exceed the bounds of 
the goods it can ſell; but while trade can increaſe its 
ſtock of caſh by credit, it can increaſe its ſtock of 
goods for fale, and then it has nothing to do, but to 
find a market to ſell at; and this we have done in all 
parts of the world, ſtill by the force of our ſtock s 
being ſo increas'd. | 

Tus credit raiſing ſtock at home, that ſtock ena- 
bles us to give credit abroad; and thus the quantity 
of goods, which we make, and which is infinitely 
increaſed at home, enables us to find or force a vent 
abroad: This is apparent, our home trade having ſo 
far increas'd our manufacture, that England may be 


{aid to be able almoſt to clothe the whole worms 
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and in our carrying on the foreign trade wholly up- 
on the Engliſh ſtocks, giving credit to almoſt all the 
nations of the world; for tis evident, our ſtocks lie 
at this time upon credit in the warehouſes of the mer= 
chants in Spain and Portugal, Holland and Germany, 
Italy and Turkey; nay, in New Spain and Braſil. 

Tur exceeding quantity of goods thus rais'd in 
England cannot be ſuppos'd to be the mere product 
of the ſolid wealth and ſtocks of the Eng1:/> people; 
we do not pretend to it; the joining thoſe ſtocks to 
the value of goods always appearing in England, in 
the hands of the manufactures, tradeſmen and mer- 
chants, and to the wealth which appears in ſhipping, 
in ſtock upon land, and in the current coin of the 
nation, would amount to ſuch a prodigy of ſtock, 
as not all Europe could pretend to. 

Bur all this is owing to the prodigious thing 
call'd credit, the extent of which in the Britiſh trade 
is as hard to be valued, as the benefit of it to Eng- 
land is really not to be deſcribed. It muſt be like- 
wiſe faid, to the honour of our Engliſh Tradeſmen, 
that they underſtand how to manage the credit they 
both give and take, better than any other Tradeſmen 
in the world; indeed they have a greater opportu- 
nity to improve it, and make uſe of it, and there- 
fore may be ſuppoſed to be more ready in making 
the beſt of their credit, than any other nations are. 

Hence it is that we frequently find Tradeſmen 
carrying on a prodigious trade with but a middling 
ſtock of their own, the reſt being all managed by 
the force of their credit; for example, I have known 
a man in a private warehouſe in London trade for 
forty thouſand pounds a year ſterling, and carry on 
ſuch a return for many years together, and not have 
one thouſand pound ſtock of his own, or not more; 
all the reſt has been carried on upon credit, being 
the ſtocks of other men running continually thro 
his hands; And this is W RL now and then, 

* | 2 as. 
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as a great rarity, but is very frequent in trade, 
and may be ſeen every day, as what in its degree 
runs through the whole body of the Tradeſmen in 
England. Me $61 | | 
Evexy Tradeſman both gives and takes credit, 
and the new mode of ſetting it up over their ſhop 
and warehouſe doors, in capital letters, NO TRUST 
BYRETAIL, is a preſumption in trade ; and tho' 
it may have been attempted in ſome trades, was ne- 
ver yet brought to any perfection ; and moſt of thoſe 
trades, who were the forwardeſt to ſet it up, have 
been obliged to take it down again, or act contrary 
to it in their buſineſs; or ſee ſome very good 
cuſtomers go away from them to other ſhops, who 
tho' they have not brought money with them, have 
yet good foundations to make any Tradeſmen truſt 
them, and who do at proper times make payments 
punctual enough. | 
Ox the contrary, inſtead of giving no truſt by 
retail, we ſee very conſiderable families who buy no- 
thing but on truſt ; even bread, beer, butter, cheeſe, 
beef, and mutton, wine, grocery, Ec. being the 
things which even with the meaneſt families are ge- 
nerally ſold for ready money. Thus I have known 
a family, whoſe revenue has been ſome thouſands a 
year, pay their butcher, and baker, and grocer, 
and cheeſemonger, by a hundred pounds at a time, 
and be generally a hundred more in cach of their 
# debts, and yet the Tradeſmen have thought it well 
1 worth while to truſt them, and their pay has in the 
| end been very honeſt and good. 4, 

Tx1s is what I ſay brings land ſo much in debt 
to trade, and obliges the Tradeſmen to take credit of 
one another; and yet they do not loſe by it neither, 

1 for the Tradeſmen find it in the price, and they take 
| care to make ſuch families pay warmly for the cre- 
| 1 dit, in the rate of their goods; nor can it be ex- 
| pected it ſhould be otherwiſe, for unleſs the profit, 
4 5 ES anſwered 


TA 
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anſwered it, the Tradeſman could not afford to be 
ſo long without his money. 

Tx1s credit takes its beginning in our manufac- 
tures, even at the very firſt of the operation, for the 
maſter manufacturer himſelf begins it; Take a 
country clothier, or bay- maker, or what other 
maker of goods you pleaſe, provided he be one that 
puts out the goods to the making; it is true that 
the poor ſpinners and weavers cannot truſt; the firſt 
ſpin ſor their bread, and the laſt not only weave for 
their bread, but they have ſeveral workmen and 
boys under them, who are very poor, and if they 
ſhould want their pay on Saturday night, muſt 
want their dinner a Sunday; and perhaps would be 
in danger of ſtarving, with their families, by the 
next Saturday. 

Bor tho' the clothier cannot have credit for ſpin- 
ning and weaving, he buys his wooll at the ſtaplers 
or fellmongers, and he gets two or three months cre- 
dit for that; he buys his oil and ſoap of the coun- 
try ſhop-keeper, or has it ſent down from his factor 
at London, and he gets longer credit for that, and 
the like of all other things; ſo that a clothier of 
any conſiderable buſineſs, when he comes to die, 
ſhall appear to be four or five thouſand pounds in 
debt. 

Bor then look into his books, and you ſhall find 
his factor at Blackwell-hall, who ſells his cloths, or 
the warehouſe-keeper who ſells his Dueroys and Drug- 
gets, or both together, have two thouſand pounds 
worth of goods in hand left unſold ; and has truſted 
out to drapers and merchants, to the value of four 
thouſand pounds more; and look into his work-houſe 
at home, viz. his wool-lofts, his combing-ſhop, his 
yarn-chamber, and the like, and there you will find 
it, in wooll unſpun, and in yarn ſpun, and in wooll 
at the ſpinners, and in yarn at and in the looms at 
the weavers; in rape oil, Gallipoli oil, and perhaps 
| 2 3 ſoap, 
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ſoap, &c. in his warehouſes, and in cloths at the 
milling mill, and in his rowing- hops, finiſhed and 
unfiniſhed, four thouſand pounds worth of goods 
more; ſo that tho' this clothier owed five thouſand 
pounds at his death, he has nevertheleſs died in 
good circumſtances, and has five thouſand pound 
eſtate clear to go among his children, all his debts 
paid and diſcharged : However, tis evident, that 
at the very beginning of this manufacturer's trade, 
his five thouſand pound ſtock is made ten thouſand, 
by the help of his credit, and he trades for three 
times as much in the year; ſo that five thouſand 
pound ſtock makes ten thouſand pound ſtock and 
credit, and that together makes thirty thouſand 
pounds a year return'd in trade. 
Wurd you come from him to the warehouſe- 
keeper in London, there you double and treble up- 
on it, to an unknown degree; for the London whole- 
ſale-man ſhall at his death appear to have credit 
among the country clothiers, for ten or fifteen 
thouſand, nay, to twenty thouſand pounds, and yet 
have kept up an unſpotted credit all his days. 
Wren he is dead, and his executors or widow 
comes to look into things, they are frighted with 
the very appearance of ſuch a weight of debts, and 
begin to doubt how his eſtate will come out at the 
end of it: But when they come to caſt up his books 
and his warehouſe, they find, 


Ix debts abroad perhaps thirty thouſand pounds. 
IN goods in his warchouſe, twelve thouſand 
pounds ; | 


So that in a word, the man has died immenſly rich; 
that is to ſay, worth between twenty and thirty 
thouſand pounds, only that having been a long ſtand- 
er in trade, and' having a large ſtock, he drove a 
very great buſineſs, perhaps to the tune of ſixty ta 

2 Is | ſeventy 
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Teventy thouſand pounds a year : fo that of all the 
thirty thouſand pounds owing, there may be very 
little of it delivered above four to ſix months, and 
the debtors being many of them conſiderable mer- 
chants, and good paymaſters, there is no difficulty 
in getting in money enough to clear all his own debts; 
and the widow and children being left well, are not 
in ſuch haſte for the reſt, but that it comes in time 
enough to make them eaſy; and at length it all 
comes in, or with but a little loſs. ; 
As it is thus in great things, tis the ſame in pro- 
portion with ſmall; fo that in all the trade of Eng- 
land, you may reckon two thirds of it carried on 
upon credit.; in which reckoning I ſuppole I ſpeak 
much within compaſs, or in ſome trades there is 
four parts of five carried on ſo; and in ſome more. 
Alx theſe things ſerve to fſhew the infinite value 
of which credit is to the "Tradeſman, as well as to 
trade itſelf; and 'tis for this reaſon I have cloſed 
my inſtructions with this part of rhe'diſcourte ; Cre- 
dit is the choiceſt jewel the Tradeſman is truſted 
with, *tis better than money many ways; if a man 
has ten thouſand pounds in money he may certainly 
trade for ten thouſand pounds, and if he has no cre- 
dit he cannot trade for a ſhilling more. 
Bur how often have we ſeen men, by the mere 
{ſtrength of their credit, trade for ten thouſand pounds 
a year, and have not one groat of real ſtock of their 
own left in the world? nay, I can ſay it of my own 
knowledge, that I have known a Tradeſman trade 
for ten thouſand pounds a year, and carry it on with 
Full credit to the laſt gaſp, then die and break both 
at once; that is to ſay, die unſuſpected, and yer 
when his eſtate has been caſt up, appear to be five 
thouſand pounds worſe than nothing in the world: 
how he kept up his credit, and made good his pay- 
ments ſo long, is indeed the myſtery, and makes 


good what I have ſaid before, namely, that as none 
2.4 trade 
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trade ſo much upon credit in the world, ſo none 


know ſo well how to improve and manage credit to 
their real advantage, as the Engliſh Tradeſmen do; 


and we have many examples of it, among our 
bankers eſpecially, of which I have not room to 
enter at this time into the diſcourſe, tho? it would 


afford a great many diverting particulars. 


I have mentioned on ſeveral occaſions in theſe let- 
ters, how nice and how dainty a dame this credit 
is, how ſoon ſhe is affronted and diſobliged, and 
how hard to be recovered, when once diſtaſted and 


fled; particularly in the ſtory of the Tradeſman 


who told his friends in a publick coffee-houſe that 
he was broke, and ſhould ſhut up his ſhop the next 
day: I have hinted how chary we ought to be of 
one another's credit, and that we ſhould take care 
as much of our neighbour Tradeſman's credit as we 
would of his life, or as we would of firing his houſe, 


and conſequently the whole ſtreet. 


Ler me cloſe all with a word to the Tradeſman 
himſelf, that if it be ſo valuable to him, and his 
friends "ſhould be all ſo chary of injuring his repu- 
ration, certainly he ſhould be very chary "of it him- 


ſelf: The 'Tradeſman that is not as tender of his 


credit as he is of his eyes, or of his wife and chil- 
dren, neither deſerves credit, or will long be maſter 
of it. | 

As credit is a coy miſtreſs, and will not eaſily be 
courted, ſa ſhe is a mighty nice touchy lady, and 
is ſoon affronted; if ſhe is ill uſed ſhe flies at once, 
and *tis a very doubtful thing whether ever you 


gain her favour again. 


Sou may ask me here, how comes it to pafs 
fince ſhe is ſo nice and tou chy a lady, that ſo ma- 


ny clowns court and carry her, and many fools 
keep her ſo long? My anſwer is, that thoſe 
clowns have yet good breeding enough to treat her 


givilly; he muſt be a fool indeed that will give way 
7 io 
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to have his credit injured, and fit ſtill and be quiet; 
that will not buſtle and uſe his utmoſt induſtry to 
vindicate his own reputation, and preſerve his 
credit. | | 
Bor the main queſtion for a Tradeſman in this 
caſe, and which I have not ſpoken of yet, is, What 
is the man to do to preſerve his credit? What are 
the methods a young Tradeſman is to take, to gain 
a good ſhare of credit in his beginning, and to pre- 
ſerve and maintain it when it is gained? 

Evexy Tradeſman's credit is ſuppos'd to be good 
at firſt; he that begins without credit, is an un- 
happy wretch of a Tradeſman indeed, and may be 
{aid to be broke even before he ſets up; for what 
can a man do, who by any misfortune in his con- 
duct during his apprenticeſhip, or by ſome ill cha- 
racter upon him ſo early, begins with a blaſt upon 
his credit? my advice to ſuch a young man would 
be, not to ſet up at all; or if he did, to ſtay for 
ſome time, till by ſome better behaviour, either as 
a journey-man, or as an aſſiſtant in ſome other man's 
ſhop or warehouſe, he had recovered himſelf ; or 
. elſe to go and ſet up in ſome other place or town re- 
mote from that where he has been bred ; for he muſt 
have a great aſſurance that can flatter himſelf to ſer 
up, and believe he ſhall recover a loſt reputation. 

Bur take a young Tradeſman as ſetting up with 
the ordinary ſtock, that is to ſay a negative charac- 
ter, v/Z. that he has done nothing to hurt his cha- 
racter, nothing to prejudice his behaviour, and to. 
give people a ſuſpicion of him; what'then is the 
firſt principle on which to build a Tradeſman's re- 
putation? and what is he to do? | 

Tux anſwer is ſhort, two things raiſe credit in 
trade, and 1 may fay they are the only things re- 
quired ; there are ſome neceſſary addenda, but theſe 

are the fundamentals, 


I, IN- 
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1. InDusTZY. 
2. HoNESTx. 


T have dwelt upon the firſt ; the laſt I have but 
Few words to ſay to, but they will be very ſigni- 
ficant; indeed that head requires no comment, no 
Explanations or enlargements ; nothing can ſupport 
credit, be it publick or private, but honeſty ; a pun- 
Qual dealing, a general probity in every tranſaction; 
He that once breaks thro his honeſty, violates his 
credit; once denominate a man 4 knave, and you 
need not forbid any man to truſt him. 
EVEN in the publick it appears to be the ſame 

thing ; let any man view the publick credit in its 
preſent flouriſhing circumſtances, and compare it 
with the latter end of the years of King Charles II. 
after the Exchequer had been ſhut up, parliamentary 
appropriations miſapplied, and in a word the publick 
faith broken ; who would lend? Seven or eight per 
cent. was given for anticipations in King William's 
time, tho'no new fraud had been offered, only be- 
cauſe the old debts were unpaid ; and how hard was 
it to get any one to lend money at all? 

Bor, after by a long ſeries of juſt and punctual 
dealing, the parliament making good all the defici- 
ent funds, and paying even thoſe debts for which 
no proviſion was made, and the like, how is the 
credit reſtored, the publick faith made ſacred again, 
and now money flows into the Exchequer without 
calling for, and that at 3 or 4 per cent. intereſt, even 
from foreign countries, as well as from our own pco- 
ple? They that have credit can never want money ; 
and this credit is to be raiſed by no other method, 
whether by private Tradeſmen, or publick bodies 
of men, by nations and governments, but by a ge- 
neral probity and an honeſt punctual dealing. 

Tux reaſen of this caſe is as plain as the aſ- 
| ſertion; the cauſe is in itfelf; no man lends his 
| | money 
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money but with an expectation of receiving it again 
with the intereſt; if the borrower pays it punctually 
without heſitations and defalcations, without diffi- 
culties, and above all, without compulſion, what is 
the conſequence? he is call'd an honeſt man, he has 
the reputation of a punctual fair dealer: And what 
then? Why then he may borrow again whenever 
he will, he may take up money and goods, or any 
thing upon his bare word, or note, when another 
man muſt give bondſmen or mainprize, that is, a 
pawn or pledge for ſecurity, and hardly be truſted 
ſo neither. This is credit. 

Ir is not the quality of the perſon would give 
credit to his dealing; not kings, princes, emperors, 
tis all one; nay, a private ſhop-keeper ſhall borrow | 
money much eaſier than a prince, if the credit of 
the tradeſman has the reputation of being an honeſt 
man: Not the crown it {elf can give credit to the 
head that wears it, if once he that wears it comes 
but to mortgage his honour in the matter of pay- 
ment of money. 

W xo would have lent King Charles IL. fifty pounds 
on the credit of his own word or bond, after the ſnut- 
ting up the Exchequer © The royal word was made 
a jeſt of, and the character of the king was eſteem- 
ed a fluttering trifle, which no man would venture 
upon, much leſs venture his money upon. 

Ix King William's time the caſe was much the ſame 
at firſt ; tho' the king had not broken his credit 
then with any man, yet how did they break their 
faith with the whole world, by the deficiency of 
the funds, the giving high and ruinous intereſt to 
men almoſt as greedy as vultures, the cauſing the 
government to pay great and extravagant rates for 
what they bought, and great præmium's for what 
they borrowed ? Theſe were the injuries to the pub- 
lick for want of credit ; nor was it in the power of 
the whole nation to remedy it; on the contrary, they 

Es made 
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made it ſtill grow worſe and worſe, till, as above; 
the parliament recover'd it. And how was it done? 
Not but by the ſame method a private perſon muſt 
do the ſame, viz. by doing juſtly, and fairly, and 
honeſtly by every body. | 
Tuus credit began to revive, and to enlarge it 
ſelf again; and uſury, which had as it were eaten up 
mankind in buſineſs, declin'd, and ſo things came 


to their right way again. 


Tux caſe is the ſame with a Tradeſman, if he 
ſnuffles in payment, bargains at one time, and pays 
at another, breaks his word and his honour in the 


Toad of his buſineſs, he is gone; no man will take 


his bills, no man will truſt him. 

Tux concluſion is open and clear, the Tradeſman 
cannot be too careful of his credit, he cannot buy 
it too dear, or be too careful to preſerve it: it is 
in vain to maintain it by falſe and looſe doing buſi- 
neſs; by breaking faith, refuſing to perform agree- 


ments, and ſuch ſhuffling things as thoſe; the 


greateſt monarch in Europe could not ſo preſerve 
his credit. | 

Nornrins but probity will ſupport credit; juſt 
and fair, and honourable dealings give credit ; and 


nothing but the ſame juſt, and fair, and honourable 


dealings will preſerve it. 


1 am, Oc. 
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LET T £38, 


Of the Tradeſman's punctual paying 
his Bills and Promiſſory Notes un- 


der his Hand, and the Credit he 
gains by it. | 


$4; - 


XS! faid that credit is maintain'd by juſt and 

honourable dealing, ſo that juſt dealing de- 
pends very much upon the Tradeſman's punctual 
payment of money in all the ſeveral demands that 
are upon him. The ordinary demands of money 
upon a Tradeſman are, | 


I. PrRowtsEs of money for goods bought at 
time. f 


III. Brrrs drawn upon him; which, generally 
ſpeaking, are from the country, that is to ſay, 


from ſome places remote from where he lives 
Or, 


III. PROMTSsoRY NorEs under his hand, which 
are paſs d oftentimes upon buying goods, 
bought alſo at time; as in the firſt head. 


IV. Bonps bearing intereſt, given chiefly for 
money borrowed at running intereſt. 


1. PxowrsEs of money for goods bought at time. 
This indeed is the looſeſt article in a Tradeſman's 
payments; and it is true that a Tradeſman's credit is 

din maintain d 
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maintain'd upon the eaſieſt terms in this caſe of any 
other that belongs to trade; for in this caſe not one 
man in twenty keeps to his time; and ſo eaſy are 
Tradeſmen to one another, that in general it is not 
much expected, but he that pays tolerably well, and 
without dunning, is a good man, and in credit, ſnall 
be truſted any where, and keeps up a character in 
his buſineſs; ſometimes he pays ſooner, ſometimes f 

| 


lit 
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later, and is accounted fo good a cuſtomer, that tho? 
he owes a great deal, yet he ſhall be truſted any 
where, and is as lofty and touchy if his credit be 
calFd in queſtion, as if he paid all ready money. 
Ap indeed theſe men ſhall often buy their goods 
as cheap upon the credit of their ordinary pay, as 
another man ſhall that brings his money in his hand; 
and it is reaſonable it ſhould be ſo, for the ready- 
money man comes and buys a parcel here, and a par- 
cel there, and comes but ſeldom, but the other comes 
every day, that is to ſay, as often as he wants goods. 
buys conſiderably, perhaps deals for two or three thou- 
ſand pounds a year with you, and the like, and pays 
currently too. Such a cuſtomer ought indeed to be 
ſold as cheap to, as the other chance cuſtomer for his 
ready money. In this manner of trade, I ſay, credit 
is maintain d upon the eaſieſt terms of any other, and 
yet here the Tradeſman muſt have a great care to 
keep it up too; for tho it be the eaſteſt article 
to keep up credit in, yet even in this article the 
Tradeſman may loſe his credit, and then he is un- 
done at once ; and this is by growing (what in the 
language of trade is calFd) Jong winded, putting 
of and putting off continually, till he will bear dun- 
ning; then his credit fails, his dealer that truſted him 
perhaps a thouſand pound thick before, that eſteem- 
ed him as good as ready money, now grows fick o 
him, declines him, cares not whether he deals with 
him or no, and at laſt refuſes to truſt him any longer; 
Then his credit is quite ſunk and gone, and in a 
| little 
+ 
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little after that his trade is ruin'd and the Tradeſman 
too; for he muſt be the D of a Tradeſman 
that can open- his ſhop- after he has outliv'd his 
credit; let him look which way he will, all is loſt, 
nobody cares to deal with him; and, which is ſtilł 
worſe, nobody will truſt him. 

2. BIIISs drawn upon him from the country 3 

that is to ſay, from ſome places remote from where 
he now dwells; it is but a little while ago ſince 
thoſe bills were the looſeſt things in trade, for as 
they could not be proteſted, ſo they would not 
(in all their heats) always ſue for them, but rather 
return them to the perſon from whom they receiv d 
them. 
Ix the mean time, let the occaſion be what it will. 
the Tradeſman ought on all occaſions to pay theſe: 
notes without a publick recalling and returning them. 
and without heſitation of any kind whatſoever. He: 
that lets his bills lie long unpaid, muſt nor expect to- 
keep his credit much after them. 

Bes1Des,. the late law for noting: and proteſting: 
inland bills alters the caſe very much; Bills now ac- 
cepted are proteſted in form, and if not punctually 
paid are either return d immediately, or the perſon 
on whom they are drawn is liable to be ſued at law; 
either of which is at beſt a blow to the credit of the 
acceptor. | aue 

A Tradeſman may, without hurt to his reputati- 
on, refuſe to accept a bill, for then, when the nota- 
ry comes he gives his reaſons, viz. that he refuſes 
to accept the bill for want of advice, or for want 
of effects in his hands for account of the drawer, 
or that he has not given orders to draw upon him! 
in all which caſes the non- acceptance touches the 
credit of the drawer; for in trade it is always eſteem- 
ed a diſhonourable thing to draw upon any man that 
has not effects in his hands to anſwer the bill; or to- 
draw without order, or to draw and not give advice 
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of it; becauſe it looks like a forwardneſs to take 
the remitter's money without giving him a ſuffi- 
cient demand for it, where he expects and ought to 
have it. 

A Tradeſman comes to me in London, and deſires 
me to give him a bill payable at Briſtol, for he is go- 
ing to the fair there, and being to buy goods there, 
he wants money at Briſtol to pay for them; if I give 
him a bill, he pays me down the money upon re- 
ceipt of it, depending upon my credit for the ac- 
ceptance of the bill. If I draw this bill where I have 
no reaſon to draw it, where I have no demand, or 
no effects to anſwer it, or if I give my correſpon- 
dent no advice of it, I abuſe the remitter, that is, 
the man whoſe money I take, and this reflects up- 
on my credit that am the drawer, and the next time 
this Tradeſman wants money at Brifol fair, he will 
not come to me; no, ſays he, his laſt bills were not 
accepted : Or if he does come to me, then he de- 
mands that he ſhould not pay his money till he has 
advice that my bills are accepted. 

* Bur on the other hand, if bills are right drawn, 
and advice duly given, and the perſon has effects in 
his hands, then if he refuſes the bill, he ſays to the 
notary he does not accept the bill, but gives no rea- 
fon for it, only that he ſays abſolutely, I will not 
accept it, you may take that for an anſwer ; or he 
adds, I refuſe to accept it for reaſons beſt known to 
myſelf; this is ſometimes done, but this does not 
leave the perſon's credit, who refuſes, ſo clear as the 
other, tho perhaps it may not ſo directly reflect up- 
on him; but it leaves the caſe a little dubious and 
uncertain, and men will be apt to write back to the 
perſon who ſent the bill to enquire what the drawer 
fays to it, and what account he gives, or what cha- 
rater he has upon his tongue for the perſon drawn 
upon. 


As 
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As the punctual paying bills when accepted, is 
a main article in the credit of the acceptor, ſo a 
tradeſman ſhould be very cautious in permitting 
men to draw upon him where he has not effects, or 
does not give order; for tho, as I ſaid, it ought 
not to affect his reputation not to accept a bill where 
it ought not to be drawn, yet a tradeſman that is 
nice of his own character does not love to be always 
or often refuſing to accept bills, or to have bills 
drawn upon him where he has no reaſon to accept 
them, and therefore he will be very poſitive in for- 
bidding ſuch drawing ; and if notwithſtanding that, 
the importunities of the country tradeſman obliges 
him to draw, the perſon drawn upon will give ſmart 
and rough anſwers to ſuch bills; as particularly, I 
refuſe to accept this bill becauſe I have no effects of 
the drawer's to anfwer it: or thus, I refuſe to accept 
this bill; becauſe I not only gave no orders to draw, 
but gave poſitive orders not to draw: or thus; I 
neither will accept this bill, nor any other this man 
ſhall draw, and the like. This — clears 
the credit of the acceptor, and reflects groſly on 
the drawer. ik | 1215 
Arp yet, I fay, even in this caſe, a tradeſman 
does not care to be drawn upon, and be oblig'd to 
ſee bills preſented for acceptance, and. for payment, 
where he has given orders not to draw, and where 
he has no effects to anſwer. * 
Ir is the great error of our country manufactu- 
rers, in many, if not in moſt parts of England at 
this time; that as ſoon as they can finiſh their goods 
they hurry them up to London to their factor, and 
as ſoon as the goods are gone, immediately follow 
them with their bills for the money, without wait- 
ing to hear whether the goods are come to a market, 
are ſold, or in demand, and whether they are like- 
ly to ſel] quickly or not; thus they load the factors 
warehouſe with their goods before they are wanted, 
Vol. I. Aa " and. 
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and load the factor with their bills before it is poſſi- 
ble that he can have n caſn in his hand to pay 
them. 

Tris is, firſt, a dire&t borrowing money of their h 
factor; and it is borrowing, as it were, whether 
the factor will lend or no, and ſometimes whether 
he can or no. 'The factor, "if he be a man of money, 
and anſwers their bills, fails not to make them pa 
for advancing; or ſells the goods to loſs to anſwer 
the bills; which is making them pay dear for the 
loan; or refuſes their bills, and ſo baulks both their 
buſineſs and their credit. 

Bur if the factor, willing to oblige his employ- 
ers, and knowing he ſhall otherwiſe loſe their com- 
miſſion, accepts the bills on the credit of the goods, 
and then not being able to ſell the goods in time, is 
alſo made unable to pay the bills when due; this 
reflects upon his credit, tho' the fault is indeed in 
the drawer, whole effects are not come in; and Unis 
has ruin'd many an honeſt factor. | 

Firſt, Ir has hurt him by drawing large 8050 
out of his caſh, for the ſupply of the needy manu- 

facturer, who is his employer, and has thereby 

made him unable to pay his other bills currently, 
even of ſuch mens draughts who had perhaps good 
reaſon to draw. 

S Scondly, Ir keeps the factor always bare of mo- 
ney, and wounds his reputation, ſo that he pays 
thoſe very bills with difcredit, which, in juſtice to 
himſelf,” he ought not to pay at all, and the bor- 
rower has the money at the expence of the credit 
of the lender; whereas indeed the reproach ought 
ro be to him that: borrows, not to him that lends; 
to him that draws where there are no effects to war- 
rant his draught, not to him that pogo where . a 
does not owe. 

Bur the damage lies on the ciruinflavce of ac- 

N the bill, for the factor lends his e e 
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the money the hour he accepts the bill, 'and the 
blow to his credit is for not paying when accepted ; 
when the bill is accepted, the acceptor is debtor to 
the perſon to whom the bill is payable, or in his 
right to every endorſer ; for a bill of exchange is 
in this caſe differing from a bond, viz. rhat the 
right of action transferrable by endorſement, and 
every endorſer has a right to ſue the acceptor in his 
own name, and can transfer that right to another; 
whereas in a bond, tho' it be given to me by aſſign- 
ment, I muſt ſue in the name of the firſt perſon to 
whom the bond is payable, and he may at any time 
diſcharge the bond, notwithſtanding my aſſignment. 
TxaDESMEN then, eſpecially ſuch as are factors, 
are unaccountably to blame to agcept bills for their 
employers before their goods are fold, and the mo- 
ney receiv'd, or within reach: if the employers can- 
not wait, the reproach ſhould lie o them,” not on 
the factor; and indeed the manufacturers all over 
England are greatly wrong in that part of their bu- 
ſineſs; for, not conſidering the difference between a 
time of demand and a time of glut, a quick or a 
dead market, they go on in the ſame courſe of ma- 
king, and without flackning their hands as to quan- 
tity, crowd up their goods, as if it was enough to 
them that the factor had them, and that they were 
to be reckoned as ſold when they were in his hands; 
but would the factor truly repreſent to them the ſtate 
of the market; that there are great quantities of 
goods in hand unſold, and no prèſent demand, de- 
firing them to lack their hands a little in making; 
and at the ſame. time back their directions in a plain 
and poſitive way, tho' with reſpect too, by telling 
them they could accept no more bills till the goods 
were ſold: this would bring the trade into a better 
regulation, and the makers would ſtop their hands 
when the market ſtop'd; and when the merchant 
ceas d to buy, the manufacturers would ceaſe to 
af Aau"2- make, 
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make, and conſequently would not crowd or clog 
the market with goods, or wrong their factors with 
bills. - ©; * 

Bur this would require a large diſcourſe, and the 
manufacturers objections ſhould be anſwered, viz. 
That they cannot ſtop, that they have their parti- 
cular ſets of workmen and ſpinners, whom they are 
obliged to keep e or if they ſhould diſmiſs 
them they could not have them again when a de- 
mand for goods came, and the markets revived, and 
that beſides the poor would ſtarve. 

Txksx objections are eaſy to be anſwered, tho 
that is not my preſent buſineſs; thus far it is to my 
purpoſe, it is the factor's buſineſs to keep himſelf 
within compaſs; if the goods cannot be fold, the 
maker muſt ſtay till they can; if the poor muſt be 
employed, the manufacturer is right to keep them 
at work if he can; but if he cannot without op- 
preſſing the factor, then he makes the factor em- 

loy them, not himſelf; and I do not ſee the factor 


has any obligation upon him to conſider the ſpin- 


ners and weavers, eſpecially not at the expence of 
his own credit, and his family's ſafety. | 

Upon the whole, all tradeſmen that trade thus, 
whether by commiſſion from the country, or apon 
their own accounts, ſhould make it the ſtanding or- 
der of their buſineſs not to ſuffer themſelves to be 
over-drawn by the employers, ſo as to ſtraiten them- 
ſelves in their caſh, and make them unable to pay 
their bills when accepted. 

Ir is alſo to be obſerved, that when a Tradeſman 
once comes to ſuffer himſelf to be thus over-drawn, 
and ſinks his credit in kindneſs to his employer, he 
buys his employment ſo dear, as all his employer 
can do for him can never repay the price. 

Axp even while he is thus ſerving his employer 
he more and more wounds himſelf; for ſuppoſe he 


does (with difficulty) raiſe money, and after ſome 


dunning 
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dunning does pay the bills, yet he loſes in the very 
doing it, for he never pays them with credit, but 
ſuffers in reputation by every day's delay. In a 
word, a Tradeſman that buys upon credit, that is 
to ſay, in a courſe of credit, ſuch as I have deſcrib'd 
before, may let the merchant or warehouſe-keeper 
call two or three times, and may put him off with- 
out much damage to his credit: and if he makes 
them ſtay one time, he makes it up again another, 
and recovers in one good payment, what he loſt in 
two or three bad ones. 

Bor in bills of exchange, or promiſſory notes, 
ris quite another thing; and he that values his re- 
putation in trade ſhould never let a bill come twice, 
for payment, or a'note under his hand ſtay a day 
after it is due, that is to ſay, after the three days of 
grace, as it is called; thoſe three days indeed are 
granted to all bills of exchange, not by law, but by 
the cuſtom of trade; tis hard to tell how this cuſtom 
prevailed, or when it began, but it is one of thoſe 
many inſtances which may be given, where cuſtom 
of trade is equal to an eſtabliſh'd law; and it is ſo 
much law now in itſelf, that no bill is proteſted now 
till thoſe three days are expired ; nor is a bill of 
exchange eſteemed due till the third day ; no man 
offers to demand it, nor will any goldſmith, or 
even the Bank itſelf, pay a foreign bill ſooner. But 
that by the way. 

Bits of exchange being thus ſacred in trade, 
and inland bills being (by the late law for proteſt - 
ing them, and giving intereſts and damage upon 
them) made as near as can be, equally ſacred, no- 
thing can be of more moment to a Tradeſman, than 
to pay them always punctually and honourably. 

Lr no critic cavil at the word honourable, as it 
relates to trade; punctual payment is the honour 
of trade, and there is a word always uſed among 
merchants which juſtifies my uſing it in this place; 

Aa 3 and 
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and that is, when a merchant draws a bill from 
abroad upon his friend at London, his correſpondent 
in London anſwering his letter, and approving his 
drawing upon him, adds, that he ſhall be ſure to 
Honour his bill when it appears; that is to ſay, to 
Ro 2k x | 
ILIEEWISE when the drawer gives advice of his 
having drawn ſuch a bill upon him, he gives an ac- 
count of the ſum drawn, the name of the perſon it 
is payable to, the time it is drawn at, that is, the 
time given for payment; and he adds thus, I doubt 
not your giving my billdue honour ; that is, of ac- 
cepting it, and paying it when it is due. | 
T Is term is alſo uſed in another caſe in foreign 
trade only, viz. A merchant abroad (fay it to be 
at Lisbon, or at Bourdeaux) draws a bill-of 300 J. 
ſterling upon his correſpondent at London: the cor- 
reſpondent happens to be dead, or is broke, or by 
ſome other accident the bill is not accepted; an- 
other merchant on the Exchanze hearing of it, and 
knowing, and perhaps correſponding with the mer- 
chant abroad who drew the bill, and loth his credit 
ſhould ſuffer by the bill going back proteſted, ac- 
cepts it, and pays it for him. 'This is called accept- 
ing it for the honour of the drawer ; and he writes 
ſo upon the bill when he accepts it, which entitles 
him to re-draw the ſame ſum with intereſt upon the 
drawer in Lisbon, or Bourdeaux, as above. 

Tuts is indeed a cafe peculiar to foreign com- 
merce, and is not often practiſed in home- trade, and 
among ſhop-keepers, tho' ſometimes 1 have known 
it practiſed here too: but I name it on two accounts; 
firſt, to legitimate the word honourable, which I had 
uſed,” and which has its due propriety in matters of 
trade, tho' not in the ſame acceptation as it gene- 
rally receives in common affairs; and ſecondly, to 
let the Tradeſman ſee how deeply the honour, that 


is, the credit of trade is concerned in the punctual 
payment 
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payment of bills of exchange; and the like of pro- 
miſſory notes, for in point of credit there is no dif- 
ference, tho'.in.matter of form there is. 
Ap now I have mentioned the form of a. bill, 
and the difference there is between a bill of exchange 
and a promiſſory note, I think the Tradeſman will 
not take it ill that I give a little direction about the 
form of both: a Tradeſman in London may perhaps 
think himſelf ill uſed, in being dictated to in ſuch a 
caſe, and think it is to ſuppoſe he cannot read, and 
that he ſhould be ſent to ſchool again to learn his 
horn-book ; but all inſtruction is to the ignorant; 
they that know it may pals it over, it is not writ- 
ten for them; and they that are ignorant will not 
be angry if, they find here what may inform. them, 
without putting them to the mortification of expo- 
ſing their ignorance by doing a thing wrong, which 
they may ſo eaſily ſee how to do right. 78 

Turkx are a great many variations in the draw- 
ing bills from foreign countries, according as the 
cuſtom and uſages of merchants direct, and accord- 
ing as the coins and rates of exchange differ, and 
according as the ſame terms are 7 under- 
ſtood in ſeveral places; as the word U/ance and two 
Uſance, which is a term for the number of days 
given for payment, after the date of the bill ; and 
tao this is a thing particularly relating to merchants, 
and to foreign commerce, yet as the nature of bills 
of exchange is pretty general, and that ſomerimes 
an inland Tradeſman, eſpecially in ſea-port towns, 
may. be obliged to make foreign accepted bills in 
payment for their goods; or if they have money to 
ſpare (as ſometimes it is an inland 'Tradeſman's 
good luck to have) may be asked to diſcount ſuch 
bills; I ſay, on this account, and that they may 
know the value of a foreign bill when they ſee it, 


and hoy far it has to run, before it be demanded, 
Aa 4 I think 
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I think it not foreign to the caſe before me, to give 
them the following account. | 8 

1. As to the times of payment in foreign bills of 
exchange, and the terms of art ordinarily uſed by 
merchants in drawing, and expreſs'd in the ſaid bills; 
the times of payment are, as above, either (1.) At 
fight ; which is to be underſtood, not the day it is 
. preſented, but three days (call'd days of grace) af- 
ter the bill is accepted: (z.) Uſance: (3.) Two 
Uſance. There are alſo uſages of towns and places 
during the great fairs held in thoſe places; as a bill 
drawn upon a merchant at Madrid during the great 
fair there, and accepted in the fair, is payable at 
four months; at Lyons the like is three months, and 
at Frankfort au main is fix months. But to ſpeak 
of the words Uſance, and Two Uſance only, which 
are the terms generally us'd now in drawing bills in 
foreign trade, they are underſtood as follows: 


Us ance between London and all the towns in the 
States General's dominions, and alſo in the pro- 
vinces now called the Auſtrian Netherlands, is 
one month: and Two Uſance is two months; 
reckoning not from the acceptance of the bill, 
but from the date of it. | 
Us Ax ck between London and Hamburgh, is two 
months, Venice is three months; and Double 
Uſance, or Two Uſance, is double that time. 
UsANck payable at Florence or Leghorne, is two 
months; but from thence payable at London, 
Uſance is three months. 
Us ance from London to Roan or Paris, is one 
month; but they generally draw at a certain 
number of days, uſually twenty one days fight. 
Usance from London to Seville is two months; 
as likewiſe between London and Lisbon, and 
Oporto, to or from. 
. | UsANCR 
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Us Ax cE from Genoa to Rome is payable at Rome 
ten days after ſight. 

Usance between Antwerp and Genoa, Naples or 
Meſſina, is two months, whether to or from. 
Usance from Antwerp or Amſterdam, payable 

at Venice, is two months, payable in Ra 


THERE are abundance of niceties in the accept- 
ing and paying of bills of exchange, eſpecially fo- 
reign bills, which I think needleſs to enter upon - 
here; but this I think I ſhould not omit, namely, 
Tux if a man pays a bill of exchange before 
it is due, tho he had accepted it, if the man to 
whom it was payable proves a bankrupt after he has 
received the money, and yet before the bill becomes 
due, the perſon who voluntarily paid the money be- 
fore it was due, ſhall be liable to pay it again to the 
remitter ; for as the remitter delivered his money to 
the drawer, in order to have it paid again to ſuch. 
perſons as he ſhall order, it is, and ought to be in 
his power to divert the payment by altering the bill, 
and make it payable to any other perſon whom he 
thinks fit, during all the time between the accep- 
tance and the day of payment. k. 

Tuts has been controverted, I know in ſome 
caſes, but I have always found, that by the moſt 
experienced merchants, and eſpecially in places of 
the greateſt buſineſs abroad, it was always given in 
favour of the remitter, viz. that the right of guid- 
ing the payment is in him, all the time the bill is 
running; and no bill can or ought to be paid before 
it is due, without the declared aſſent of the remit- 
ter, ſignified under his hand, and atteſted by the 
publick notary. | 
Tux are, I fay, abundance of niceties in the 
matter of foreign exchanges, and in the manner of 
drawing, accepting and proteſting bills; as alſo in 
the calculating the value of the coins they are py: | 

able 
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able in, and payable for, reducing them into a pro- 
portioned value to one another, which if I ſhould 
enter into an enquiry about here, it would be 
needful to deſcribe all the ſeveral coins, as well real 
as imaginary, that are uſually mentioned in exchan- 
ges, waich would be too long for this work; and as 
Jam now {peaking with, and have confined my diſ- 
courſe in this work to the inland tradeſmen of Eng- 
land, I think it would be as unprofitable to them to 


meddle with this, as it would be difficult to them to 


underſtand it. | | | 
1 return therefore to the ſubje& in hand, as well 
as to the people to whom I have all along directed 


my diſcourſe. | 


 Txro' the inland tradeſmen do not, and need not 


acquaint themſelves with the manner of foreign ex- 


changes, yet there is a great deal of buſineſs done 
by exchange among ourſelves, and at home, and in 
which our inland trade is chiefly concerned; and as 
this is the reaſon why I ſpeak ſo much, and repeat 
it ſo often to the tradeſman for whoſe inſtruction I 
am writing, thathe ſhould maintain the credit of his 


bills, fo it may not be amiſs to give the Tradeſman 


ſome directions concerning ſuch bills. 


1. A very great part of the bills drawn out of 
the ſeveral counties in England upon the tradeſmen 
in London, ſuch as factors and ware-houſe-keepers, 
are made payable to the general receivers of the ſe- 
veral taxes and duties, cuſtoms and exciſes which 
are levied in the country in ſpecie, and the money 
is remitted by thoſe collectors and receivers on ac- 
count of thoſe duties; this generally appears by the 
bills or endorſements, which often mention it in 
theſe words, for his Majeſty's uſe; in this caſe a de- 
fault of payment of any of theſe bills, after being 
accepted, expoſes the 'Tradeſman to the terror as 
well as to the terrible operation of an extent; which 

would, 
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would, at Jeaft might be to his utter ruin and undo- 
ing; not only his credit is blaſted, but his whole 


fortune and figure is demoliſhed at once, for an ex- 
tent tears all to pieces. | 


2. Hr is to conſider, that in other bills where 
there is not the immediate hazard of an extent, yet 
the bills themſelves paſs frequently from one hand 
to another by endorſement, and if the bill comes 
to be proteſted afterwards and returned, it goes 
back again thro' all thoſe hands with this mark of 
the Tradeſman's diſgrace upon it, namely, that it 
has been accepted, but that the man who accepted 
it is not able to pay it, than which nothing can ex- 
poſe the Tradeſman more. 


3. He is to conſider that the grand characteri- 
ſtick of a Tradeſman, and by which credit is ra- 
ted, is this of paying his bills wel} or i]. If any 
man goes to the neighbours or dealers of a Tradeſ- 
man to enquire of his credit, his fame in buſineſs, 
which is often done upon almoſt every extraordina- 
ry occaſion, the firſt queſtion is, how does he pay 
his bills? As when we go to a maſter or miſtreſs 
to enquire the character of a maid-ſervant, one of 
the felt queſtions generally is of her probity, Is ſhe 
boneft ? ſo here, if you will be able to judge the 
man, your firſt queſtion. is, What for a paymaſter 
is he? How does he pay his bills? Strongly intima- 
ting, and indeed very reaſonably, that if he has 
any credit; or any regard to his credit, he will be 
{ure to pay his bills well; and if he does not pay 
his bills well, he cannot be ſound at bottom, becauſe 
he would never ſuffer a ſlur there, if it were poſſi- 
ble for him to avoid it. On the other hand, if a 
Tradeſman pays his bills punctually, let whatever 
other ſlur be upon his reputation, his credit will 
hold good. I knew a man in the city, who upon 
all 
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all occaſions of buſineſs iſſued promiſſory notes, or 
notes under his hand, at ſuch or ſuch a time, and 


it was for an immenſe ſum of money that he gave 


out ſuch notes: ſo that they became frequent in 
trade, and at length people began to carry them 
about to diſcount, which leſſened the gentleman ſo 
much (tho he was really a man of ſubſtance) that 
his bills went at laſt at 20 per cent. diſcount, or 
more; and yet this man maintained his credit by 
this, that tho' he would always take as much time 


as he could get in theſe notes, yet when they came 


due they were always punctually paid to a day; no 
man came twice for his money. 

THrs was a trying caſe, for tho? upon the mul- 
titude of his notes that were out, and by reaſon of 
the large diſcount given upon them, his credit at 
firſt ſuffered exceedingly, and men began to talk 
very dubiouſly of him; yet upon the punctual dif- 
charge of them when due, it began preſently to be 
taken notice of, and ſaid openly how well he paid 
his notes; upon which preſently the rate of his diſ- 


count fell, and in a ſhort time all his notes were at 


par; ſo that punctual payment, in ſpight of rumour 
(and of a rumour not ſo ill grounded as rumours 


generally are) prevailed, and eſtabliſned the credit 


of the perſon, who was indeed rich at bottom, but 
might have found it hard enough to have ſtood it, 
if as his bills had a high diſcount upon them they 
had been ill paid too. All which confirms what I 
have hitherto alledged, namely, of how much con- 
cern it is for a Tradeſman to pay his bills, and pro- 
miſſory notes very punctually. 

I might argue how much it is in his intereſt to do 
ſo, and how it enables him to coin as many bills as 
he pleaſes; in ſhort, a man whoſe notes are current- 
ly paid, and the credit of whoſe bills is eſtabliſh'd 
by their being punctually paid, has an infinite ad- 
vantage in trade; he is a bank to himſelf, he on 

uy 
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buy what bargains he pleaſes, no advantage in bu- 
ſineſs offers but he can graſp at it, for his notes are 
as current as another man's caſh; if he buys at time 
in the Country, he has nothing to do bur to order 
them to draw for their money when it is due, and 
he gains all the time given in the bills into the bar- 

ain. 

: Ir he knows what he buys, and how to put it 
off; he buys a thouſand pounds worth of goods at 
once, ſells them for leſs time than he buys them at, 
and pays them with their own money. I might 
ſwell this diſcourſe to a volume by itſelf, to ſet out 
the particular profit that ſuch a man may make of 
his credit, and how he can raiſe what ſums he will, 
by buying goods, and by ordering the people who 
he is to pay in the country, to draw bills on him : 
Nor is it any loſs to thoſe he buys of, for as all the 
remitters of money know his bills, and they are 
currently paid, they never ſcruple delivering their 
money upon his bills, ſo that the countryman or 
manufacturer is effectually ſupplied, and the time 
given in the bill is the property of the current dealer 

on whom they are drawn, | 
Bur then let me add a caution here for the beſt 
of tradeſmen not to neglect, viz. As the Tradeſ- 
man ſhould take care to pay his bills and notes cur- 
rently, ſo, that he may do it, he muſt be careful 
what notes he iſſues out, and how he ſuffers others 
to draw on him. He that is careful of his reputa- 
tion in buſineſs, will alſo be cautious not to let any 
man he deals with over-draw him, or draw upon 
him before the money drawn for is due: and as to 
notes promiſſory, or under his hand, he is careful 
not to give out ſuch notes but on good occaſions, 
and where he has the effects in his hand to anſwer 
them; this keeps his caſh whole, and preſerves his 
ability of performing and punctually paying when 
the notes become due; and the want of this W 
as 
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has ruined the reputation of a 'Tradeſman many 
times, when he might otherwiſe have preſerved 
himſelf in as good credit and condition as other men. 
Al theſe cautions are made thus needfal- on ac- 
> - Count of that one uſeful maxim, that the Tradeſ. 
man's ALL depends upon his puctual complying 
with the payment of his bills. I conclude this 
work with obſerving that many tradeſmen, in the F 
country eſpecially, being ignorant of the form of 
drawing bills, it may be uſeful to give them ſuch 
forms as will always paſs with the beſt and moſt ex- 
perienced dealers, as follows : 


1. the form of a bill drawn for money remitted, 
and payable at a certain time after fight or 
acceptance: EEE” | 


Norwich, Avg. 6. 1725. Exchange for I. 25 oo oc 


SIR, - E 
XI fourteen days after fight hereof, ; pray pay 
to Mr. A — B- or to his order, 


the ſum of twenty and five pounds, value received 
of him, and place the ſame to account, as per ad- 
vice from, 22 | 


SIR, | 
Tour very bumble Servant, 51 


To Mr. E F at the 
Golden Cock in Cornhil, London. C. D. 


2 Tas form of a bill drawn for money lent, 
and drawn payable from the date of the bill: 


Cole 
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Colrheſter, Aug, 10, 1725. Exchange for J. 43 15 o7 


4 

T fourteen days air the date hereof, p 
{ to pay to Mr. fs B— or to his order, 
forty and three pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and ſeven 
pence, value in account, as per advice. 


| SIR, 
* Tour moſt bumble ſervant, 

To Mr. Fame 6. 

| Metchant in London. D. Ee 


3. Oruxx circumſtances may alter the FRY as 
when a bill is drawn payable to another, but 
without any endorſer, the perſon uſual being 

| lately deceaſed ; then the form isas follows: 


| | London, Aug. 17, 1725. Exchange for J. 100 oo, oo 


Sin, | | 
T "a days . the date hereof, pray 
y to Mr. oy a Lacy the ſum of one hun- 


dred pounds ſterling, value of himſelf, and place it 
to account, as per advice. 


Your moſt bumble ſervant, 


— 


To Mr. 2 B. — near F G 
 Blackwell-hall, London. 2 a 


4. AxorkER form is, when your friend that 
you draw upon knows that you intend ſuch a 
- particular draught, and has conſented you 
ſhould, then you draw thus : 


London, 


—z— 
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London, Ang. 6. 1725. Exchange for 30 00 oo 
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T fourteen days after fight hereof, pray pay 
to Mr. George St. George, or _ the ſum 
| of thirty pounds, as per your own order, value in 
1 your fal 2 place the ſame to account of, 
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3 | Tour moſt bumble Servant, 
To Mr. Homo [coo ; 112 
in — London. G K. 


| . Axorkxx is, when there needs no advice, 
14 as is often the caſe, then thus: 


London, Aug. 6, 1725. Exchange for 1, 37 18 06 


Srx, 


A* fourteen days after the date hereof pleaſe 
to pay to Mr. K-—- M-— or his order, the 
ſum of thirty ſeven pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and 
ſix pence, without farther advice, value received. 


Dur moſt bumble Servant, 


To Mr. Ral. * 588 
To Me. nj | Q. O. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


HE ſucceſs of this undertaking, and the kind 
reception the performance has met with, is ſo 
well known, that I need do no more than 
— mention it as a reaſon of what is to follow, 
namely, that the volume 8 ſwell'd beyond its in- 
tended bulk, by the neceſſary abundance of the ſubject, 
and there not being room to bring in ſome things which 
the author had otherwiſe enlarg'd upon, he is call'd upon 
to communicate them to the world, even by many of the 
readers, who, finding them only hinted at in abridg'd 
terms, and thinking them as neceſſary as any other part 
of the work, are deſirous to have the whole finiſhed for 
their own and the general advantage. | 
W ſhall in this Supplement, however, confider the 
topicks we propoſe to handle in it, only as relative to the 
foregoing ſheets ; for after all, the ſubject is ſo copious 
that we ſhall be oblig'd to leave a great many uſeful and 
neceſſary things untouched; which will furniſh out a Second 
Voltume, and will then complete all that is neceſſary to be 
ſaid on this important Head, and will together, we may 
venture to ſay, make a finiſh'd Work of it, by taking in all 
that is neceſſary for a young tradeſman to underſtand, or 
Vor. I. B b for 
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for a more mature one to praiſe ; we intending the ſecond 
and laſt Volume to be equally uſeful to all claſſes of Tradeſ- 
men, the old as well as the young, as the firſt is more par- 
ticularly applicable to the latter. 

W1rTH regard, however, to this Supplement, the editor 
(himſelf a tradeſman) is ſo confidering of his fellow ſhop- 
keep ers, and fo far from incroaching upon them in it, that 
he gives notice, that to all thoſe who have bought the 
book, this ſupplement ſhall be deliver d gratis: By which 
— be fully convinc'd, he makes no gain of the in- 
creaſe. | 


4 — 


— ————_— 


H. I. 


Of the Tradeſman borrowing Money to carry on his 
Trade, and paying Intereſt for it : And a word 
or two of Extortion, Diſcounting, &c. 


M ANY are the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the poor 
Tradeſman, when he comes to be firaiten'd for 
money in his buſineſs ; no man is able to judge of them 
but they who fall into the calamity of them ; and many 
are the ſhifts and turns, the projects and contrivances 
tradeſmen are driven to by the neceſſity of their circum- 
ſtances to get out of thoſe ftraits and difficulties ; which 
tho* they are not always ſucceſsful, and when they are ſo, 
always leave him in a ſtate of decreaſe worſe and weaker 
than they find him: yet as ſometimes they do ſucceed, 
and at leaſt do extricate him out of the immediate diffi- 
_ culty that preſſes and pinches him at that time, he thinks 
all the reſt worth venturing ; as a man drowning in the 
ſea, will land, and get on ſhore upon the coaſt that is 
before him, tho' he knows it to be an uninhabited iſland, 
where he is almoſt ſure to periſh, with all other kind of 
extremities, ſuch as cold, nakedneſs, want of habita- 
tion, afliftance, and at laſt, mere want of bread or food. 
But the matter is, while he is ſwimming, the water is at 
his mouth; if he does not make the land, or ſtretch out 
his limbs a few more ſtrokes, he finks and drowns that 
very moment: On the ſhore he may die, but here he 
muſt ; here he ſees immediate deſtruction, there he ſees 
xamediate life: what if it be but the delay * * 

ours : 
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hours? tis better in proſpect than ſinking that moment 
into the ſea, | 
Just thus the diſtreſs'd Tradeſman, he ſees himſelf in 
an ocean of buſineſs, and on that account involv'd in dit- 
ficulties, ſurrounded with the importunities of his bills ; 
other demands alſo come thick upon him, debts come 
ſlowly in, money is wanting, and what can he do? He 
has, perhaps, committed ſome of the miſtakes caution'd 
againſt in the preceding chapter; he has launch'd out of 
his depth in trade, he has taken too great credit while 
his credit was good, and given too great credit to thoſe 
whoſe credit was not ſo good ; his payments did not 
come due before their payments were due alſo, and ſhould 
have been made to anſwer em: But the difference lies here, 
when their payments are due, they can treſpaſs upon their 
credit, and put him off with words inſtead of money, 
from one day to another, and perhaps from one week 
and month to another, But bills are drawn on him 
from the country, payable at the preciſe time that his 
debts are due, Po the countrymen cannot ftay for their 
money : 'Theſe bills are accepted, that he cannot avoid, 
and his credit is at ſtake, and in the utmoſt ſtate of de- 
ſperation if they are not paid; for, as I obſerv'd, if the 
tradeſman does not pay his bills currently when they are 
accepted and become 2 he not only weakens his credit 
with his creditor, or employer who draws, but with 
the whole town. Bills run — one tradeſman to ano- 
ther, then to the Goldſmith, or to the Bank, and are 
endors d from hand to hand, and every one of theſe hears 
of it if the tradeſman delays payment: His credit ig 
bandied about at the diſcretion of every little fellow, nay, 
at the diſcretion of thoſe that have no diſcretion : He is 
inſulted at his door by thoſe that demand payment; and 
on the Exchange, when the people meet there through 
. whoſe hands the bills may have paſs'd. Sir, ſays a 
merchant to his cuſtomer that paid that bill to him for 
money, what did you give me that bill for? I can't 
get the money. Not the money, Sir! ſays the cuſtomer, 
why, the bill is due, and I thought he had been a very 
man ; ſure your people have not been with him for 
it; or if they have been at his houſe, they did not ſpeak 
with him, I tell you, ſays the merchant, they have both 
been there, and have ſpoken with him too, but he put 
them off from time to time ; I thought he had been a 
B b 2 good 
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man too, but I find he is a ſhuffling fellow. Nell, 
Sir, ſays the cuſtomer, being a man in good credit, 7 beg 
your pardon, I would not have given you the trouble if 
I had not thought it had been good, and wou'd have 
been currently paid : 17 ſend your man to me as ſoon 
as you come home, and III pay the money: But I'll take 
no more bills upon him, I'll warrant you. 

TE merchant ſends back the bill, and his cuſtomer 
ſolves his owncredit by paying the money, but the tradeſ- 
man's credit ſuffers indelible reproach ; and neither of 
theſe two dealers (to be ſure) will trade with him, or 
take his bills any more, The laſt man having taken 
back the bill, ſends it once more for payment, and with 
reproaches ſufficient, and ſuch bitter words as wound the 
tradeſman's ears, as well as his credit; but what can he 
do? he has not money: he may go and dun thoſe that 
owe him enough to reſtote him, and anſwer all his de- 
mands ; but they are in the ſame condition, and give 
him only words ; ſo he is forced to put off again; and 
what is the conſequence ? why, this man returns the bill 
to another, and he to another ; till at laſt, he that had it 
out of the country being concern'd for the clothier that 
drew it, or perhaps doubting the clothier too, and willing 
to keep two ſtrings, as We call it, to the bow, ſatisfies 
himſelf not to return the bill, but ſends an officer to the 
diſtreſs'd tradeſman, and arreſts him for the money: 
This part brings an increaſe of miſchief to him. Firſt, 
There's farther diſgrace, for, he is fain to be beholden 
to friends to bail him; and that, by the way, is expoſing 
him too; and {ſometimes of as bad a kind as any: Then 
there are the charges to the officers for their dear-bought 
civility; and at the offices, and to an attorney; and 
after all, he is oblig*d to pay the bill as ſoon as he gets a 
little caſh, with all the charges of the plaintiff too. 

Trvs, for a bil} of 40 or 501. he is publickly expoſed 
and perſonally inſulted ; is perplex'd and pitifully plun- 
der'd ; and when he makes an end of it, as he muſt do, 
he pays perhaps firſt and laſt five, or fix, or ſeven pounds 
charges; and at the ſame time, the perſon ſuing him fails 
not to rail plentifully at him to.the clothier in the country, 
by which means his credit is as much ſunk with him, 10 
zhe bill is paid, as if it had never been paid at all. 

Now take the 'tradeſman in the middle of his firſt 
anxieties upon ſuch a caſe as this, and before it _— 
this 
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this length; the bill is ee on ſuch a day, and that 
day is at hand, and perhaps he has more bills running 
upon him, at the ſame time; the proſpect is frightful, 
and he is in the utmoſt perplexity 4 it: His credit, 
which he knows is the bafis of his whole poſterity, is at 
ſtake, and in the utmoſt danger; if his credit is gone, he 
is gone; he has, as is {aid before, launch'd out too far; 
and tho' he has ſufficient to pay all his debts, if he was 
to wind up, and every body was to pay him what they 
owe ; yet, as he 1s not giving over, and he has given 
large credit, and cannot get his money in, what ſhall he 
do ? he ſees ruin juſt at the door, what courſe muſt he 
take? I'll enlarge upon the diſtreſs'd part again. But 
firſt let us ſee the ſnare before him, that is the preſent 
point in hand. Juſt in this diſtreſs comes a 5 
ſcrivener to him, who knows not a word of all this, an 
the man's credit being yet perfectly good, makes an offer 
to him to lodge ſome money in his hands, (fo he calls it, 
pretending tis from a client who has ſome money to diſ- 
poſe of, and wants a good man to take it) and that being 
ſatisfied in him, order'd him to come and make him the 
offer. (Theſe are the common preambles of ſuch gentle- 
men, who, before the publick funds took up all the looſe 
money in the kingdom, uſed to find it difficult to get 
their clients money put out.) In a word, he offers to lend 
him 500/. upon intereſt. 

Tu tradeſman ſecretly ſurpriz'd with joy at the offer, 

Ft prudently makes ſome hefitations at Crew ſo 
arge a ſum, making a preamble likewiſe on his ſide 
about the hard ſhift of paying intereſt for money in trade, 
yet boldly at laſt accepts the offer, and takes the money: 
away he goes home fully furniſh'd, pays his bills honour- 
ably, and the flood that was breaking in upon him is 
thus damm'd out for the preſent, ſo he is made eaſy for 
that time. 

Ar rER ſome time, other propoſals, of like kind, come 
in, and he is offer'd fi ve . pounds more by another 
perſon, and ſo on, till the man embarks him elf to the 
tune of four or five thouſand pounds Joan, for which he 
ſtands charged with a certain dead payment of two hun- 
dred end fifty pounds a year intereſt-money, which muſt 
be paid, and that, as currently too, as a Bill of Exchanoe, 
or the conſequence is diſmal ; the leaſt baulk of the in- 
tereſt is a hint to the creditor to call in the principal. 
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Eur let us go back to the tradeſman at his firſt bor- 
rowing : As ſoon as he has got the money, he pays all 

his bills off, as I ſaid above; and having by this means, 
perhaps, a thouſand pounds or two in caſh, and which to 

im is a tempting article, he falls preſently into this falſe 
logick with himſelf : Well, ſays he, it is true, here's a 
great annual payment to go out for intereſt ; but what 
then? Sure I may afford to pay five pounds per Cent. for 
money ; I am ſure I get ten per Cent. by all the goods I 
ſell, and 'tis hard if I ſhould be hurt by paying out five 
per Cent. I can be in no danger; tis only increaſing my 
buſineſs a little, and I ſhall do well enough: and upon 
this, having, as I ſaid, one thouſand, or ſuppoſe two 
thouſand pounds of the money in his caſh-cheſt, which 
gives life to his adventurous thoughts, away he goes to 

is counting houſe, and writes large orders into the 
country for goods, which come readily up, and he ſees 
his ſhop or his ware-houſe piled up to 8 ceiling with 
bales, and then he goes among his cuſtomers to bring 
them in to buy, — they all go off: So far as this all is 
well; but give me leave to add, there is death in the 
pot; tis all but like a patient in a violent diſeaſe, taking 
a ſtrong opiate to doſe his ſenſes, · and aſſuage the imme- 
diate torment; for they perform no cure, but their 
ſtrength being expended, the pains return with more vio- 
lence than ever, and the opiate muſt not only be renew'd 
but increas'd, nay, perhaps doubled in quantity, tilt at 


laſt it becomes mortal itſelf, and he is kill'd by the very 


medicine which he apply'd to for cure : 

To apply the ſimile, which is appoſite and pointed to 
the caſe, and in my experience of things, I have ſeen it 
thus, (v/s.) that a tradeſman taking in money thus upon 
intereſt, and running farther into trade upon credit, has 
been forc'd to ſtop at laſt, that is to ſay, to break, tho 
with fifty thouſand pounds in his hand upon intereſt, and 
yet has had a much larger ſum owing him, and in good 
debts too ; ſo that upon this ſtop he has been able to pay 
twenty ſhillings in the pound, and have a good eſtate 
left, having only time given him for payment. 

Bur then take it with you too; tho' upon winding 
up the bottom, ſuch a tradeſman has been able to ſhew 
an over-balance, and to have ſufficient to pay as above, 
tho' even that is a kind of prodigy too in trade; yet, as 


I ſaid, it was upon winding off the bottom, and the 
bottom 
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bottom muſt be wound off too to do it, for ſuch a tradeſ- 
man cannot expect to go on, till the bottom is wound off; 
and then, as his integrity appear'd, and as far as his re- 
maining ſtock will allow, he might trade again, but very 
little farther. 

Bur it will neceſſarily occur to enquire to the caſe as 
ſtated above, Where is the Tradeſman's error? and if he 
had borrowed five thouſand pounds, and had two of it 
to ſpare, what ſhould he do ? muſt he keep a dead caſh, 
and pay intereſt for money he did not employ ? was not 
trading with it, the way to pay the intereſt of it? and 
the only way too to do it with advantage, ſo as to do 
himſelf no harm by the intereſt, ſeeing he could make 
ten per Cent by the trade, and paid but five per Cent. 
where then was he in fault ? 

My anſwer to this, tho' it may ſeem difficult, is very 

lain. 

: Tax Tradeſman wasembarraſs'd ; he had committed a 
fault at firſt : he had, as I call it above, launch'd out 
beyond himſelf, out of his depth in trade : he had taken 
too much credit, and given too much credit; or, as the 
dulneſs of his debtors made it prove, he had given too 
long credit, and taken too ſhort ; ſo that his payments 
became due before his people whom he had truſted, could 
pay, and this had drawn bim into debt by the baſeneſs 
of his cuſtomers, and he was at his wits end for money: 
Now to deliver him from this diſtreſs, and juſt in the 
criſis of his affairs, comes a kind offer, and another, and 
and another, and he takes in five thouſand pounds upon 
intereſt, and with this he diſcharges all his immediate 
demands, and he has two thouſand pounds in caſh, 

Tuvus far is very well; but this three thouſand pounds 
which he had paid off, tho' it clear'd his hands of the 
bills running at that time upon him, and perhaps of ſome 
new payments growing due, had not, we'll ſuppoſe, 
clear'd all the demands which were like to grow upon 
him, before he could receive an equal value of the debts 
which he had abroad ; but that thoſe demands yet be- 
hind, would come upon him till, before he ſhould be 
able to get his own debts in to an{wer them, and then, 
notwithſtanding the great ſupply he had receiv'd, he 
would be in the very ſame condition which he was in 
before ; with this addition to his misfortunes, which he 
had not before, namely, if his 1 ſuffer'd the leaſt 
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ſhock now, the lenders would all come upon him for 
their money, and call it in, perhaps, all together. 

Bur had he acted with due prudence, he ſhould firſt 
have conſider d his circumſtances at the time of borrow- 
ing, as a falſe oy 5 which he ongat throughly, and effec- 
tually, to have deliver'd himſelf from, and in rhe firſt 
place 12 kind loan which his friends had made him. 

Hx ſhould have taken care then, with the utmoſt dili- 
gence and application, to have got in ſome of his debts, 
rubb'd up his debtors, as they call it, the backwardneſs 
of whoſe payments had run — into ſuch difficulties, 
and oblig'd him to take ſuch deſperate meaſures, to ſup- 
port his affairs. And, | 

3. As he muſt, or ought to remember (for a tradeſ- 
man is ſuppos'd always, both to know and conſider) 
that credit cannot be bought too dear, or valued too high; 
he ought to have ſtopp'd his hand from buying, and 
forborn to launch farther out, till he was ſure things 
would come round in time to anſwer his bills. 

Ox the contrary, neglecting this caution, and running 
into the ſame miſtake he was in at firſt, and that too 
raſhly, and before he had effectually recover'd the blow; 
at the end or revolution of another period of payment, 
he finds himſelf juſt in the ſame dilemma that he had 
been in before, and having no more friendly offers of 
Joan preſenting themſelves, he ſuffers a blot upcn his 
reputation for want of paying his bills: this ſpreads 
among the people who had lent him money upon intereſt, 
and they call in their money, which gives him the mor- 
tal wound, and he never recovers ; a commiſſion of bank- 
rupt follows, and the man is undone, tho'able at bottom 
to pay twenty ſhillings in the pound. 

He that borrows upon intereſt ſhould be ſure to apply 
the loan to cure that wound, or ſtop that breach, which 
made it firſt neceflary to him to borrow ; or elſe, the 
loan finks him deeper into the calamity than it found 
him : He ought to confider, whether he may not be as 
hard diſtreſs'd to pay back the loan, as he was to pay 
what the loan paid for him, and whether he may not want 
money as much then, as now. 

THrzas is a vulgar error in trade concerning borrowing 
money upon intereſt ; ſome think no man ſhould borrow 
money upon intereſt, but he whoſe neceſſity obliges him 
to do it, for the immediate ſupport of his credit, and 
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preventing his ruine, which is perhaps threaten'd, and 
that then, as ſoon as he is able to refund it, he ſhould 
pay it off again, to rid himſelf of the dangerous expence 
in the payment of intereſt ; and thoſe are of opinion, that 
no tradeſman can afford to pay intereſt for money: This, 
[ think is, indeed, carrying the thing to a more rigid ex- 
treme than it ought to be carry'd, and there may be ſome 
exceptions to this, as there are to moſt general rules, 

For, on the contrary, tis the man that has a flowing 
trade, and the command of his buſineſs, that drives a 


great ready money trade, and is ſure not to truſt any man 


longer than other men truſt him, and that reſolves never 
to do otherwiſe ; if this man pay intereſt for as much 
more money than he has, cr for as much as he can readily 
employ, it will never hurt him: the running out in too 
much trade, muſt be when the tradeſman takes ſhort cre- 
dit, and gives long ; en the contrary, he that buys at fix 
months, and ſells tor three months, unleſs it be that the 
men he gives credit to, take more time than they agree 
for, he can never run out, unle!'s the goods he buys do 
not ſell. | 

Some ready-money'd traders, are yet oblig'd to k 
ſuch vaſt ſtocks of goods by them unſold, that they are 
ſometimes ruin'd that way; but he that buys for credit, 
and ſells for ready money, or very {mall credit, is always 
ſafe ; he can never run out, and he is the only man that 
can ſafely borrow money upon intereſt, that is to ſay, for 
any conſiderable ſum; the reaſon is plain, his trade muſt 
inczeaſe with the loan he takes up, and in proportion to 
it, or elſe he hes no uſe for the money he borrows, and 
ſo will return it of courſe ; but if he ſees he can employ 
more money than he has, and that he gains more than the 
intereſt he pays will ballance, and that it returns as ſoon ; 
he knows then, how much money ſoever he borrows, he 
gains ſo much by it above the intereſt, beſides the diffe- 
rence of the credit given and taken tor exchange. 

A. finds he has bought the value of three thouſand 
pounds in ſalt peter, or Pepper, at an, India ſale ; but if 
he could buy fix thouſand pounds value at the ſame rate, 
he has a cuſtomer tor them, a very good pay-maſter, who 
will give him after the rate of eight per Cent. profit; 
whereas if he does not buy them, ſuch a man will : upon 
this he borrows three thouſand pounds, at five per Cert, 
intereſt, of a {crivener, and he buys the goods, ſells them 

again 
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again for above three per Cent. 2 more than the in. 


tereſt he pays comes to, and has his money in caſh again, 
time enough to repay the ſcrivener at his time: At this 
way of calculating, A is ſure to gain three per Cent. and 
pay all the intereſt too, ſo that he gets a large ſum by 

rrowing this money ; and if he has a return ſooner, as 
may be the caſe, then he gains {till ſo much more, as the 
difference of the money comes to, at five per Cent. per 
Ann. for the difference of time. 

Ox the other hand, he that gives longer credit than he 
takes, tho' he gains ten per Cert. and pays but five per 
Cent. may ſave nothing : Example ; ſuppoſe he is truſted 
but fix months, and he truſts his cuſtomers twelve months, 
if he pays five per Cent. intereſt for the money, and yet 
ſhould {1 the goods for ten per Cent. profit, it's plain he 
gains nothing, and acts with diſadvantage into the ac- 
count, (viS.) that he runs the riſque of the perſon he 
truſts, and makes no profit, either for trouble or 
hazard. 

Br truſting his cuſtomers twelve months, I am not ſug- 
geſting that any tradeſman in his wits, ſells his goods b 
contract for twelve months truſt, ſo that he cannot aſl 
for his money as due under twelve months ; but I ſpeak 
this upon the ordinary uſage of trade, and which is 
always explain'd in the former work : A wholeſale man 
deals with another tradeſman, ſuppoſe a ſhop-keeper ; 
he trades with him upon the general credit of his deal- 
ing; the ſhop-keeper goes on buying and paying, he 
does not examine when every particular parcel of goods is 
due, but he buys as he wants goods, and he pays as he can 
ſpare money ; and as he is a current man, and buys you 
quantities, he is eſteem'd a good cuſtomer ; yet if you 
come to look into his accounts, his parcels and his pay- 
ments anſwer one another, perhaps after the rate of nine 
to ten and twelve months credit, nor does he think him- 
ſelf a bad pay-maſter, or the warehouſe-man think him 
a bad chap ; and yet I muſt add, that if the warehouſe- 
man paid intereſt for his money, tho' but five per Cent. 
Fer Aun. unleſs he got more then ten Per Cent. by this 
cuſtomer, he would loſe money out of pocket by al the 
goods he ſold him. | 

This is a reflection worth every tradeſman's while to 
make, and very well to conſider of, eſpecially ſuch as in- 


cline to take up money at five per Cent. intereſt, 
| But 
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Bur beſides this, there is another particular to be con- 
ſider d in the caſe, and that is, that all the while theſe 
goods, or any part, or fag end of them lie by in the 
ware houſe unſold, all that while the poor tradeſman pays 
intereſt for the money that bought them; and this very 
article ſometimes, if duly deduced from the profits, eats 
thro' the whole bargain, and if the tradeſman would keep 
an account of profit and loſs, would deſtroy the whole 
profit of his trade. 

In a word, intereſt of money is a cankerworm in trade, 
that is to ſay, upon the tradeſman's profit ; it eats thro? 
and thro', and conſumes him unawares ; not one tradeſ- 
man in fifty ſtates to himſelf the true nature of it: it eats 
thro' his ready money, for it takes nothing for . 
but its own kind; it makes no defalcation or abatement 
for bad debts, or diſaſters of any kind; whatever loſs the 
tradeſman meets with, the uſurer muſt be paid; whoever 
the tradeſman compounds with, he makes no compoſi- 
tion, unleſs it is at laſt of all, and that he is forc'd, by 
the ruin of the tradeſman, to compound for both princi- 

| and intereſt, when, perhaps, by the mere intereſt, he 
by had his principal two or three times over : And this 
brings me to — terrible article upon a tradeſman, 
and that is Extortion. 

Ir it is thus fatal to the tradeſman to pay but the mode- 
rate intereſt of the money, at 5 per Cent which we call 
lawful intereſt, what then muſt it be when he is in- 
eroach'd upon either by the lender, or, which is as bad, 
by the procurer, or ſcrivener, or banker, under the ſly 
and rui nous articles call'd procuration, continuation, pre- 
mio, and the like? Theſe are when the poor debtor is 
apparently in need of the loan; and that it appears he is 
not in condition to refund the money: And tho' perhaps 
he has given good ſecurity for the money, ſo that they are 
in no danger of the loſing it, yet thoſe people never want 
artifices or pretences to hook in new and frequent conſi- 
derations, by way of addition to the ordinary intereſt. 

IT is too mean a ſubject for the preſent work to expoſe 
here the cuſtomary incroachmenes of uſurers, money- 
lenders, ſcriveners, c. it has been done many times, and 
ſeveral ways ; and they have been made the ſcandal of 
the times. But my buſineſs is not with them ; it is to the 


_ Tradeſmen that I am directing my argument, to admoniſh 


them againſt taking up, or borrowing money, as being 
dangerous 
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dangerous to them tho' there was no extortion practis d 
at all; and tho' they were only to pay the ſimple intereſt 
for the loan: And the reaſons are evident, the payment 
of intereſt is certain, the profits of trade are uncertain 
and doubtiul ; the tradeſman runs hazards of many 
kinds in his buſineſs, and if his profits fink at all by 
thoſe hazards, the intereſt of money, which bears ng 
Mare in the hazard, immediately breaks ſo far into his 
capital; and if any man will caſt up the hazards, and 
value them in due proportions, as nice gameſters do the 
chances of the dice, they ſhall find that if a tradeſman, 
ſuppoſe him to have no ſtock but ſuch as he borrows 
upon intereſt, was to gain 20 per Cent. by his whole ſale 
of goods; and pay but 5 per Cent. intereſt for the money, 
yet that 5 Per Cent. ſhall, in the end, be his ruin; unless 
he can be ſuppos'd to trade under two qualifications : | 


1. To give no credit. 
2. To ſuſtain no loſſes. 


THrxsE are two circumſtances which indeed I muſt 
except. But then they are ſuch as are hardly to be found 
any where in trade. It is true, I have heard of ſome 
tradeſmen who pretend to write over their counting-houſe 
door; I give, or take no credit. But ſuch, or moſt of 
them that ever I met with, who pretended to this, ought 
rather to have written, as a bold fellow did that had 
broke three times before, and ſet up a fourth time ; 


« Þ truſt nobody, aud nobody will truſt ine. 


Bur ſpeaking of Trade; where is the tradeſman that 
can live and give no credit? and where the tradeſman that 
gives credit and ſuſtains no lofles ? or at leaſt is ſecure 
that he ſhall not? And it he ſuffers loſſes, he is in an ill 
caſe to pay intereſt for money ; at leaſt he is ſo much the 
leſs able to pay intereſt, Borrowing money upon intereſt 
may, in any accidental diſtreſs, deliver a tradeſman from 
a preſent difficulty, ſupply an exigence, and anſwer the 
end juſt then before him; and would the man that bor- 
rows be immediately careful. g before, to pay off the loan, 
and the inteieſt, with all poſſible ſpeed, looking on it as a 
loſs ſuſtain'd merely for preſent relief, he would he ſo 
far in the right; 4 nothing in this diſcourſe is meant 


to perſuade a tradeſman not to borrow in an ing, 
1957 
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Bur to borrow in the exigence, and not uſe the loan 
to free him from it only, but to be prompted by it to run 
farther in, and to launch into more hufineſs, when he 
has embarraſs'd himſelf too much by the ſame inadver- 
tence before ; this, is _— but going to work imme- 
diately to deprive himſelf of the — which the loan 
might have been of to him, and effectually ſecuring to 
himſelf the return of that very calamity, which the loan 
wou'd, had it been rightly apply'd, have ſav'd him 
LE r every tradeſman be cautious how he increaſes his 
trade upon a borrow'd ſtock ; if he has a capital ſtock of 
his own, yet he ought to be careful, and keep within 
bounds ; but to launch out upon a borrow'd fund, is, in 
ſhort, putting to fea in a ſtorm, and quitting a fafe har- 
bour for a hazardous voyage; tis in trade, juſt what a 
ſeaman is on a lee ſhore, it his anchor come home, and 
he cannot ride out the ſtorm, he is infallibly loſt, nothing 
can ſave him from running aſhore among the rocks, where 
he muſt be daſh'd to pieces without remedy. 

THrzrz is a very unhappy practice, lately grown into 
uſe among the more neceſſitous part of tradeſmen, 
and which is infallibly ruinous and deſtructive to them 
in the end, or at leaſt, as far as it goes: This is paſſing 
and repaſſing promiſſory notes, or bills endorſed by one 
another reciprocally, and drawn upon themſelves ; ſo it 
may be call'd, for the preſent ſupply of caſh, and ſupport 
of their affairs, and in which they are, indeed, extor- 
tioners upon themſelves. 

Tn1s miſchievous practice began principally among 
merchants, and perſons trading in foreign parts; when 
they have been at ſome extraordinary pinch for money; 
ſuppoſe it be, that the merchant has a ſhip laden with 
wines come into the river, and he wants a ſum of money 
immediately, to enter them at the cuſtom-houſe, and 

y the duties; which wines being enter'd, and duties 

paid, will preſently come to market, and reimburſe 
him the money. | 

Tut merchant, not having money enough in caſh, but 
being in full credit upon the Exchange, and having a 
| friend at Amſterdam, that he knows he may treſpaſs upon, 
and that will honour his bills, he draws upon him for 
two thouſand pounds Sterling payable at two aſance, that 
's, two months: Upon this draught be immediately 

| 2 receives 
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receives the money upon the Exchange, for the Exchange 
of London is the merchant's Bank, on ſuch occafions as 
thoſe : Having thus taken up the money on the credit of 
his bills, he lands his goods, wine, or whatever other 
s they were; ſells a large parcel of them upon the 
keys, and getting in a ſufficient ſum to anſwer it, he im- 
mediately takes care of his credit, and of his friend at 
Amſterdam ; and having ſtaid but one month, and his 
bills being payable at two months in Amſterdam, as 
above, he carefully and punctually remits two thouſand 
pounds to his friend there in good bills, to anſwer his 
firſt draught upon him ; and as he drew upon him, pay- 
able at two mſance, that is to ſay, at two months, he 
now remits the like ſum at ſance, that is, at one month, 
ſo that his friend ſeeing how careful of his honour he is, 
ftands ready to accept any bills for him another time: 
Thus far it is done with reputation; and tho' a merchant 
drawing, may have ſome ſmall loſs, by remitting ata ſhorter 
time than his draught, yet it is not confiderable, the 
ſervice done him upon ſo great an exigence requiring it, 
and merchants of the beſt figure are ſometimes obliged 
to ſerve themſelves with ready money in ſuch a manner, 
Bur to bring the caſe down to the circumſtance before 
as : Firſt, ſuppoſe the merchant finds, that though his 
wines are landed, and perhaps ſold, yet he has other 
preſſing occaſions which call for his money, and he can- 
not remit to Amſterdam as he wou'd do, to anſwer his 
draught ; hereupon he contrives another ſhift to keep the 
money another two months ; and this is by ordering his 
friend at Amſterdam, to redraw upon him at London at 
two uſance ; which he at Amſterdam does accordingly, 
and the bills being accepted here, the merchant at Am- 
ſterdam is fully ſatisfy' d, and the drawer's credit at Zon- 
aon ſtands good. | 
Bur, as I ſaid above, here the merchant at London 
becomes an extortioner upon himſelf ; for befides the loſs 
by the exchange which generally is againſt him, becauſe 
he cannot, like a man that draws or remits for the ad- 
vantage of the exchange, wait, and take it this way or 
that way, as the courſe of exchange may run to his gain; 
fo his want at firſt, and his credit at laſt calling upon 
him to draw when he had occafion, and be drawn upon 
Juſt as his bills come due, the neceſſity obliges him to run 
the riſque, and take his chance for the rate of - ex- 
change 
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change, let it happen as it will; and this is frequently 
to his diſadvantage, 

Bur beſides this, his friend muſt have his commiſſion, 
both for the payment of his bills, and again for drawing, 
with the _ of brokerage, both upon the Exchange 
of London and Amſterdam, with poſtage of letters, and 
other incidents, all ſtanding to the credit of the account 
againſt him in profit and loſs: But it does not end 
here. 

WuEN the two zſance is drawing out, and he knows 
that on ſuch a day his bills from Amſterdam become due, 
and muſt be paid, or his credit is ruin'd, and perhaps 
his friend at Amſterdam too; and being not in caſh yet 
to anſwer it, he conſiders things, and having ſtill unſpot- 
ted credit abroad, he draws for ten thouſand crowns upon 
two merchants, one at Genoa and the other at Leghorn, 
his correſpondents, at thirty days after fight, having ef- 
fects ſufficient in their hands to anſwer the payment: In 
order to back this credit, he buys two thouſand pounds 
worth of goods of the ware-houſe men in London, whom 
he deals with, ſuch as long Ells, Says, Shalloons, * 
and Spaniſo Cloths, fuch as he can currently have fix 
months credit for, and takes care to have theſe goods 
ſhipp'd, and the bills of lading ſent to his correſpondent 
before his advice of drawing the bills. 

To ſupport his credit with them alſo, he writes at the 
ſame time, that if his effects in their hands ſhould not 
ſupply in time to anſwer his bills, they ſhou'd draw upon 
ſuch another merchant at Paris on his account, to whom 
he had given direction to accept their bills; all which 
being politically done, the bills at Leghoræ and Genoa are 
accepted and paid, without the drawing upon Paris ; 
and now the merchant has transferr'd his debt from his 
friends abroad, to two or three petty ware-houſe men and 
Blackwell-hall factors at home, and he has now gotten 
fix months time for this two thouſand pounds, more than 
the four months at firſt, ſo that in all, he has enjoy'd this 
credit ten months : When this fix months are run out, 
it would be very well, and preatly to his intereſt, that he 
might be able, out of his ordinary caſh, to pay the tradeſ- 
men off ; but his other demands do not admit of it, and 
that he may not be dunn'd and diſhonour'd by ſcoundrels, 
he is fain to take the ſame courſe again, and his friends 
in Taly, that is to ſay, at Leghornu and Genoa, 1 
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been ſo generous as to accept his bills on the credit of 
his effects already in their he and ſhipp'd to them 
as above; he now tries his good friend Monfieur - - - 
banker at Paris, and draws two thouſand pounds Ster- 
ling upon him; and taking up this money upon Change, 
as before, he goes and pays off his ware-houſe men and 
factors, and perhaps buys again, to lay in ſtill a good 
bank at Leghorn and Genoa. | 
No w all this while the merchant keeps up his credit; 
his bills are all honourably accepted — paid, but ſtill 
the drawing and redrawing falls all upon him at laſt, till 
by thus frequently running the ſame round, if he will 
Ie calculate the thing, he ſhall find that he has paid 
or loſt 10 to 15 per Cent. for the uſe of this money, and, 
which is {till worſe, is in debt the principal ſum ſtill, 
one where or other, and this eats him and devours him, 
till at laſt ſome confiderable diſaſter happening abroad 
in the courſe of his affairs, he receives a blow upon his 
reputation, ſo that his bills will not be taken as formerly 
upon the Exchange, and then he is gone at once. 
Trrs drawing and remitting, as it is a fatal thing to 
a merchant, ſo unleſs it be very warily managed, it ſoon 
comes to be gueſs d at by the {tated remitters of money 
upon Exchange, and they are always jealous where they 
d a man ſo concern'd ; ſo that it ſeldom can be carry'd 
on for any long time without obſervation ; unleſs it be 
done with a vaſt variety of changing hands, and ſome- 
times names, and a very punctual anſwering every de- 
mand to a tittle, and yet at laſt it proves fatal to moſt 
that embark in it. | | 
Wren then a merchant is come to this part, and it 
comes to be no longer conceal'd, I look upon that mer- 
chant as a man loſt : But this has-carry'd me out of my 
way ; for I am not writing now to merchants,' or con- 
cerning the tradeſman with foreign affairs; but as this 
will have a reſpect to another practice among tradeſmen 
at home as dangerous in its kind, it is proper to let 
them ſee the ruinous conſequence of the like. caſes ; it 
will appear by-and-by to be very uſeful and ſeaſonable to 
the ſhop-keeper, as well as to the merchant; for theſe 
ſelf-extortioners are, in ſhort, crept in among the home- 
traders, as well as among dealers of a higher claſs, and 
are as deſtructive to one as the other ; but I refer the reſt 


to its proper place. / Pi 
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Of Diſcounting and Endorſing Bills, and of the ſcan- 
dalous Practbice of paſſing Promiſſory Notes, on 
purpoſe to borrow Money by Diſcount. 


TH ERE is ſtill another kind of trading uſury not 
included in that of borrowing money upon intereſt, 
and which. eats out the heart of a tradeſman's proſperity 
as much, if not more, than the other, eſpecially when it 
is carry'd on to any height; and this, as it is de a 
more faſhionable part of ſelf-miſchief in trade than 
uſual, and is more practis'd than ever was known be- 
fore, merits to be expos'd ; and: the young tradeſman 
ſhould be warn'd of it as of a ſecret fire, that burning 
privately, as damps burn without a flame, is yet moſt dan- 
gerous in itſelf, and the more ſo, as it\is in a manner 
undiſcover'd, that is to ſay, tis not thought ſo deſtruc - 
tive by the tradeſman as it generally proves, and by 
how much they think it leſs deſtructive, ſo much the 
more dangerous it is. 
Tunis is what they call 4zſcounting of bills : There is a 
t variety in the thing, and more than is generally 
thought of, but tis one of the caſes of which it may be 
ſaid, it conſiſts of abundance of bad particulars, — not 
one good one: I Il name ſome of the caſes which are moſt 
important, the reſt may be judg'd of by a few, and the 
tradeſman will learn from thoſe, how to avoid the miſ- 
chievous part of all the reft, and will eſpecially know 
which are the moſt dangerous; which are ſo in particu- 
lr to his ſubſtance, which to his reputation, and which 
(as ſome of them eſpecially are) to both. | 
I have mention'd before, the tradeſman's giving long 
credit, which (as I have deſcrib'd it) is in many particu». 
lar circumſtances, very prejudicial to him, and ſometimes 
ruinous ; that is, in particular, when he truſts for large 
ſums, and the perſons who he ſells to are not punctual 
to the times of payment agreed for. | 
Tux particular circumſtance of giving credit, which 
I am now ſpeaking of, relates to the dealings. of one 
tradeſmen with another; as when a manufacturer or 
maker of goods, a warehouſe man or factor, or ſuppoſe 
Vo wy Cc it 
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it be a merchant, ſells by wholeſale to a ſhopkeeper, who 
buys to ſell again by retail: this branch of trade we 
may now ſay, is one of the moſt conſiderable in the whole 
kingdom, for as the laſt conſumer is at the point or end of 
all trade, ſo the retailer is the man who diſperſes the 
goods to the laſt conſumer, and when all the reſt of our 
commerce, in which fo much art and dexterity is requir'd, 
is fully ſpoken of, it is the retailer that is the life and ſoul 
of the buſineſs ; he is the eſſential ſtandard- man between 
the conſumer and the maker : 'Thus the butcher is the 
middle or mean of trade, between the grazier who breeds 
the cattle, and the well-ſpread table where the fleſh is 
eaten ; between thoſe that feed, and thoſe that feed upon 
the beef and mutton, Ec. 

Now the retailer or ſhop-keeper comes and buys of the 
manufacturer or factor: Suppoſe it be a mercer, and he 
buys of the weaver ; or a wool len- draper, and he buys of 
the factor: Thoſe dealing for large quantities of goods, 
the weaver or factor gives them credit, ſuppoſe three to 
four or fix months time, according as they agree. 

Tu weaver having occaſion to make payment to the 
filk-man, or throwſter, or merchant of whom he buys 
| his ſilk ; or upon whatever other occafion or pretence of 
occaſion, takes a note or promiflory bill of his cuſtomer 
for the money, payable at the time agreed for payment 
when the goods were ſold. 

Tr1s in itſelf is a kind of equal, fair and juſt dealing 
on both ſides; for the buyer knows the terms of his 
agreement, and 'tis no injury to him to give bills for the 
money, and 'tis ſome advantage to the weaver or perſon 
ſelling, if he makes a right uſe of them ; for he can go 
to the ſaid filk-man, or throwſter, or merchant, and buy 
more goods, giving thoſe bills in payment ; and ſo he 
takes credit, even where perhaps he had no credit before, 
the mercer's note being given as a kind of ſecurity tor 
the money. | 

Bur this is the beſt and brighteſt part of the ſtory, 
for perhaps the weaver does not pet theſe bills, as above, 
upon the firſt delivery of his goods fold ; but on the other 
hand, the mercer being what they call, a little long- 
winded, when the time of payment comes, puts off the 
weaver for a month, or perhaps two months longer, plead- 
ing badneſs of trade, want of money, and making ſuch 
other excuſes as dull pay- maſters generally make: _ 

7 | the 
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the weaver, who on the other hand wants money to pay 
his journey- men, or, as above, to pay his filk-man, 
throwfters and merchant, tells the mercer that he is 
ftraiten'd for money too as well as he, and therefore can- 
not ftay as he propofes, but that if he cannot pay him 
yet, he muſt give him a bill or promiffory note, perhaps 
at a month, or two months, or more, as he can get him 
to do it. | 

Tuts the mercer cannot refuſe, the money being, as I 
faid, already due: Now did the weaver, as above, only 
and deliver thoſe bills to his dealers in payment, 
where his debt was already due, there was no harm in 
it, and he only transferr'd the mercer's delay, to the 
damage of the filk- man, and made him ſtay for his 
money as the mercer had oblig'd him, the weaver, to do 
before. | 
Bur the weaver wanting the money immediately, per- 
haps to pay his journey-men who cannot ſtay, or his filk- 
man, throwſter, and merchant, who, their money being 
already due, will not ſtay, and who he muſt pay or ruin 
his credit; away he goes to another kind of market, 
and which I may ſay is 2 black market of thieves to 
him, I mean the Difcounter's ; there paying an intole- 
rable extortion of ten to fifteen or twenty per Cent. pre- 
mium, he gets money lent him upon theſe bills. 


N. Y. Here you mult alſo obſerve, that he muſt in- 
dorſe the bills, ſo that all the while they run, or are un- 
paid by the mercer, he ſtands the riſque of it, and that 
is ſometimes long beyond the time of payment; if it is 
too long, ſometimes he is oblig'd to make an additional 
allowance to the firſt premium to the diſcounter. 


Nox does the oppreſſion, or the expence of it end 
here; but ſometimes, nay very oſten, the exorbitant diſ- 
counter, not content with his indorfement of the bill, re- 
quires another man to indorſe alſo, every indorſer being 
liable to make good the money in caſe the mercer ſhould 
prove infolvenr. | 

Taz inconveniencies attending this are many, and 
ſomerimes fatal to the poor weaver ; for now he is 
obliged to engage a third man for — or the money, 
and ſuch friends being not eaſy to be had, or at leaſt not 
often, he is put to this difficulty; Ct.) That he goes to 
ſame debtor of his own 2 owes him money, „ 
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that caſe cannot well refuſe him, but if the debtor be a 
good man, that is, a ſufficient man for the money, (for a 
good man, in the language of trade, is a man in good 
credit; I ſay, if he is a good man in this ſenſe) then he 
will be ſure to 1 back ſo much of the debt in his 
hand to ſecure himſelf till the bill is paid, and ſo the 
53 weaver is oblig'd to have two debts abroad, or 
nding out together to ſecure the payment of one. | 
Bur on the other hand, if the borrow'd indorſer be 
but a fo, ſo, or dull paymaſter himſelf, then he fails not 
to make the favour granted be an excuſe for delaying 
his own payment, and ſo at the ſame time that he is a 
borrower himſelf, becomes a lender in one ſenſe, that is 
to ſay, he is debtor and creditor too ; but the poor weaver 
is ill oppreſs d to be ſure, let it go which way it will. 
TukRk is yet another caſe which often pinches. him 
ſtill harder; if he cannot get a particular Bend to in- 
dorſe the bill for him, or a debtor, then he comes into 
a fatal confederacy with another tradeſman in like circum- 
ſtances with himſelf, and he having indors'd for the 
weaver, the weaver does the like for him, and ſo they 
change indorſements ; blending, in a word, not their 
credit only, but even their fortunes together, till at laſt 
he finds Fimſelf inſenſibly involv'd, and 'tis ten to one 
but a diſaſter follows, nay, and 'tis much if they do not 
fall together. | 
Ir is not eaſy to reckon up the complication of miſ- 
chiefs, which this joining together to indorſe bills, brings 
* a trader; for it is, in a word, one of the worſe ways 
of being bound, tis, as Solomon calls it, a ſtriking hands 
with a ſtranger; and if the weaver, or whatever other 
tradeſman he is, was really a ſound man at bottom, he 
may depend upon it, his fortune is imbarqu'd for a ſtorm, 
and he is as ſure to be ſhip-wreck'd in the voyage, as if 
he was already fix foot under water; for firſt, he is cer- 
tain that all the reſt are bankrupts, as he is ſure they are 
men; they could not engage in the manner they do elſe, 
for they will indorſe for any ſum, and never diſpute the 
ſecurities, but either if they indorſe for you, you muſt do 
the like for them ; or if they indorſe, they have a pert 
of the money for their own occaſions, only giving a note 
to pay ſo much again when the indors'd bill comes to be 
paid ; and this brings me to the next and moſt fatal 
article of Diſcount, and that is paſſing bills for one bs : 
k | is 
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This is done in a club; I have known ten or twelve 

tradeſmen form a club together for coining money, as they 
very well call'd it. | | 

Toxix were all good ' men in appearance, but all in 
neceſſitous circumſtances for money, ſtreighten'd and un- 
der the diſtreſs of wanting money to pay their bills. The 
ficſt ſetting out was a r to them all, and 
they coin'd bills payable from one to another, by exchang- 
ing and counterchanging, of which they rais'd about ten 
thouſand pounds ſtock. 

As thoſe bills were coin'd, they gave them out in 
payment where they owed money, or for goods bought, 
and the bills had ſome two months, ſome three, ſome 
four months to run upon them; they manag'd ſo well, 
that as the bills became due, they coin'd others, and 
paſs'd and repaſs'd them ſo many ways, either by diſ- 
counting or by buying goods upon the credit of thoſe 
bills, that their bills were always currently paid. 
Tux went on thus two or three years; ſome of them 
ſold goods by commiſſion for other men, and thoſe they 
fold currently to the ſociety, and took bills for them, 
then diſcounted thoſe bills with the money'd men, who 
always ſtand ready for ſuch things, as a hawk for a prey; 
the perſon buying the goods, and who paid for them in 
bills, ſold them again, being in his own way, to money'd 
merchants at under rate for ready money, ſo there were 
two ſupplies of ready money for one ſubſtance. 1. The 
man wi bought the goods had a ſupply by ſelling them 
again for ready money. 2. The ſeller had a ſupply by 
diſcounting the bills, and the owner of the K no 
title to his money till ſix months, which the ſeller being 
only a factor, could lengthen out to nine months, and 
ſuppoſe the ſum to be five hundred pounds, they had 
then for this a thouſand pounds in caſn among them for 
the expence of, 1. The diſcount allow'd on the bills; and 
for the loſs ſuſtain'd upon the goods, which was not felt 
at the beginning of the account, whatever it would be at 
the end. 

As it could not be long that the club or ſociety could 

o on at this rate, ſo, as it follows generally, it happen'd 

ere, that when one fail'd, he ſhook all the reſt, ſo that 
few of them could ſtand it after him, and not one of 
them above a year, or thereabours, 
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NorT#1NG can be more needfyl than to poſſeſs a you 
tradeſman of this fatal article, call'd Diſcounting ; x 
therefore I recommend it to them with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs, to enter into the particulars in their own 
thoughts; make themſelves maſters of the whole ſcheme 
of it, and avoid it as they would a houſe infected with 
the plague, | Br 5 
Tux beginning of it is a bait hard to be reſiſted; 
when the tradeſman is diſtreſs'd for want of money, an 
ſees he can come into a thouſand pounds Hering for but 
writing his name; that he can have the benefit of it for 


three or four months, only for paying the diſcount ; and 


thateven then, if he cannot raiſe the money, his friends 
will paſs bills to him for the ſame ſum, and help him to 
ſhe money for three or four months more; it is not eaſy, 
ſry, for him, conſidering his circumſtances at that 
time, to refiſt the temptation, and ſo he falls into the 
pit, which J may aſſure him will not be eaſy for him 
erer to get out of again. as NR 
_ Warr of money is to a tradeſman, as a ſtrong manager 
is to a horſe, it makes him ſubmit to every thing, and 
do every thing that the rider commands him; and, as! 
ſaid formerly, a tradeſman that is really honeſt in his 
rinciples, and deſigns well, yet will do thoſe things in 
his diſtreſs for money, that he would ſcorn and abhor to 
do at another time, nay, that he would even bluſh at 
the thoughts of: how much more then when he ſes 
nothing diſhoneſt ; for in this affair of diſcounting he 
ſees no fraud, no deceit, neither is there any fraud but to 
himſelf ; he is only his own decei ver, acts to his own loſs 
and ruin, and heals his preſent wounds at the expence of 
his own foundation; for indeed he undermines himſel, 
and deſtroys himſelf by the very means which he uſes to 
pre ſerve himſel]. | | 
Bur if the tradeſman is the man deſtroy'd, the diſ- 
counter is the vulture deſtroying: Theſe, indeed, are 
ravenous creatures, and whether you liken them to birds 


or beaſts of prey, tis much the ſame ; they are men of 


prey, which according to the judgment of a famous 
author, are the worſt ſorc of devourers ; they are true 
znibals and man-eaters, for they devour not men but 
amilies ; the exorbitant premiums which they take for 
the loan of money upon bills, is, 2s I have ſaid, above, 


not leis than, ten, fifteen to twenty er Cent.; and tho the 
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Acts of Parliament are very ſevere againſt Extortion ant 
againſt taking immoderate Uſury, yet they find ways 
and means to evade the law, and fecure as well the profits 
as the principal. | 

Ir is true, theſe diſcounters of bills are ſometimes bit, 
and then they loſe ſtock and block: When a club, ſuch 
as I deſcrib'd above, fail in performing, that is to ſay, 
in paying their bills, in which caſe two or three indorſers 
being all upon one bill, are all gone off together; but 
they make ſuch an exorbitant gain in other caſes, that 
in ſhort, if they loſe but one in five they are whole, and 
perhaps loſe nothing: And then ſuppoſe three tradeſ- 
men, all indorſing one bill, go off together, tis likely the 
diſcounting, money-lending uſurer comes in for a creditor 
to all the three, ſo that he gets a compoſition of them all, 
and if they pay but fix or eight per Cent. upon the debt, 
the uſurer makes himſelf whole. 

Taksz are the people the tradeſman ought to ſhun 
as he would an infection, with this addition to my cau- 
tion fer his obſervation, vis. That if he once gets into 
their hands, tis very rarely that he ever gets out; like 
the grave, they that go in into him ſeldom ever return, 
but are ſure to be ſwallow'd up even alive, and devour'd 
with their eyes open. 

Box ROwWwIN OG money upon intereſt is, as I ſaid before, 
very dangerous, but this 4iſcounting of bills is certain 
death to the tradeſman, he is indeed in no condition to 
recover it, 


VN. B. Let me conclude this chaptef with one obſerva- 
tion for the tradeſman's early and timely caution, namely, 
that both theſe fatal things, borrowing upon intereſt, and 
diſcounting of bills, are the conſequences of the tradeſ- 
man's —— himſelf in the beginning of his af- 
fairs ; running haſtily in, allur'd by the hopes of profit 
entangling himſelf in debt, as we ſay, over head and 
ears, without confidering which way he ſhall anſwer the 
neceſſary payments: But I have ſpoken ſo largely of 
that by itſelf, that I cannot add, and need not repeat 
any thing, 
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CHAP. III. 


Of Book - keeping, and ſome Directions for the Tradeſ. 
man, in the method and manner of keeping bis 
Books. 


1 HAD already mentioned, that it behoves a Tradeſ- 
man to be very exact in keeping his books; but I am 
told by ſome, who have read all I have ſaid upon that 
ſubject, that they know ſeveral men in great bufineſs, and 
that A no books at all, or that very little book-keeping 
eir turn; and yet they add, thoſe men thrive 

and flouriſn, go on in their trades, and grow rich. 

| Au to take theſe gentlemen upon their words, and 
believe it is ſo, becauſe they ſay ſo ; but I muſt put in a 
caveat againſt the practice, if it were only upon theſe 
two heads, tho' I might add many more. 

1. I PRoFess that I am ſo far from knowing any of 
thoſe thriving rich tradeſmen, that keep no books, and 
have thriven all along without keepin ks; that, on 
the contrary, I have known ſeveral 2 who have 
been in flouriſhing bufineſs, and have been ruined for 
want of it; ſome by the neglect of their books, ſome for 
want of underſtanding how to keep em, and truſt them 
to ſuch, whoſe deſign to abuſe them cauſed the neglect 
of the books; in a word, the want of keeping, or know- 
ing how to keep books, has been their undoing, and they 
have been, tho' too late, fully ſenſible of it. 

2. SuPPosE it Would be granted for argument ſake, 
that there have been ſome ſuch ſtrange prodigies feen in 
trade, namely, that there have been tradeſmen who have 
carry d on their buſineſs, and grown rich without keep- 
ing books: it is yet to be enquir'd, whether they would 
not have been much richer, or more thriving if they had 
kept books ? Ir will not be pretended, however, that 
they were the richer, and more thriving, for not keeping 
any books; for then it would follow, that not to keep 
any books at all, would be the way to make tradeſmen 
rich, which [ believe no body will ſuppoſe. | 

I am again anſwer'd with a — namely, Who 
kept our tradeſmens accounts, — what books did they 
keep when pen, ink and paper were not in uſe? Which, 
according to our antiquaries, is not much above three 

3 hundred 
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hundred years ago: The queſtion, indeed, is critical, 
and might bring in a tedious hiſtory of ancient commerce z 
but it is a mean remote 1 and does not reach the caſe 
at all; for trade three hundred years ago was as different 
from what it is now, as a manufacture of linen is from 
a manufacture of filk, and what commerce was carry d 
on in the world in thoſe times, was moſt of it perſonal 
if merchants dealt abroad to many and remote parts of 
the world, they generally went along with their cargoes 
and when they ſold them abroad, they veſted the effects 
in ſuch goods as the country afforded, and brought them 
back with them to their own, and ſo the account was in- 
deed what we call a boot account; fo much the goods 
carry'd out, ſold for; ſo much the goods brought away 
from thence, amounted to; the ballance was the profit or 
loſs of the voyage: And this is the way in many places in 
the world to this day, as in particular, in the 1 15 which 
the merchants or travellers of Georgia and the Caſpian Sea 
at Ghylan, and other places, bring with them, vis. raw 
Silk, Drugs, and other goods: Theſe they bring to 
Aleppo and Scanderoon, where our Turkey merchants look 
for them, buy their ſilks and drugs, and deal for them 
by barter, and ſo they go back with our merchants goods 
into their own country, and diſpoſe of them in the like 
manner; on the other hand, our merchants bring the 
filks to their ſhips to ſend home. 

Bur that there is no fair arguing from the leſs to the 
greater, elſe it is the ſame thing in the journey which 
the merchants of New Spain may be always ſaid to make 
to Porto Bello, to meet the Galleons from Europe: They 
buy, they ſell, they carry back reſpectively the exchanged 
goods, and there is no credit given or taken, and conſe- 
quently no need of accounts, except it be to even and bal- 
lance the caſh and the barter ; which once being dore, 
a particular of the goods bought and deliver'd is ſuffi- 
cient : Trade without credit requires little book- 

keeping. | 
Ir there comes to me a tradeſman upon reading theſe 
ſheets, and tells me, Sir, I trade all for preſent money; 
I give no credit, and I take none ; I go with my money 
in my hand to buy, and take all ready money in my ſhop, 
for I give no truſt by retail, and I let no body keep or 
come at my caſh but myſelf ; What occaſion have I of 
keeping any books? To ſuch a man ſhall readily anſwer, 
, None 
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None at all, Sir, you are a perſon. qualify'd to trade wich- 
out books; but you are the only man in the world that is 
ſo, except any other whoſe trade is fo very ſmall, that 
he can keep every thing he truſts in his head. 

Nor analehouſe-keeper, but has his bar and his ſcore; 
not a chandler's- hop, but keeps a board and a chalk; 
theſe are their books, and needful books too, ſuch as 
without which they would be at a great loſs to deal with 
ſuch poor people as muſt be truſted, though it were but 
for trifles. 2 | 

SEEING then that books are to be kept, it follows next 
to enquire, whether ſlight and negligent keeping them 
is ſufficient ? In anſwer to which, I lay it down as a 
maxim, and a thing eflential to a tradeſman's proſperity, 
that books kept nepligently are many ways fatal to a 
tradeſman, nay, ſome think they may be worſe than no 
books at all. 

1. A tradeſman's book ought to be always ſuch, as he 
can ſwear to in a court of juſtice, and as he can depend 
upon the certainty of, ſo as to ſwear to it without the 
leaſt hefitation or ſcruple. 

2. A tradeſman's book is the foundation, on which he 
can always make a true eſtimate of his ſolid ſtock, and 
know whether he goes. backward or forward, and accor- 
dingly know what meaſures to take in his affairs, 

3. A tradeſman's book is a check upon the fidelity of 
his ſervants, and by which he often has opportunities tn 
detect the frauds of thoſe that have plunder'd, or at- 
tempted to plunder and deſtroy him. 

Booxs are the tradeſman's regiſter, there he finds in 
figures what he muſt from thence find in his ware-houſe 
or ſhop, or in account of debt with thoſe to whom he has 
fold his goods upon credit; and this is ſo much valued 
and depended upon in our courts of juſtice, that if the 
tradeſman is dead, and his widow, or ſucceſſor finds ſuch 
and ſuch goods charg d, ſold and deliver'd to ſuch and 
ſuch a man upon credit, tho' the ſurvivor cannot actually 
prove the delivery, or make oath to the ſale, yet if the 
deceas'd has been known to be a fair dealer, and an 
honeſt tradeſman, and that he kept his books with ex- 
actneſs and regularity ; his ſaid books ſhall be taken in 
evidence as a ſufficient proof of the debt. 

Tut tradeſman's books have then the authority of the 


tradeſman, as if he was living, and the widow- giving an 
| ; | account 
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account of her husband's eſtate and effects, as they ſtand 


in his books, it ſhall be taken as a true ſtate of his affairs, 
and a true eſtimate of his eſtate for her to divide among 
his family and his heirs; nay, upon their being freely 
allow'd to inſpect and examine thoſe books, Tap 

rally acquieſce in it, and agree to take their reſpective 
allotments, as the eſtate of the deceas'd appears by his 
chattels and his books. 

Ir being then, thus eſſential to the tradeſman to keep 
books, and to keep them exactly and punctually, ſo as 
he himſelf, when living, may depend upon them, and 
his executors and heirs When he is — z then it is eſſen- 
tial alſo to the inſtruction of a young tradeſman, in his 
ſtepping forth into the world, to lay down ſome plain, 
conciſe, and yet ſufficient methods for him, by which he 
may underſtand how to go about this great and neceſſary 
thing, and to do it fo, as he may have the ſatisfaction 
of knowing, that his books may be depended upon as a 
perfect regiſter of all his effects in the world; and this is 
the main reaſon of this Supplement. 

IN order to form a general method for this keeping 
books, we mult firſt acknowledge, that there is ſo great 
a variety in the tradeſman's buſineſs, according as to what 
particular trade he follows, and what goods he deals in, 
that it would require ſeveral differing ſchemes of book- 
keeping, to be laid and calculated for thoſe employments 
reſpectively ; But this being impracticable in a work of 
ſo ſhort a compaſs, I ſhall only take notice, that two 
heads ſeem to comprehend all the tradeſmen, to whom 
theſe ſheets have been directed; the wholeſale tradeſinau, 


frequently call'd a warehouſe man or factor; and the 


retail rradeſinau, as frequently call'd, in this work, a 
ſhop-keeper ; and the fame method of book-keeping, 
with ſome ſmall variation, may be ſufficiently inſtruct- 

ing to them both. | 
THrtRE are another kind of dealers indeed, and ſome 
of them conſiderable in their way too, to whom it would 
not be unneceſſary to ſay ſomething, tho? it be out of my 
way ; and theſe are ſuch handicrafts, or mafter mecha- 
nicks, as employ great numbers of workmen under them 
ſuch, for example, as maſters of Glaſs-houſes, Ship- 
wrights or Maſter-builders, Mafters of Salt-works, Coal- 
pits, Mines, Mills and many ſuch ; but neither is this 
work immediately diteded to them, tkough I may ſay 
| ſowerking 
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ſomething, by way of general directions to ſuch, for the 
better governing their affairs, | 

In the mean time, ſome general rules for the trade. 
tran's exact keeping bis accounts, and ſtating his affairs 
in books, are always as neceſſary as any directions for his 
conduct whatever, and were only omitted before as re- 
quiring too much room, and even now I ſhall endeavour 
to. bring what I think needful to ſay, into as narrow a 
compaſs as I can. 

EBxcrn with the ſhop-keeper or retailer. 


Firſt then, the main part of the hop keeper's book. 
Keeping, is to keep an exact and well-ballanc'd account 
of his money: By well-ballanc'd I am to be underſtood, 
_ conſtantly caſt up; whether daily, as in bankers and 
money-dealers, or weekly, as where the caſh is com- 
mitted to ſervants, or at moſt, monthly in all other caſes ; 
2nd not only the book caſt up and brought to a foot and 
2 ballance, drawn between the caſh paid and received; 
but the money and the book examin'd one by another 
and brought to agree ; for if the caſh, cheſt or — and 
the caſh- book do not agree to a farthing, there muſt be a 
miſtake fomewhere, and as it is ſaid at large, Letter XX. 
a wiſtake ſeeming to be to your advantage, may be as fatal 
to your loſs, as a miſtake apparently to your loſs ; be- 
cauſe it infers ſomething omitted on one fide or other, 
and till it be effectually found out, the tradeſman that 
values knowing his own affairs, can never be fatisfy'd 
and eaſy. | 
2. NexrT to an exact keeping of caſh, the tradeſman 
js chiefly concern'd in keeping an exact entry of all goods 
fold out, and receiv'd in upon credit. 
Tevr the goods ſold out firſt, tho* they are not ſo in 
the order of book-keeping, for goods are certainly receiv'd 
in, before they are fold out; but I ſpeak of it firſt, I 
fay, becauſe the intereſt of the tradeſinan is more parti- 
cularly concern'd in this part; an omiſſion in the other 
may be puzzling and perplexing, but in this 'tis fatal and 
reinous : Goods bought, if he omits to enter them re- 
ceiv'd, the perſon who ſent them in, will put him in 
mind of the omiſſion when he calls for his money, or 
draws a bill for it, or when he delivers an account where 
he makes the tradeſman debtor for them; but if he de: 
Evers a parcel of goods fold, and for which the buyer =w_ 
EE credit, 


- 
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credit, and omits entring them in the book, he is then at 
the mercy of the buyer; if he is ſo honeſt as to put him 
in mind of them, which perhaps about one in a thouſand 
of his cuſtomers may do, (ſo thin does honeſty come up in 
this age, however thick it may be ſown) J ſay, if the 
cuſtomer is ſo diſintereſtedly honeſt, tis well; if not, the 
goods are loſt, unleſs memory, which is another hazard 
of a thouſand to one, ſhould retrieve it, and if the tradeſ- 
man happen to die, it is irrecoverably gone. 

Goops ſold therefore muſt always be entred in the 
book, before * deliver d, and the bill of parcels of 
the particulars, ſhould not be taken from the goods, but 
from the book, and then be examin'd by the goods as 
they are laid out for ſending away, or for packing up: 
This making the bill of parcels or invoyce from the book, 
is a valuable rule, becauſe it ſecures the entring of the 
parcel in the book ; for then no book-entry, no bill of 
parcels ; and the examining the bill of parcels again by 
the goods, not the book, is another valuable rule, becauſe 
it is a juſt check upon the book, and a ſufficient proof 
that the entry is exact. | 

THr1s book in which all goods are entred, which the 
retailer ſells upon truſt, is not improperly call'd, a Day- 
book, becauſe it contains a daily entry of goods ſold in 
the ſhop, and the flying title upon the top of every page, 
ſhould contain the day of the week, month and year, 
when every thing was done ; thus, 


Monday, Jan. 10. 1723. 


and if the day ends in any part of the leaf, ſuppoſe after 
but one entry, or two, or more, where-ever the day ends, 
a line ſhould be drawn croſs the whole leaf, and through 
the columns, and in the middle of the leaf, that is between 
the ruled lines, a new head be made for the newly begun 
day, witha ſhort line under it, thus, 


Tue ſday, Fan. 11. 


0 EPI 


For the entry of goods receiv'd, eſpecially ſuch as are 
taken in at times, tho” it is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary to 
the tradeſman, as that of entring goods ſold, as is ſaid 


Above, yet it is many ways neceſſary, and {till many more 


Ways 
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ways uſeful to him ; and tho* I know many do omit it, 
contenting themſelves with only putting up the bills of 
parcels upon a file as they come, which they ſay is a book 
ready written to their hands; | fay, notwithſtanding this 
idle way of book-keeping, I would adviſe the careful, 
diligent tradeſman not to omit a due entry of goods 
bought, as well as of goods ſold, in his book, if he would 
have his affairs be carry'd on regularly and exact: As to 
keeping a file inſtead of a book, I have no notion of it, 
I confeſs, ſufficient to recommend it; there's nothing of 
method in it, tis little more than a tally without a coun. 
— ＋ The tradeſman ought to enter his goods bought 
in his journal or day-book, and then lay up, or file up 
the bills too; then every thing paſſes due examination; 
his book is a regiſter for him, and the file is a voucher 
to his book : the omiſſion is, if I may ſpeak freely, no- 
thing but indolence and floth. 

Ir is a queſtion among ſome of the book-keepers, who 
pretend to nicety, whether a tradeſman ſhould not have 
two day-books or journals ? one to enter goods ſold, and 
the other to enter 3 bought; and where the tradeſ- 
man is in great buſineſs, it is the opinion of ſome, that 
two books are better than one: but I muſt differ in my 
opinion; let the tradeſman's bufineſs be as large as it 
will, I think one book may contain all his buſineſs, as 
to buying and ſelling on credit ; for money taken in the 
. requires no journal at all, as I ſhall ſhew in its 

ace. | 
K Tux diſtinction between goods bought and goods ſold, 
as entred in the tradeſman's journal or day- book, is ordi- 
narily done by caſting up the value by it ſelf, ſhort 
of the red lines; that is to ſay, without carrying it into 
the columns, as the goods fold are, not that this is 
counted methodical in merchants books ; but as we are 
now talking of a buſineſs a little lower ſiz d than that of 
merchant's accounts, where the articles are generally large, 
and ſound big, it has been judg'd very uſeful, in order 
to — the eye, with more readineſs to find out and 
di _ {mall articles, and not overlook them, either 
in poſting or on other occaſions. 

Tavs then the foundation, or firſt plan of a tradeſ- 
man's book-keeping, is reſolv'd into a cafp-book and a day- 
book ; but before [ go on to the larger book I muft ob- 


ſervo, that there are two ſmall books, tho' both inferior 
| | to 
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to theſe, yet in their kind as needful, and where the 
tradeſman has a large buſineſs, and not too many hands, 
abſolutely neceſſary. 

1. A petty Caſp-bock ; this is page or footman to the 
great Caſp-book, and is to enter all ſmall trifling payments 
in, to avoid enumerating particulars of ſo little value in 
the larger book, but is as needful in its kind as any 
other books. : 

Is the tradeſman has any apprentice or apprentices, 
this book is often committed to him, and his maſter gives 
him out ten or twenty ſhillings, more or jeſs at a time, 
and leaves him to pay poſt letters, porter's wages, and 
ſuch trivial things, and to give up his accounts every 
three days, or once a week, as his maſter pleaſes. 

Tak is one thing very neceflary for the tradeſinam, 
particularly where he entruits a ſervant with this petty 
caſh, and that is, that the ballancing it ſhould never be 
ſlacken'd or omitted; namely, that he ſhould oblige the 
youth to give his accounts in frequently, while the thing 
is recent and in memory, and his maſter may ſee he is not 
impoſed upon; for tho' the keeping this little truſt is 
very advantageous to a young ſervant to make him ſharp, 
and to introduce him early into an exact keeping his 
books, yet ſometimes too it is a ſnare to a young man, 
eſpecially where the maſter is remiſs in taking his ac- 
counts, and he finds himſelf at liberty to put down here 
a ſix-pence, and there a ſhilling upon ſeveral articles of 
expences, more than was really expended ; and the lad 
having once made a hole in his conſcience, the Devil 
never fails puſhing him upon it, till he comes to greater 
matters, and ſo at length to his ruin: This is (by the 
way) a very needful caution, for ſo many youths have 
been ruin'd by this one neglect of the maſters; and fo 
many maſters too by the falſeneſs of the ſervants, beginning 
firſt in theſe ſmall matters, that I cannot but think it 
very neceſſary for the maſters to be put in mind of it: 
The whole may be prevented by this one neceſſary top, 
"A, to take his apprentice's account of petty caſh, con- 
ſtantly twice a week, and examine it with the utmoſt 
exactneſs. | 

2. Taz next book, which is, as I fay, attendant on 
the other, is called by ſome a Minute- book, by others 4 
Blotting-book ; and this is needful where the tradeſman 
is in a great flowing buſineſs, in the hurry of which he 

has 
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has not time; or hands; to make a formal entry of things 


in the journal or day-book ; ſo in the utmoſt hurry an 


entry is made here, and in the evening, when buſineſs is 


over, this is entred fair into the day-book, and then the 
rough entry in the blotting-book is ſtruck out, as if 
blotted or eraſed. | | x 

I xxow merchants, and . ſome. other tradeſmen, who 
are very exact, keep what they call a Waſte-book, be- 
ſides their Journal; but there are many reaſons given for 
that, which will not hold in this caſe ; particularly, be. 
cauſe a merchant's journal not only enters the article fair; 
but ſtates the main, and in ſome'caſes, moſt difficult part 
of every article of buying or ſelling, namely, to whoſe 
debt it is to be plac'd, and therefore a merchant's waſte- 
book is in the room of the tradeſman's day-book ; and 
very often merchants, who have a conſiderable weight of 
buſineſs on their hands, keep a blotting-book or minute- 
book beſides, that the waſte-book may be kept fair. 

Bur in the tradeſman's or ſhop-keeper's buſineſs, 
there are ſew or no difficulties of this kind; whoever he 
buys of, he is debtor to them ; and whoever buys of 
him is his debtor: and this is the ſum and ſubſtance of 
his book-keeping, which has more care than difficulty in 
it; and, indeed, the exactneſs and carefulneſs of making 
due and daily entries of every thing that is done, is the 
principal weight that lies upon a tradeſman's hands, 

HAvixN thus prepar'd, | 
1. A Caſb-book for entry of all money paid and receiv'd 
in his way of trade : 

2. A petty Caſh-bock, to enter ſmall expences into, 
and what you may not think worth troubling your great 
caſh-book with : | 
3. A Day: book or Journal, wherein to enter ever thing 
taken in or deliver d out: 

4. A Blotting-book, or preſerver of the memory for 

the other to be recopy d after the ſhop or ware-houſe is 
ſhut, and the trade and hurry of the day is over ; 


I x is needful now to give the tradeſman a brief ſpeci- 
men of all theſe, for his particular inſtruction, and to 
guide the hand of a young beginner to the practice of a 


thing ſo abſolutely neceſſary to him in his buſineſs ; and 


the main thing needſul here is, to ſhew him how to 


transfer the little and many particulars of his petiy ww 
00 
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are ſatisfy'd in, 
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book in one ſingle line, for every week or month, as is 
moſt convenient; to avoid running out the caſh book 
into a multitude of particulars, which as well for the 
looking over, and the caſting up, may be very trouble- 
ſome, and encumber the tradeſman's head, and, which is 
worſe than all the reſt, occaſion miſtakes. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe the ſhop-keeper to be a mercer in the 
city of London; and this I do, becauſe as this is one of 
the chief and moſt confiderable buſineſſes in the ſhop. 
keeping way, a great variety preſents itſelf to our view : 
only for the er purpoſe I am to ſuppoſe, that the 
mercer, as he has a great ſhop and a vaſt retail trade, ſo 
he has ſome wholeſale trade alſo, and deals with ſeveral 
other tradeſmen too, whom he gives credit to in the way 
of his bufineſs, | 

HERE alſo I am to lay down a general maxim in re- 
tailers book-keeping ; namely, The goods fold for ready 
money in the ſhop, are never entred as fold in the 
books : It would be next to impoſſible for the mercer or 
draper, who cuts in retail, to enter in a book every yard 
of Linen, or Silk, or Stuff that every cuſtomer comes for 
in his ſhop, any more than the retail grocer can enter 
every half ounce of Spice, or every quarter of a pound of 
Currants, which he ſells in his ſhop. 

Tu ſummary way therefore, and which is taken by 
all tradeſmen of note, and who underſtand book-keeping, 
is this, to take care that all the money taken in the ſhop, 
be immediately and carefully put into the 1%, or drawer 
appointed for that purpoſe ; of which ſome tradeſmen 
have two, or three, or four in their ſhops, according as 
their ſhops are in largeneſs, that they may not be oblig'd 
to leave the people looking upon goods, to go away and 
put up their money : For ſuch is the {lippery dealings of 
this age, eſpecially in mercers and drapers buſineſs, that 
the ſhop-keeper ought never to turn his back towards 
his cuſtomers ; and this is the reaſon why the mercers 
and drapers in particular are oblig'd to keep ſo many 
Journeymen, and ſo many apprentices in their ſhops, 
which were it not for the danger of ſhop-lifting, would 
be a needleſs, as it is a heavy expence to them. 

PERHArs a good cuſtomer, a Lady they know and 

Tos bought a parcel of Silk, and the 
Journey-man that is ſerving her has on. either hand a ſet 
of ſtrange faces, tumbling and turning over his goods, 


Vor I. Dd and 
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and perhaps not yet determining whether they ſhall u 
or ſteal : The maſter of the ſhop, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
be vigilant, and to have his eye every where, ſeeing his 
Journey-man oppreſs'd with a crowd, like a general en- 
gag'd in a battle, ready to ſend troops to the affiſtance 
of any part of his army that may be overpower'd, de- 
taches a ſervant to either hand of him to aſſiſt him, that 
he may put up his money receiv'd of the honeſt Lady 
that traded with him, and have their eyes upon the 
others for him till he returns. 

Tals, tho' a digreſſion, is particular to the purpoſe, 
and indeed requir'd a chapter by itſelf, for the ſhop-lift- 
ing crew are ſo vigilant and dextrous, and come under 
ſo many diſpuiſes, that the tradeſman cannot be too 
watchful, and in ſpight of all their ſharp-fighted ſervants, 
they are ſometimes out-witted and over-reach'd. But I 

return 
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return to the ſubject: The caſh of the ſhop being thus 
ſecured, the maſter tradeſman in the evening, and when 
the ſhop is ſhut up, goes to his counter, —— opening all 
the rills or money-drawers, takes out the money, tells it 
up into a ſum, and, be it more or leſs, it makes but one 
line in his caſh-book for every day's trade, as by the fol- 


, lowing ſpecimen will appear. 


N. B. If the Mercer or Tradeſman has a caſh-keeper 
or an apprentice, to whom, being ſatisfy'd of his inte- 
grity, he commits the paying _ receiving his money, 
yet this taking the money out of the 7i//, is ſo conſider- 
able an article, the truſt of it ſo needleſs, and withal fo 
dangerous, that he muſt be more than very negligent, who 
does not make that part his particular work; I mean, to 
tell up. the money of the day's retail trade, and put it 
into the hands of the caſhier. 
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Bill of Exchange to Joſ. de Coſta —— _—_ 


816 19 00 


Dd 2 Account 
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Account of Caſh for 


Caſh Dr. 
| I. . d. 
To the foot of the former Page brought . 1064 13 0 


ward, being ſo much recei v' d this mont h- 


To W. Rental, Truſtee of a Statute of Bank- 
rupt for the firſt payment or dividend of 32 11 oo 
Hugh James's Eſtate—— 

To Arthur Jenks Eſq; in full for his mourn- ( 198 7 F 
ing - — 

To Wm. Hermes of Exeter, receiv'd by the | 
Carrier at the Bell in Friday-ſtreet —- c 63 00 00 

To John Serricur in full — 77 2 co 


To Madam le Force, on account of her 39 17 ©0 


| ſervants Mourning — 
To Abel Roueell in full mags 18 F oo 
To retail Caſh taken in the ſhop w— 92 11 00 


To the Lady Arabella, being for five Suits 
Medding- cloathhis . N 169 17 00 
To my Lord Havinport for ſeven new Suits, 
for the Women-ſervants of the family, c 56 12 00 
on Lady Arabella's Marriage 
To John Knowll jun. of Lincoln, receiv'd 
by his Brother 
To Abraham Stamper in full 11 3 00 
To Will. Audley of Cambridge w———— 13 8 C0 


37 18 co 


— 


To retail Caſh _—_ in the Shop ——— wo 7 2 
To my Lady Dutcheſs of Bourfleet, being 

for 86 yards of crimſon Velvet n 16 00 
To Anthony Forty Eſq; in full 17 2 00 


To Will. Hankye of St. Edmund's Bury— 30 Oo oo 


Jo the Lady Barby, ſent by her NMoman—— 47 19 00 


Rene + «4 « 


7o Hen. Semple of Edinburgh per Bill, o 00 00 
receiv'd this day 5 
To Will. Caſtleton on account 8 17 00 


To retail Caſh taken in the Sho alba i"; 64 11 C0 
Twelfth. day, Shop ſhut I — 


2305 16 8 


2 


—B— A 


3 : t Januar), 


„% 9 NET. JE... 


„ r 
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January, 1725. continued. 
Caſh Credr. 


By the foot of the Credit in the former — g 
being for money paid on ſundry accounts 


By W. Sorpre, Weaver 50 co oo 
By Andre L'ecluſe, Vea ver 40 00 00 
By Anthony Dyer — 7 6 oo 


rupt, being ſo much paid of my contri. 
bution, in order to receive the dividend 
By. Tim. Bearskin for gool. S. Sea 1 787 10 00 


trans ferr d to me this day at 1175 — 


By the Truſtee of Hugh James's yu 1278 Pp 
16 7 00 


By Joſcelyn Aborn for a Bale of thrown 
4 pos. 4 f 5 264 00 00 
By George my Shop porter, his wages to 
o Chri Sug 5 — 3 00 00 
By Tho. Lemain Journeyman, ditto — 10 oo oo 
By William Jeremy, ditto — 10 00 co 
By Houſe-expences to my Wife for the month ws a os 
of January-- —— — Bi 
By Henry Hartly — — 30 oo oo 
By Mary Thomas Mackler — 36 7 co 
By Semper Took Veaver —— 1} 6 oo 
By Abel Wilcocks Header — 46 00 00 
William Obrian in full — 10 10 oo 
By Singleton James — —— 3 oo co 
By Martin Anger Mackler 12 00 oo 
By Henry Goody Weaver 65 3 oo 
By James March 13 12 co 


By Tho. Scot my Apprentice, for ſundry 

payments of petty Caſh this week, as per 29 '4 
his weekly account. — - — 

Shop ſbut — 


2130 7 4 


— — 


Dd 3 Account 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


Account of Caſh for 


Caſh Dr. 


„ 
To the foot of the former Page brought fer ward, 0 
Ar much receiv'd this month —— \ 2305 16 8 
To Homph: Page of Portſmonth —— 102 11 © 
To S Thomas of Southampton 10 7 © 
To Sarah Williams, on account 20 © © 
To the L. Simfon, by ber Maid 33 © © 
To William Myers of Briſtol, the W 
of an old account — — 198 
To retail Caſh this dax —— — 72 13 O 
To William Merry on account” ——— 30 © 0 
To Andrew Cary — 17 23 © 
To Wm. Johnſon of Salisbury, per Bill 123 © © 
To Jo. Merchant ef Worcefter 72 10 © 
To retail Caſh from the Shop $87 3 o 
To Samuel Ayres Taylor, on account —— 20 © 0 
To ditto for Jo. Ayres of Briſtol —— 30 o o 
To William Jepherſon of Bath — 62 0 0 
To Henry Aylmore E/A H; — 32 © © 
To the Dutcheſs of Loathbury, ſent by her 6 
Woma#®t FY- 
To Abraham Seymour 7n full 19; & 
To retail Caſh taken in the Shop 63 10 © 
To Samuel Andrews in full —— ———— 11 17 © 
To Mary Frampton 10 12 © 
To Peter James Coach- maker, for Cuffoy — 18 11 © 
7o Thomas Peters Taylor 232.0 © 
25 Sir James Emlin, a fuit of Paduaſoye -- 16 8 © 
To Tim. Taudrey "Taylor 17 © o 
To retail Caſh for this aay — — 81 17 Oo 
To my Lady Ludlow, by his Lereybv = 66 9 
Gentleman — 4 
To the Widow Durance of Bath 40 0 © 
3437 3 8 
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January, 1725. continu'd. 


Caſh Credr, 
; By the foot of the credit in the former Page 5 on 
the foot of the credit in the former Page, 
3 being for money paid on ſundry accou rok, 2180 7 4 
$ By James Scot the Aporhecary, in full of 
. his Bill for the year 1724 — Ge OS. 
f By Sam. Godfrey the Brewer, in full for p 
his Bill for the year 1724 $ dr 
) 
By James Scot Weaver ie 0 0 
) By Mary Thomas Macklerꝛʒ — 36 17 0 
| By Stephen le Blan Brocade Weaver — $3 0 0 
By petty Expence given Lady Simpſon 2 + a 
By Samuel Sprig on account 20 0 0 
By Claude Guilote for fine French Pro- 
1 ea eee 163 12 © 
10 By James Montaign of Genoa, paid his 
Bill to Meſſieurs Stephens and Com- F 200 © © 
The — 
By Thomas Jeffery Weaver 25 0 © 
11 By Simpſon Williams — 20 0 0 
By Thomas Sharp, ſenior 1 0 
By petty Expences given my Lady Duteheſs' 
Woman — — 8 3 
By Thomas Santry Weaver — — 31 0 0 
By Henry Houblon f Leghorn, paid his 
Bill 20 Arthur Daniel or Order ao 
By Peter Vanderduyſen of Amſterdam, ? * 


paid his Bill to Andrew Dorien or Order 5 
i2 By Mary Jenings Mackler » 
By William George, Weaver — 
By Sampſon Thomlin, dirro ———— 15 
By James Friend, ditto — ——— 34 1 


— 

WW 
SO O00: 
O0 000 0 


13 By petty Expence given my Lord Careleſs's 
Gentleman, who brought his money a 


By Thomas Jeffrey Weaver 


30 8 


— ————_—_— 


3226 2 10 


— 6— — 
— 


Dd 4 Account 
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Account of Caſh for 


Caſh Dr. 


| 0 
To the foot of the former Page brought for- . 

ward, 14 ſo 2 re, a rad re : 3437 3 8 
To Abraham Nightingal on account IF © 0 
To Samuel Barber Stay-maker on account -= 17 © o 
To the Lady Ludlow, by her Mantua-maker-= 32 6 o 
To Sam. Tibb Taylor, in full ———— 7 12 © 
To retail Caſh for this day 69 2 0 
14 To Spencer Thomas on account ——— 16 © o 
To the Reverend Dr. Simplon —— — 17 12 0 
To Mary Williams on account ————a 12 17 O 
To Thomas Sharp en account — 20 0 0 
To Abel Edwards Coach makerk(wa⸗)p g 18 2 0 
To retail Caſh from the ſhop — — 72 11 © 
15 To Anth. Williams of Briſtol, per Bil — 27 2 © 
To William Scot of Newcaſtle, per Bil- 50 0 o 
To Sarah Timſon B30 © 
To retail Caſh this day — 63 © o 

To Madam Mortimer for her family Mourn- 92 
ing, receiv'd in part EX 9 
To her two Maids, truſted per her order — 8 i 
17 To John Friend ſen. per Bill — 22 11 6 
To Robert Scot of Carliſle, per Bill 28 0 © 
To John Frazier 18 0 © 


To Benjamin Joſeph Peirera of Jamaica, 
being the product of 2567 pieces of Eight, 
receiv'd in Silver, by the Ship Virgin, > 613 18 9 
Caleb Clerk, Maſter ; and ſold this day 


or 


To retail Caſb this day ——— — 32 11 0 
13 To Tho. Sutton of Briſtol, per Bill —— 61 12 © 
To Jacob Lawrence — — 16-0 0 
To Elizabeth Jones on account 15 4 0 
To William Barrington in ful! ?“?“ 710 o 
To Alexander Philpot — —— 0 
To retail Caſh from the Shop 57 12 © 
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January, 1725. continu'd. 
Caſh Credr. 
3 


By the foot of the Credit in the former Page, | 
| F — for money paid on ſundry accounts 8 3326 2 10 


14 By Mary Thomas Mackler 


{PG as "0 0 dl 
By Tho. Skip, Scarlet-Dyer — 13 0 0 | 
By Claude Guilote on account — 7 * > I 
By Phil. Samure — 25 16 © . 
By George Oclaer Weaver — 22 0 0 
By Thomas Williams — — 12 17 O 


By petty Caſb to Tho. Scot, as per his ac- 
F — this Week — — 12 11 10 


By Wiliam Jenniſon Weaver 


22 0 
By petty Expences given Lady B's Mantua-? 
maker ” WP 
By Edward Wily Weaver 62 © 
By Sampſon Achley, 4itro —  } o 
By Sindry Maſon — 30 0 
17 By petty Expence, given Madam's two Ser- 
wants who came to bring her money for 
* and to buy the ſame for them- SG 
elves 
By Capt. Clark, Freight from Jamaica, of } 
the Money at the rate of 2 per Cent. fo > 10 12 
Pieces of Eight, atq4s. 6d. each ; 
By James Jourdan Mackler — 32 o 
18 By Timothy Sergeant — — 36 6 
By Charles Pane Weaver wn — 17 4 
By Charles Phips, ditro 50 0 
By Walter Evans, on account 100 O 
By Peter Reneau, of Dunkirk, paid his 
Bill te Ahraham Starky, or Orger — 1 
By Jean Orneau for Velvet? =: 236 © 


—— . v ov 
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Account of Caſh for 


Caſh Dr. 


To the foot of the former Page brought fer- 
ward, being (0 much rec eiu d this month-- 


I9 To James Ewen mes — 8 IF 

To Henry Emſworth of Dublin, per Bit -- 160 © 

To Thomas Blacket of Rippon 36 11 

To Edward Cook, in full — — 4 9 

To Smith Felton, on Account ð bl! 11 16 

To the Lady Thompſon, by her Daughter -- 33 14 

To retail Caſh from the Shop — 18 7 

20 To the Counteſs of Kelwell, by a Servant 23 If 

To Tho. Webſter, in full 17 10 

To Allen Ackwort — 8 4 

To Sarah Tomlin Mantua-maker ——— 7 13 

To James Edwards of Salisbury, per Bi- 30 © 

To retail Caſh from the Shop — 79 7 

21 To Medcalf, on Account ä 17 © 

To Abraham Wilks lo 6 

To Stephen Corelli n A. 

To Brook Brooksby, Eſq; — 13 If 

To Madam Brown, by her Woman ——— 41 18 

To Toby Edwyn of Hull, per Bill —— 30 © 

To retail Caſh from the Shop 106 3 

22 To Sims Peaſly of Berwick, per Bill — 27 0 

To Michael Button of Weymouth ——— 13 © 

To my Lord Paywell, ballance of an old 3 

Account c | ts 

To Mary Read of Ratcliff, in full —— b3 2 

To Smith Amy of Windſor — 00 

To retail Caſh this day 94 9 

24 To Aaron Henric of Durham, per Bill = 100 © 
To William Gainsbro of Dartmouth, per 

a Bank-bill per Poſt 9 

To Sir Walter Thatcher, per his Bro, — 42 17 

To Henry Gouck, in full Popping 31 6 

To retail Caſh from the Shop | 74 6 

25 To John Aylmor, on Account ——— 20 © 

To Peter May of Wincheſter ——— — 26 © 

To Francis Kid of Exceſter, per Bill — 40 © 

To Thomas Walters — — 1 2 

- To retail Caſh from the Shop F8 11 
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January, 1725. continued, 


Caſh Credr. 

| 1 f he Grade N fi * J. 4. 4. 

By the foot of t t in the former Page, | | 

* * for money paid on ſundry 2. 47 2 8 
19 By Mary Thomas Mackler — 23 I1 © 

By Abel Wilcocks Weaver 60 0 © 

By Andre Leclule, aizto 32 © © 

By Ambroſe Tull ditto, on Account —— 49 © © 

By Daniel Delaige of Leghorn, paid his 

Bill, endors'd in blank to the Bank of e 163 © o 

England — 8 
20 By William Santres ——— 13 12 © 

By James Audley . — — 12 14 o 

By Thomas Edlin Weaver — 22 0 0 

By Moles _ — "om 7 120 0 

By Andrew White, the Stationer, his Bi £ 

4 to Chriſtmas laſt | — 5 2317.0 
21 By Thomas Marks, in full 30 3 0 

By Samuel Thomas Mackley 7.4 © 

By William Jones Weaver $3 0 0 

By petty Caſb te my Apprentice Tho. Scot, ds 

as per his weekly Account | —— * 2 
By petty Expence given the Servant of the 6 il & 


Counteſs of Dilling — 


24 By Thomas Sear] Weaver — — 81 14 0 
By Mary Thomas Mackler — 2211 0 
By William George Weaver — 33 9 0 
By petty Expence given Madam Brown's * 6 

Woman — — on 
By Thomas Welton Glazier, þis Bill for 
F new Sajhes —— f 16 11 © | 
25 By Henry Houblon of Leghorn, his Bll , 
to Abraham Stanton, or Order 366 0 0 
B/ James Gouck Weaver 120 9 © 
F471 4 10 


Account 


Account of Caſh for 


Caſh Dr. 


; 2 | : J. 4. 4. 
To the foot of the former Page brought for- 8 
ward, AA ſo 255 recei vd this month-- : 6278 FP & 
26 To my Lord 7 received of his Steward-= 122 15 0 
To Edward Forſter, on Account "go © © 
To Samuel [ones, in full — 17 5 o 
To Retail Caſb from the Ship — — — 103 8 0 
27 To Thomas Williams — — 1 4 © 
To Samuel Johnſon Taylor 10 © © 
" 2 _ —_ 8 3 0 
D Madam Maſters School-miſtreſs, ſent | 
Her French Woman mifreſr, dud: 33 0 © 
To the Lady' Morlet's Executors — 2 13 © 
Tv Retail Caſh from the Shop — 75 6 
23 To Henry Gold of Taunton, per Bill == 36 © © 
Tv James Wild of Cheſter — 18 F 0 
To Samuel Mereday, in full ——— 12.2 © 
To Jonathan Maſon Taylor — 18 12 0 
To John Thong Sadler, for Velvet for $45. 
Houſings - 0 
To Retail Caſh from the SPP — 74 3 4 
29 To my Lord Sherbug, by his own hands, in 
Full of all Demands, enter d thus by his r 57 12 © 
Lordſhip's Order, in his fight . 
To Thomas Gourdon, in full ——— 7 13 © 
To Eleanor Morton, Mantua-maker, for a? 
* 9 e 32 17 © 
To John Wyat, Taylor — 656 3 0 
To Retail Caſh this day — — 80 5 o 
7088 5 © 


| 


* 
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January, 1725. continued. 


Caſh Credr. 
)-the fact of the Gradit in. rhe. Ane n. 28 
By the foot of the Credit in the former Page, 9 
; being for money paid on ſundry — 88 4 10 
26 By Jean Baptiſta Lucon — — 70 0 
By petty Expence to my L. Whiſtle Steward) 6 
for Poundage — 2 
By John Saunders Painter, for fine painting 4 
the Ceiling of the back Shop = .0- 0 
27 By Samuel Jones Mackler —— 18 & o 
By Semper Tooke Weaver — 22 5 0 
ö 
) 
ö 
) 
| 23 By Samuel Thornicroft, ditto — 162 10 0 
By James Symonds, in full —. 1217 3 
By Thomas Cavil Attorney, his Bill in 6 
full for ever aw 12" 
By William Dog Baylif, for arreſting John 
Knaviſh, and letting him go again — 2 
By petty Expence given Madam Maſter's 
French Woman — — 3 
29 By Henry Goodman Weaver — 116 6 o 
By Peter Vanderduflen, paid his Bill to . 
/ 120 0 0 
Deborah Dunt, or Order — 
By Singleton James, in full — 32+ 1 0 
By Mary Thomas Mackler — 17 6 o 
By Smith Joſcelyn Eſq; — — 16 16 o 


Account 
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Account of Caſh for 
caſh Dr. 


To the foot of the former Page brought für- N .._c 
ward, being ſo much receiv'd this month-- 7088 F< 


31 To John Saunders of Reading — 21 13 © 
To Retail Caſh this day, being for the — þ 
King Charles's Martyrdom — \ 7 13 0 


2 Stock, ſold for me at 1c6 per 
ent. n b 
To Jeoffry Williams, recei vd of him —— go 3 © 


Total receiy'd 8267 14 © 


To Timothy Bubble Broker, for 10001. 
$row © o 


— — ts Fl * —— 


Uron this Caſh-book, which, as a tradeſinan will per- 
ceive, is drawn out for a month, take a few needful Ob- 
ſervations for the trade ſinan's direction. 


1. Tax title is drawn at large, as it ought, or may 
be ſuppos' d to be, where form is requir'd ; and to let 
the tradeſman ſee the meaning of the thing, that is to 
ſay, on the top of every page is repeated the words at 


length, Account of Caſh for January, 1725. continued: 


When the rzradeſman comes to be acquainted with his 
books, it is enough to ſay, on the top, January, or Caſh 
for January continued. 

2. Likewiſe upon bringing on the foot of the former 
leaf, tis enough, after the firſt leaf, to ſay only, To Caſp 


brought foræard, yet on the firſt page or two, or for = 
| £ a 
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January, 1725. continued. 
Caſh Credr. 


& 604 

By the foot of the Credit in the former Page, | 
uf af. . paid on ſundry account $6177 $10 
21 By Abel Wilcocks Weaver — FJ 10 
By Robert Petty, dicrro —— — 21 0 
By Jaſper Manly, for a Bale of thrown Silk--= 147 10 
By petty Caſh te Tho. Scot, as per his Ac- IS + 

count this Week may M — + 
By petty Expence given Eleanor Morton, 

g 2 * Lady ſbe et we 
By Tim. Blount Weaver, in full —— 19 3 


89 0 © -AS20 


Total paid 6452 7 © 


| 3 a 
Receiy'd 8267 14 © 
Paid 6452 7 © 


Ballance in Caſh 1815 7 © 


— 


W 


firſt month, it were neceſſary to have it be formal and 
full; for I have known, upon JO books in a court 
of juſtice, the too ſhort wording entries of money has 


been ſcrupled, and the Lawyers have objefted. For 
example, 


On the Debtor fide of the | On the Creditor fide it 
_ Caſh it is ſaid, is ſaid, 
0 John Fra- 2 __ | By Wa. Jenni- | 
zier - = 'S 1.18 - 6 Ay an 7} 2 


Sar the Lawyers, This is not pleadable, it will not 
read, nor is it good Engliſh in a court of Juſtice; it is no 
honeſt acknowledgement to n Fragier, nor any legal 
proof of the payment to William Zenniſon, Weaver; and 
it ſhould have been entred, bs 

3 20 
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To John Frazier, for Caſp receiv d of him - J. 18 oO oO 
4 3 Or thus, | 
To John Frazier, receiv'd of him - - 1,18 oo 00 


And on the other fide it ſhould have been entred 
thus, 


By William Jenniſon Weaver, paid him - I. 22 00 co 
Bur let me anſwer this in few words. | 


IT is true, that all the entries in the Tradeſman's books 
ſhould be explicit and intelligible ; but I do not ſee why 
the tradeſman muſt be ty'd down to ſo much formality, 
as the vain repetition of the words Recerv'd of him, and 
Paid to him in every line; for this reaſon : | 
Firſt, If in my Caſh-book Caſh is made Debtor to 
John Frazier for 1.18 oo oo. it ſeems to me that is ſuf- 
ficient, owning John Frazier to be my Creditor for 
J. 18 co oo. If I have not receivd the money I am a 
fool ; and if, beſides this, he did not take a receipt for it, 
he is ſo. 

Tux like in the caſe of Milliam Jenniſon ; if I make my 
Caſh Creditor by Villiam Fenniſon for J. 22 O0 oo. and 
did not pay it him, I ſee nothing in it ; for if I have 
not his receipt for the money, my caſh-book is no proof: 
But upon the whole, the caſe is this; the keeping a 
caſh-book is for the tradeſman's eaſe, and to ballance his 
money, but his ledger is the book which ſtates the matter 
of right and wrong, and which is to be regarded in a 
courſe of law. 

Ir from this entry of eighteen pounds of Fohn Frazer, 
however ſhort and abridg'd, the money is fairly poſted 
into the ledger, and he hes credit for it in his account ; 
then, however ſhort and abridg'd the caſh-book entry 
may be, tis plain nothing is intended but what is right, 
ind John Frazier has juſtice done him effectually. 

SoME ſcruple the words TO and BY in the caſh-book 
entries as impertinent, and ſay, they will not read in 

proper English. 
Bor even this ſcruple, or cavil rather, will appear weak 
and unjuſt if examin'd into, and the words are not only 
proper, but requiſite, | ito 
2 2 


2 


— 423 $5 2 


— OF 


vo „ AQ =» 3 


<Q +i+X mY ka a 


m4, > 


a a > Ms * 
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Ir is true, a tradeſman may keep a caſh-book, and 
only begin it thus ; 


Jan. Calh receiv'd Caſh paid. 
1, Of A. B. 1800 [r. To A.B. 1000 
| Of C. D. 15600 CD 00 


and ſo on; and this may be as good Ergliſp as the other, 
and may anſwer all the purpoſes of a caſh-book ; but ir 
muſt be own'd tis a very coarſe way and rough; and if 
ſuch a book appears in a court of Juſtice, it will be far 
enough from reading well ; yet the receipt-book vouch- 
ing the payments, and the ledger acknowledging the re- 
ceipts, it may anſwer all the ends of book-keeping ; and 
ſo will a chalk and a trencher, if we come to talk criti- 
cally, and books may be laid aſide. 

Bur I am toſhew the tradeſman how to word his books 
according to the rule, and to the cuſtom and uſage of 
men of buſineſs : I am not ſhewing him with how few 
words he may juſt expreſs things for his own ſatisfaction, 
and, in ſhort, to make him as lazy in his book-keeping 
as I can. | 

As to the words Debtor and Creditor in his caſh-book, 
and how they will join with the following words To and 
By, repeated in every line, I think they are not only 
ſenſe and read-able, but they are really neceſſary to make 
the words Debtor or Creditor read currently in, and with 
every line. | 
Tux words To and By are only to be read as FOR 
and OF, as theſe laſt two particulars are to be under- 
ſtood, as if added thus ; | 


- Caſh Dr, 1. e. Caſh is Dr. | Caſh Cr. 1. e. Caſh is Cr. 


For J. 18 recs. of . Of William Fenniſon, by 
Frazier reaſon of J. 22 paid him. 


Tuaxsx things are ſo juſt and ſo eaſy, and the words Fer 
and Of ſo natural to be underſtood, tho' not expreſs d, 
that the tradeſman will be convinc d, there is no cauſe for 
the exception, and that the words Zo and Zy are not only 
{nſe, but needful in book-keeping. | 


Vo . I. 7 3. Ian 


* 
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3. I am to note, that in the account of Caſh here 
given for a 1 there is a variety of the Diction, 
that is, a different way of expreſſing the ſame article; as 
particularly the daily article of retai Caſo, and the weekly 
article of perry Caſy, which is not done by miſtake or 
forgetfulneſs, but to let the tradeſman ſee, that when he 
comes to it, any of thoſe _ of expreſſing it are pro- 
per, and he may take which he likes belt. | 

4. Ir is not always improper to mention, even in a 
caſh-book, who, and what the perſon is who pays or 
receives, nor for what, tho' it is not always done or ab- 
ſolutely neceflary at any time; but ſuch little additions 
are many ways uſeful, the caſh-book being always before 
him to remind him of ſuch things as he may haye occa- 
ſion to look back upon, as particularly ſuch a Lady, 
ſuch a Gentleman, tho*' money * by my Lady's woman, 
or by my Lord s ſteward, and the like: Such a man is 
a weaver, ſuch a one a mackler, that is to ſay, a weaver's 
broker: Such was for family mourning ; ſuch for a 
Lady's wedding ; ſuch for ſervants, and the like. 

5. WHzRE any perſon of quality ſends the money, it 
is to be ſuppos'd the goods were bought ſome time be- 
fore, and that the money was now ſent to pay the debt ; 
otherwiſe, had the goods been but juſt then 3 the 
money would have been brought into the ſhop, and been 
included here in the article of retail caſh ; for this reaſon, 
in the account of caſh, here are feveral ſuch particulars 
to let the tradeſman ſee that they are not improper, 
only that they ſhould not be too frequent. 

By this account likewiſe, the G will ſee how 
voluminous a caſh-book would be, and how ir would 
take up too much time, it the two articles of morey - 
taken in the ſhop, and money laid out in trifling matters, 
were not juſt kept apart, and only brought in, the one 
daily, ont” the other weekly, under one general article : 

Inſtead of which, were they to be entred apart, the retail 
caſh would, perhaps, embarraſs the book with forty heads 
in a day, and the other with a hundred in a week: 80 

that a month's caſh to a man of buſineſs, would go a 
great way into the caſh-book, and it muſt be a very 
arge book that would ſerve a year. 

Li xEwISE, it has been found very proper, tho' 'tis 


\ allow'd that 'tis not eſſential to a caſh-buok, to mention 
a money 


ö 
| 
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money receiv'd of tradeſmen-cuſtomers, to be either in 


full or on account, as the caſe is, We come now to the 


perty Caſh-book kept by the apprentices : Petty Caſh is 
when the maſter, to avoid the trouble of paying out 
{ſmall things himſelf, which he cannot have time to 
do, and much more to avoid the trouble either of kcep- 


ing a petty caſh-book himſelf, which would be very 


- troubleſome : 


Bur above all, to avoid bringing all thoſe little trifles 
into his caſh- book, which would be monitrous and im- 
pertinent, truſts one of his ſervants, which is uſually the 

oungeſt apprentice, or the youngeſt but one rather, if 
e has three in all, with a ſmall ſum of money once a 
week, or oftener, as he thinks fit, and obliges him to 
keep an exact account of it, Debtor and Creditor, as is 
here ſet down, taking an account from him weekly 

Tuts is alſo a good way to teach the youth how to 
keep a book early, and to fit him for keeping the caſh- 
book in its proper time. 

His petty caſh-book begins juſt as the great caſh- 
book does, mutatis ales. for the alteration of the 
words, as follows, vis. 


Ee 2 ; Account 
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Account of Petty Caſh. 
Petty Caſh Dr, Petty Caſh Credr. 
Saturday, Jan. 1. 1725. Saturday, January 1. 1725. 
By ſundry payments as follow ; 8 
J. 3. d. . 5. 4. 
To my Maſter. To the Drummers, given by hem id 
For Caſb, be- | Maſter's orders 
ing fo much To the fue pariſh Alms- 
put into my > FO o] men, who come Jour, EY 
"Hands fork by order —— 
ordinary To poor Amy, an old Nurſe o 2 6 
' Expences To the man who brought fi of 80 
2 Sugar- loaves, by order. 2 
To the Ringers, by order -= © 2 6 
o To the Beadle of the Hall, Y a 
wr eee 
o the Nueſt - ſervant. 
erde 55 ME 
To the Pariſh Watch, P 1 
order 
To old Hanks the Watch 
man, who ſits at our door, — © F © 
by order 
— To a Porter with a Letter 6 
from the Lady Bright... MY 
Monday, Jan. 3. Monday, January 3. | 
To my Maſter, For 2 —. to . 1 1 6 
For more Mo For Carriage of Goods ſrom 
1 receiv 8 FED Canterbury ——— O17 3 
of bi m Charges at the Cuſtom- 
— Houſe for three Bales 
| 10 0 o] from Leghorn, as by thet- 3 18 © 
anne —— PArYticulars given my 
Maſt Er ww 
For Poſt-letters ——— © 19 
8 ? 6 19 1 
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Account of Petty Caſh continued. 


Petty Caſh Dr, 
| & > 


AE 


Brought 
over 


9 


| 


Petty Caſh Credr. 
„ 


Brought over —— — 6 19 r 


Monday, Jan. 3. continu'd. 


For Peny-poſt Letters 
written by Mr. B 
given Mr. 


Box-mone 


Webb's Men 


Ditto Drawboy's Men — 
Ditto Tull's Men 
Ditto to Mary Thomas, 

the Mackler's Maid — 
Ditto to Mr. Sorpre's Men 
Ditto to Took's Men . 
Ditto to Wilcock's Men- 


O 


WO & GO O vw 


. 


U 
AW > 0 vw 


All theſe by my Maſter's 


Order. 


Tueſday, January 4. 


For Brooms 


To the Shoe- cleaner 


O © 


Q @ 


To a Porter from the Com- 


miſſioners of Bankrupt, 
with a Summons 


To 'Squir Jenks's Servant, 


by Maſter's order, half a 
Guinea, and afterwards 
another —ö — 


— 


911 
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Account of Petty Caſh continued. 


Petty Caſh Dr. Petty Caſh Credr. 
. + . & 


Brought? Brought over —— —— 9 11 2 
= - * | 


Tueſday, Jan. 4. continu'd. 


To the Exeter Carriers, 2 
for carriage of money — 5 
For Poſtage of fore gu Let- 0 7 9 


ter — 
For mending the Back- ſhop 
Saſbes, broken by 26 
Foot-bal ————— 
For Quarterage for the 
Lamps 
Ditto to the New- River 
| Witer 5 0 6 6 


Wedneſday, January 5. 


To a Porter from Madam 
Le Force 
To the News-woman 20 


O 
— 
O 


Papers, order d to be 
taken in —Hſ 
To a poor man for clearing 
the Ice every morning at F O 1 0 
4 the door, by order — 

For Poſi-letters this day — 0 1 3 
For a Paring-ſhovel, the 

old one broken, by or- O 1 4 
aer 5 | 


11 15 3 


— — — — 
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Account of Petty Caſh 


Petty Caſh Dr. 
6:45. 


over 


continued. 


Petty Caſh Credr, 


423 


44 ai 


Fr a 4 Brought ,t — — 11 oF 3 


with Letters 


by order — 


order 


For five Balls of Pack- { 
thread —— — 22 0 
Friday, Jan. 7. Friday, January 7. 

Received Foreign Letters 0.7. 
of my Ma- Home Poit-Letters —_——= 0 3 0 
fter to — 
ballance 1 13. 36 
my week's — — 
Caſh — | 

13 7 4 | 
Ee 4 Account 


For the Bell man Poſt, 


For the Weekly- 
to the Clerk for the Year, 


For a Sheet- Almanack, by 


Thurſday, January 6. 


9 0 


Bills, to 


. 


3 


5 


3 


For wax Candles by order — 0 16 4 
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Account of Petty Caſh. 


Petty Caſh Dr. 
Saturday, Jan. 8. 
3 
To my Maſter 
for ſo much 
receiv'd of Þ 5 Oo © 
Vim for pet-\ 


t) Expences _ 


Petty Caſh Cred:, 
Saturday, January 8. 
| „ N 
For a Tub-man fer Water, 
the Pipes frozen : in 
For Charcoal for a Fire in | 
the Shop 3036 
To the Parſon and Church- 
wardens, coming = 989 2 6 
Brief. by order 


To the Basket for the Pri- (Oo x © 
ſoners, by ſpecial order -- 8 


For a Sack of Coals for 
poor Nurſe Amy, by we O 3 6 
Maſter's order — | 

To the Shee-cleaner o 0 6 

For a pound of Green Tea g 0 18 0 
for the Back-ſhop —— 

Half a pound Bohea, ditto 0 12 © 


Monday, January 10. 


To the Tub-man, more 


Water — 
For a Porter from South- 2 | , 0 
wark 
For the Dutcheſs of Love- 
leſs ? Coachman and & of 
Servants for arinking | 
while they waited ——— 
For Coach. hire for a Lady's 
Maid, that came jr GS-9 
Goods 
Two Porters from Water- 5 = 0 
X WER HEARS Mp. 
To Poſt-Letters 3 
To a Hackney Coach-man, | 
by order — — 8 2 0:3 0 
2 16 9 
6 
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Account of Petty Caſh continued. 


Petty Caſh Dr. 
L . 
Brought 7] 


| 


L 


| 


| 


Petty Caſh Credr. 
5 


425 


s. d. 


Brought over — — 2 169 


Monday, Jan. 10.continu'd. 


To Tho. Jones, and ano- 


ther, for aſſiſting the 
Conſtable when we took 


the Shop-lifters 
For Charges at the Juſtices 
For a Coach to New Pri- 


ſon 
For Expences 


Fades carry in 


— — 


mw 


to ſee — _ 


Tueſday, January 11. 


For Expences at the Water- 


ſide — 


Charges at the Caſtom-houſe, 
entring two Packs of 


Goods for Jamaica, the 


2 


particulars given myMa- 


ſter 


For foreign Poſt- Letters — 
For the poor man that clears 
the Door and the Kennel 8 2 


from Ice 


For the Shoe- cleaner 


- 


O 


O 


Given to two Foot men who 


came for Goods, by Maſ- > © 


ter's order 


For a Porter from St. 


James's 


Given two Men who help d 
the Lady's Coach up that > © 
was Overthrown — 


9 


4 


Oo, we 
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Account of Petty Caſh continued. 


my Dr. 


pre? 1 0 


Petty Caſh Credr. 


„ 
9 _ S r 
Tueſday, Jan. 1 1. continu'd. 


To # Woman that help'd 


the Ladies out, and 
brought them to cur 


Shop — — 


Wedneſday, an. 12. | 
For Wine given the ge 
o 


| Jefterday, when they 2 0 
were frighted 
For Charcoal 9 


For a Porter with a Letter EL. if 
For Goods 
F Tea- pot and Cups, my 


| Maſter letting the Tea- > © 7 6 


table fa ———— 
| For a pound of Chocolate, 2 _ 6 
| by order ——— 3 

For Inland Poſt-letters — 0 3 3 
For four Fire-men to ſtand 
ready when the Fire was 


at Mr. Reeves's, if we 
wanted Help, by order-- 
For two Servants ſent to 
help My. Reeves =p 10 0 
the Fire was 
Given a poor Man that was 
hurt at the Fire, by F 0 
10 3 7 


Account 


F 
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Account of Petty Caſh continued. 
Petty Caſh Dr. | Petty Caſh Credr. 
| ' 
. J. . d. 
Brought 0 4 0 © Brought over —— — 10 3 7 
over 
Thurſday, Thurſday, Jan. 13. 
Jan. 13. 
Charges at the Cuſtom- . 
Receiv'd of 4 0 houſe, as per Bill gi ven 3 # 
my Maſter $9 in to my Maſter 
— For a Cart to our Ware- 5 o 2 6 
10 © o] houſe —— — | 
For bringing home three 9 © 4 6 
Cheſts of Wine — 
For a Woman who came for 6 
Goods, from the Lady N 
Arne, by order 
For a Porter to go with her,” 6 
George our Porter being a 
abſent — — 
For a Porter to Spittle- 
Fields, in haſte, George > © x © 
not come home et- 
Friday, Jan. 14. 
For Poſt- letters ( Inland) — © 3 3 
Ditto Foreign 8 
F For a Porter from Kenſing- S 
Saturday, Saturday, Jan. 15. 
Jan. 15. 
For help to clear the Street 
Receiv'd of of Ice, by Maſters or-y> © 1 4 
my Maſter er — 
to balanced - 2 11 10 For 4 Porter from the 
the Veel Tower — — WV, 
Expence-- — — 
| — 12 11 10 


— — 


12 11 10 


ö 
| 
| 
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I Ave given this account of petty caſh for a fortnight 
only, tha* the caſh-book has the general weekly heads for 
the whole month ; but as theſe two weeks take in moſt 
of the particular things which are uſual for ſhop-keepers 
to pay, the young tradeſman will ſee how to enter loch 
ſmall things, as may not be mention'd here, the end be- 
ing chiefly this, namely, to keep the caſh-book from 
being cumber'd with trifles, which are inconvenient on 
many accounts. Bt 

IT is alſo to be obſerv'd here, that I have plac'd the 
ſhop-keeper not only as being one of the beſt of tradeſ- 
men, that is toſay, the buſineſs of the mercer, being one 
of the principal traders which come within the denomi- 
nation of a ſhop-keeper ; but I have ſuppos'd him to be 
one of the greateſt dealers of his kind alſo, perhaps be- 
yond what any mercer in London can boaſt of; for be- 
fides his trade upon credit, we find he takes near eight 
pounds a day, ready money, in his ſhop, and in a — 
winter month; when any ſhop having ſuch a. trade in 
FZanuary, may be ſuppos'd, for the fix ſpring and ſum- 
mer months, to take two or three times as much. 


Bur the reaſon of this is evident, 


1. Uro the foot of ſo great a trade, it is rational to 
bring him in furniſhing himſelf with fine goods from 
abroad, ſuch as his Falian mantua-filks from Leghorn 
and Genoa ; his velvets and brocades from France, and 
his black Dutch mantuas from Holland. 

2. As he appears thus to import his own foreign filks, 
ſo employing the belt and moſt topping weavers in town 
for hes goods, he is able to furniſh other mercers alſo, 
as Cheap as the wholefale mercers do. 

3. Tr1s occaſions that he has a wholeſale country- 
trade thro' England, and Scotland, and Ireland. 

4. As ſo great a dealer muſt neceſſarily have a vaſt 
quantity of goods grow old and out of faſhion, upon his 
Hands, be has a correſpondence in Jamaica, whither he 
ſhips off great parcels of goods, perhaps, (and it ſhould 
be ſuppos'd ſo) before they grow too much out of uſe, 
and receives a conſiderable return at a time in ready- 


money. 


ALL this appears by his caſh-book ; and every part of 
it is directing and inſtructing ; and for this reaſon the 
N 5 ; caſh-book, 
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caſh-book, as above, is thus made out for a whole month 
that the variety may give the tradeſman a view of as 
2 caſes as may happen in a trade of ſo great a mag- 
nitude; and it is thus form'd, that all the incidents of 
commerce may be ſeen in it as far as occur to the mind; 
ſo the. tradeſman viewing this account, will ſee more 
ſuch incidents .order'd and manag'd, than could have 
been provided for, in the narrow compaſs of an ordinary 
dealer. 
Tu tradeſman here is a merchant, a ſhop-keeper, a 
warehouſe-keeper, and a wholeſale man; nay, he is one 
of the beſt kind of ſhop keeping merchants, for he im- 
rts little or nothi "Bo but what is in his own way, and 
what he diſpoſes of among his own dealers: He is a 
merchant for himſelf only ; ſometimes- perhaps, he may 
diftribute a parcel of Calian mantuas or French velvets 
among the trade, that is, let ſome of his brother mercers 
have a ſhare with him, when he has two or three bales 
of ſuch filks come in together from Jraly : But this is 
nothing but what is common and uſual in ſuch, and 
other ſuch caſes as theſe. 
Ueon the whole, as by a little we may ſee what a 
t deal means ; ſo how much more by a great deal, 
may the tradeſman ſee how to direct a little? The par- 
ticulars here enumerated will ſufficiently inſtruct them 
how to expreſs ſhorter heads, as their own occafions may 
require, 
this exact method of book-keeping, the tradeſman 
may look back to his beginning, and ſee at forty years 
end, every ſixpence, nay; every penny of money that has 
paſs'd thro”. his hands, from the firſt hour of his being in 
trade ; for as money is the principle of commerce, ſo the 
caſh-book is the beginning of all accounts: and here he 
will, upon any retroſpect, obſerve how he gradually ad- 
vanc'd in trade, from a little to a great deal, and from 
that to more, till he came to be the moſt conſiderable 
among his neighbours. 
I navs taken the account at the beginning of January, 
which the tradeſman will ſee the uſual charities 
and gifts of the rich tradeſinan to ſervants and to the 
poor, which come naturally in to be diſtributed at that 
time; and theſe are paid by his ſervant ; As he ſees by 
whom they are paid, and to whom, ſo he ſees alſo how 
they are all bury'd in the apprentice's little account of 
EL petty 
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ty caſh, and ſo as the maſter is eas'd of the trouble of 


ing his own almoner, and as nothing to do but to give 

the youth, who he truſts with the petty caſh, orders to 
ive it: Thus the great cafh-book is deliver'd from the 

incumbrance of a multitude of ſeveral articles, which 
would but prompt omiſſions at firſt, and cauſe them to 
be left quite out, or perplexities afterwards in examining 
and caſting up ſuch numbers of little ſums, hardly worth 
the trouble they give; but by this method they are pre. 
ſerv'd to be look d back upon the following years, for the 
directing the like charity and gifts on the enſuing oc- 
caſions. | 
Nxxrx to a due and regular keeping the caſh, and an 
exact entry of every article, tho' of the greateſt value, 
which, as I have ſaid, is of the greateſt conſequence to 
the tradeſman ; I ſay, next to this, is the keeping a Day- 
Book, or Zerrnal, call it which you will; the thing is the 
fame, as indeed the words have the ſame meaning, only 
that the laſt isa French, and conſequently a little more 
mod i ſh word than the former; but he fri is the honeſt 
old Engliſh word, and fully contains the meaning of the 
thing, which is this, and no other, (vis.) a daily entry 
of goods bought and ſold in the ſhop or ware-houſe of 
the tradeſman. | 

As this is the meaning of the word, and the nature of 
the thing, ſo every tradeſman ought, at the head of the 
firſt page or folio of his day-book, to give it the juſt 
title, with its due explanation, in a few proper words, 
thus, or to this purpoſe. | | 


The Dav-Boox, of JouR NAT. 


Being a full daily entry of all goods whatſoever, bought 
or ſola, receiv d in, or deliver d out by me, on My ac- 
Count, beginning this firſs day of January, 1725. ix- 


cluſive. 
[Here the Tradeſman's Name.] 


Tuis head thus ſet at the beginning, need not be re- 
peated at all afterwards ; but, as obſery'd before, from 
the Lawyers, it makes proper Angliſ of all the reſt of 
the book, and will read in with any ſingle entry, or any 
page or leaf, and be very good ſenſe together, 


I 1Ns1ST 
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I 1NSIST upon ſuch a head as this to the firſt leaf as 


very neceflary, becauſe of the cavils of the Lawyers 
mention'd above ; and in order to have the tradeſman's 
book appear unexceptionable, if he is at any time oblig'd 
to produce his book in a court of juſtice, and in evidence 
for recovery of his debts, or on any occafion, either for 
roof of his own right, or of any other thing. | 

I Ave ſeen great objections made upon this account 
by the counſel, againſt admitting a day-book evidence: 
Here is a book, iy Lord, ſays the Counſel ; What is 
it ? What is it to be call'd ? It may have goods entred in 
it juſt as they pleaſe, and when they pleaſe : Here is no 
name, we don't know whoſe book it is, or what it is 


call'd : They may come indeed and chriſten it here; 


but is the court to give a name to it now? and is the 
plaintiff to own it now only? If it be a day-book, and be 
the plaintiff's, why was it not own'd at firſt ? why was 
it not written upon it, and what it imported or contain'd, 
and his name ſet to it, whoſe book it was: This is no 
book at all to us, the court can admit no evidence from 
it ; perhaps it may have been a memorandum of things, 
and perhaps not ſo much as that ; here is nothing regu- 
lar; no title to the book; no owner's name to it; no 
proof of the delivery of the goods by any porter or 
ſervant, and for whoſe account: This is of no weight at 
all in the caſe. 

On the other hand, in another tryal, upon a man's 
denying a charge in his accounts, the tradeſman being 
dead, his books were produc'd, and the man having been 
an honeſt fair tradeſman, and particularly very exa& in 
keeping his books; one of the counſel for the widow, 
holding the day-book in his hand, pleaded thus in the 
King's-bench court. 

My Lord, ſays he, we have all the proofs for the article 
in queſtion that can be given, or that can be expected in 
ſuch a caſe ; here is the deceaſed's day-book, and I can 
allure your Lordſhip Mr. 9. _—_— to have been 
a very regular exact man in his buſineſs, and particularly 
in his books : here is his journal or day-book, and it is 
fairly and expreſsly entitled in the firſt page or folio - - - 
[Here he reads. ] 


The 


” 
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Tue Day-book ; being @ full daily entry of all good; 


bought and ſolt, and aeliver'd out by me, or any of 


my ſervants, beginning the firſt day of January, 170g. 
incluſive. | 


[And under this the tradeſman's name.] 


Then the Counſel went on. 


HERE, my Lord, ſays he, is a fair declaration of what 
the meaning of this book is; and here every day ſucceſ. 
fively from. its beginning, are many entries of goods 
bought, and goods ſold, diſtinctly made and fairly written; 
and on ſuch a day, [naming here the time] we find an 
entry made in theſe words : | 


| Tueſday, March 12, 1710. 

Sold to Mr. Anarem Dab, the defendant [ſo and ſo; 
here he reads the particulars] ; and, my Lord, a4as the 
Counſel. under the parcel here I find a man's name in a 
different hand-writing thus ; 


Deliver'd by me, Nicholas Cawley. 


Now, my Lord, upon enquiry who this Nicholas Cauley 
is, I find by the deceaſed's ſervant, that he is a ticket- 
porter, who plying near the ſhop, was uſually employ'd 
to carry out goods ſold by Mr, . . . the deceas'd: and 
ſo exact was the honeſt tradeſman in his books, that to 
every parcel ſo carry'd out by the porter, he always made 
them ſet their —4 that they might, on occaſion, prove 
the delivery of the goods. | i 
Ur o this, the counſel calls for Nicholas Cawley, who 
appear'd, ſhew'd his ticket with his name to prove him 
to be the perſon ; and being ſhew'd his hand, own'd it, 
and ſwore that he deliver'd the goods. 
Die theſe circumſtances concurring together, with 
ſewing the ledger where this parcel was poſted to the 
defendant's account, correſpond to the poſt. mark in the 
journal; the court agreed, that all was clear and exact, 
and the jury gave it for the widow, without going from 
the bar. | 
I civs theſe two relations to ſupport what is ſaid 


above, (vis.) that theſe preambles, as ſome call "_ 
an 


I 
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and which they would pretend are ſo needleſs, and ſuch 
uſeleſs formalities, are not ſuch trifles as they make them 
to be, but are really proper and very ſignificant, if things 
come to a critical examination. 

IN France, and alſo in other countries, we find it 
criminal for a tradeſman not to keep books; and not to 
have thoſe books exactly and fairly kept, is taken for a 
fraudulent deſign ; and the cuſtom of merchants, that is of 
tradeſmen there, has almoſt given it the ſanction of a 
law, That every tradeſman's book ſhall have its title not 
only on the infide on the head of the firſt leaf, but on the 
outfide alſo, intimating what book it is. | 

Bur I am not here arguing the law, but the reaſon of 
the thing, and the benefit of it, namely, that it gives a 
ſanQion to the book ; gives it an authority in the face of 
Juſtice, and adds a credit to the tradeſman, if preſent, 
and to his memory if dead ; to have his books appear in 
a court of juſtice, and to be worded fo, as they will read, 
as the Late yer call d it, (vis.) that the title of the book 
will join to any leaf of it, D not repeated, with as much 
propriety, as if it were repeated at large 

Tnosx who look upon this as a formality, and a 
piece of oſtentation, may, perhaps, ſee reaſon to alter 
their opinions, when they fee any cauſe try'd at law, 
where imperfe&t, dumb and mute books without titles or 
names, and without the name of the tradeſman upon 
them, are produc'd in courts : and how often, by the de- 
ficiency and nonſenſe of ſuch books debts are loſt ; the 
book amounting to no more than a piece of ſcribble to no 
purpoſe, having no coherence with itfeif ; the book 
nameleſs, the bufineſs of the book not expreſs'd, the 
name of the owner not put upon it, the delivery of the 
goods not vouch'd, and the like. 

Ii has been the opinion of very experien-<'d tradeſmen, 
and of lawyers alſo, that not only the name of the per- 
fon to whom any goods are ſold, ſhould be = in 
the books, but the place where he dwells, as the town 
and county, if cat of London, and the ſtreet or lane 
where he dwells i London; becauſe, upon a tryal at 
law, for proof of a debt, where the books are to be 
brought in evidence, it may be argued thus : Here are 
goods ſold and deliver'd to Tho. Sutton: But what then? 
this may be another TH. Sucton of the ſame trade; there 
may be many 7 homas S'ttons as well as the defendant 

Nei. l. Ft Eur 


| 
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Bur if it be ſaid, ſuch and ſuch goods ſold to T ho. Sut- 
tom of Ware in Hertforaſpire, mercer ; or ſuch and ſuch 
goods ſold to Th. Sutron of St. Martins le Grand, London, 
Stay-maker, and the like ; theſe Authorities go a great 
way to make a good voucher to the entry, and with a re- 
gular book will be of great weight in a court of juſtice to 
prove, that the ſame Tho. Sutton, who is ſued for the 
debt, is the very man, and no other. | 

A g00D debt once recover'd by the mere aid of ſuch a 
well wording the entry in the book, will make the tradeſ- 
man think the labour, which is but a trifle, well beſtow'd 
ever after; as one juſt debt loſt for want of a few ſuch 
ſupernumerary words, as ſome call them, will make a 
tradeſman ſenſible of the ſloth and negle of them ever 
atter, 

I cannot therefore but recommend it to the tradeſ- 
man, to venture the fimple challenge of impropriety and 
formality ; and in order to have his journal or day-book 
be able to ſhew itſelf in a court of juſtice on any occaſion, 
give ita full and fair title on the head of the frſt leaf or 
folio, ſo worded, and ſo made coherent by the wording 
the ſubſequent entries, that it may read into every leaf 
of the book, if there be occaſion, without any impro- 
riety. 
4 Tus ſor the full proof of the delivery of the goods, let 
him take care to have his porter or ſervant ſign the de- 
livery of every Parcel, as they reſpectively carry'd them 
out, ſetting their hand under every parcel, as is obſerv'd 
in the caſe above, with or under theſe words, Deliver d 
by me. 

« Tux manner of the tradeſman's day-book may be as 
follows; (vid) only before I mention the particulars, let 
me take notice of the order of the thing, namely, that it 
is to contain the firſt thing done in his way of trade, ſo 
that it begins at his beginning, and therefore ſhould firſt 
have fairly entred all the goods his ſhop or warehouſe is 
ſtock'd with for his trade, as his caſh-book ſhould have 
the firſt money he brings into ſtock. Thus, (vis. ) 


The 
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The JouRN ATL; or, The Day-Book. 


Being a daily Entry of all the Goods, of what kinds 
ſoever, bought in, or ſold out, and deliver'd out upon 
Credit, by me or my Order, and on my Account 
beginning this firſt Day of January, Anno 192 5 
inc luſi ve. 


Anthony Goodſtock. 


Saturday, January 1. 1725. 
Sold to Mr. Francis Kidd of Exeter, Mercer. 


1 Piece fine 1alian Mantua, 
containing 62 yards, at 65. 4 J. 20 03 oo 
6 d. per yard — = 

1 Piece fine black Velvet, 
containing 23 yards, at 22 s. 25 17 06 
Gd. per yard ————_ 


1 Piece fine Brocade, half ell, 


- ak ts. ae dbcruet 


13 oo oo 


containing 20 yards, at 18 5, 
— — . 64 co 00 


per yard 


— ——nñ — 


Deliver d per me, to himſelf, 
1 at the Caſtle in Wood- 
ſtreer, 
Nich. Cawley. 


7 


Sold to Mr. Ralph Todd, in Chandois-ſtreet. 


— {, 0x Of 09 


20 Yds. fine Camblet, at 25. 
34. per yard. £ 


%F wy a r TY wW3z 


Deliyer'd by me 


"Tho, George. 


Sztura 
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Saturday, Jan. 1. continu d. 4 
Sold to Mr. William Eaton, of Windſor, 


1 Piece fine Crimſon Tralian, 9 
Mantua, containing 74 yds. 1. 23 c6 08 
at 65. 4d. per yard 

1 Piece Engliſh flower'd Da- | 
mask, containing 25 yards, 0 14 07 08 
at 115. 6d. per yard — \ 


1 Piece Engl: Camblet, 
yards, at 4 — per yard 2 of 07 06 
2 Pieces Engliſh — black, 
containing 120 yards, 8 30 00 ©0 
Fs. per yard. — . 73 02 10 


Deliver d to the Windſor 
Coachman, by me 


Tho. George. 


Monday, Jan. 3. 
Sold to the honourable the Lady Pay well. 


22 Yards Straw-colour'd Halian Mantua, 
at 75. 6 d. per yard 


. J. o8 of co 


Deliver d to her Ladyſhip's Woman, who wk 
her Order, by me 
Moſes Buſh. 


Memorandum. 


My Lady's Order in the Drawer of Orders, 
Ns. 14. 


Sold Moſes Thomas, Taylor, in Hatton- Garden. 


12 yards fine Crimſon Velvet, at 27s. per? | 
yard th Pane 


Deliver d to himſelf by me 
' Moſes Buſh 


* 


Mon- 


Monday, Jan. 3. continued. 
Sold to Sir Walter Magpye, Baronet. 


92 Yards of fine figur'd Crimſon Velvet, 
at 30s. per yard — — 


Deliver d per me, 


Nich. . 


Bought of James oni, Weaver: | 


60 Yards fine Garden Sattin | 
made to my Dwarf, at 9s; J. 18 10 oo 
6d. per yard 4 — 
84 Yards ditto, of the cone 
4 at Ih per — = 
120 Yards crimſon flower 
Damask, at Is. 64. -E 8 00 .." 


29 03 co 


1 127 18 « 09 
Bought of Mary Thomas, Mackler. | 
200 Yards of Engliſh Luſtring, at 45. 34d. — 1. 45 oo oo 


Sold to Mrs. Martha Flower, Mantua- 
maker in Pall- Mall 


25 Yards Italian Mantua, at 7 8 4 d. per yl, J. gol 07 


Deliver d per me, 


Tho. George. 


Tueſday, * 4. 
Sold to the Lady Perks, for her Family Mourning. 


136 Yards black Dutch Man- 

tua, at 87. per yard 5 6 08 vo 
60 Yards Engliſh, ditto. — 

Fs. 6d. — 


16 10 00 
— . N 


Deli ver d to my Lady's Servant, per me, 


Moſes Buſh. 
Ff 3 Tweſ- 
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8 . 123 00 0 
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Tueſday, Jan. g. continued. 
Sold to Sam. Johns, Taylor, in Lime. ſircet. 
7 Yards black Velvet, t 11. Is.) . 1. 07 oy c 
Deliver'd by me, wt 


Tho. George. 
Sold to Mr. William Henk, of Se. Edman 5 Bury. 


24 Yards crimſon Damask, at . 16 16 00 
ad adn webe a} 

82 Yards ditte, for a Bed, at 2 
aud black . e 
126 Yards black Mantua, at 5 
7. per 3 r. 
25 Vds. fine Brocade, (Fr — 27 10 oo 

at 227. 


Deliver 'd to ** * Warehou e 
at the Bull without Biſbopſ—- 


ate, by me 
a ht : Tho. George. 10] al 
Bought of Elauge Guilote. 
300, Yards of French r at 174. 25 EY 10 00 
— * . 


Wedneſday, Fan. 5. 
Sold to Henry Dobſon, Efq; 


12 yards 23 Damask, at ? 1 4 * 


8 Yard fr TO my at 
45. 6d. — 


þ my, 4} 


ei ** 


Deliver d by m me, | . 
Moſes Bol. | 


Widneſ 
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Wedneſday, Fan. 5. continued. 
Sold Sir Henry Rumbald. 


110 Yards figur'd Velvet for a Bed and . 
Window-Curtains, at 2s, 89. per yard-- £ 1. 15 + * 
Deli ver d to himſelf in the 
Shop, preſent, 


William Jones. 


Bought of Henry Seruiere of Diep, receiy'd from himſelf 
in London. 


12 Pieces fine French Mantua, 
containing 60 yards each, 8 J. 198 co oo 
at fs Gd. 

300 Yards fine French Velvet, 
at 22 5. per yard 


8 330 CO OO 
— — I. 523 oo oo 


Sold the Counteſs of Lindrum. 


een fine French Velvet, 1 0 
* fine Brocade, ws 22 8 oo 
— — . 199 08 00 


Deli uer d to her Ladyſhip's 
Woman, per 


Nich. Cawley. 
Sold John Williams, Eſa; 


26 Yards fine crimſon Damask, at 1 
per yard L 4 16 18 OD 


Deliver'd per 
Moſes Buſh, 
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BEroxk I proceed, it may be neceſſary to ſay ſome- 
thing to the more common method of Day-books, in 
the Gande ot ordinary ſhop-keepers, and of this which 
ſeems more ſingular and extraordinary. 

Ir can be no valuable objection to ſay, this is calcu- 
lated for a tradeſman of large dealings, and that ſmaller 
things muſt not be done in 10 formal a manner, but that 
fewer words and cloſer writing muſt do. ONT 

To this I anſwer, that *tis true in retailers of a meaner 
kind, the day-book may be cloſer written, and I ſhall 
give you a ſpecimen in a few words; but ſtill we do not 
undertake here, only to teach ſhoe-makers and hoſiers, 
and glovers, how to keep a day-book, but mercers and 
drapers, and trade ſmen of the higheſt magnitude alſo, 
for as every one may be ignorant, it can't be below any 
of them to learn. 

Bur here let me object againſt a vulgar method of 
book · keeping, by entring and croſſing out, which I can by 
no means agree to be call d book- keeping, any more than 
ſcoring upon a vintner's bar or chandlers ſlate, is book- 
keeping, where, when *tis paid, 'tis wiped out with a 
ſponge. 

Burt to ſuch tradeſmen who truſt abundance of mone 
in trifles, and cannot help it, I would adviſe this 1 
(vis. ) to keep a ſmaller book to enter all petty things 
below twenty ſhillings, or below forty ſhillings at a 
time; and this ſhould be call'd the ſmall debt Day- book, 
and theſe might be ſcratch'd out, or croſs d out when 
you pleaſe, and were the book itfelf raz'd out of buſineſs, 
and no truſt be given by ſuch retail, it would not be 
amiſs. =” 

Bur fince ſome people will go on truſt for every thing, 
even to ſixpence or a ſhilling, a pair of gloves, a handker- 
chief, a pair of ſtockings, or whatever happens to be 
ſold, it may be needful to give the tradeſman a hint in 
this caſe too. | = | "Exe 

FirsT, even in this low'd-pric'd article, there muſt be 
a form and exactneſs; the preamble or title of the baok 
mult ſpeak Frg/ifp, and be taught to read in a court of 
Juſtice, as I have ſaid above; and it may he ſo without 
any difficulty to the tradeſman ; the introduction on the 
firſt page, or on the top of every page, being but made 
to ſtand right as it ſhould do. | | 


FigST 
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Fi Rs r of all the title of it ſhould be thus; 


A petty Debt-book, or a daily Furry of Goods ſols 


in ſmall parcels upon credit, and remaining unpaid 
when deli ver d. 
By me, A. B. 


Memorana'tm, 
Svon goods as being ſold, and deliver'd, and entred 


in this book, and not croſed with this mark thro' the 


ſums, they are to remain {till owing and unpaid for ; 
but ſuch as have this mark XXX Ho bo thro the ſum 


or ſums of mone ©) which they are rated at, are paid, and 
by thoſe croſſes I do acknowledge them to be Oy dif- 


charg'd. 
. A. 2. 


ArrEzR this you reamble and memorandum, the head of 
the leaf ſhould gin thus ; | | 


. — — 
—_ - "OY „ 


January, Anno 1725. 
G fold, not_being paid for at the time of the delivery, 
Ag: Follows, (viz.) PE 


I: To William Bland at Se. Fry 
Katherine's, 1 pair of = J. oo of co 
. Buck-skin Gloves - 
1 pair of Womens Lamb 
Gloves — I 


oo o oO * 


— 1. oO ©7 CO 
To Mr. John Pied, 1 pair of a Low 


Gloves ——— ,00 1 c 
To My. John Degroe, 6 pair of white Lamb / 
Gloves, at Is. 2 d. per pair A 
3. To Mr. Williams's Daughter, 2 yards of 1 
Muſlin, at g s. 2d. per yard N £6 
To Thomas at the Peacock, 2 coarſe Neck- barks 
cloths, at 28. eath — — | 49 
To ory PRE the Milkwoman, a Mobb, 5 00 02.03 


Petry 
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Petty Debts continu'd. 


January, Anno 1725. 
* Goods ſold on Credit, as _ 


To Wm. Hallom, 64255 2 / 
amen er Gi gd $11; 00/13 00 
1 Silk Handkerchie f —— 1 OO OF c6 ' 
1 N of white Gloves —— oo ol o 
— J. oo 19 08 f 
| I 
/ 1. * * r dent. 3 pair f — 1. oo 03 66 | 
To the Maid Mary, at the 
Red Croſs, 1 9931 Hand- I J. 00 03 c 
kerc hief — — 
2 Yards Cherry- colour 4 Rib- ©0 01 8 
bond, at 10d. per yard — 1897 a 
Needles — — oo oO o4 
8 — — 1. coof o 7. 
To Mr. Jeffrey the Barber, 2 — | 
XXX — — OO 07 00 
Tv William Groves, My. Smith's aa — | 
1 man, a Velvet Cap, ready made . 00 08 66 
To Captain Johnſon, 2 pair of 3 — do 02 c6 n 
To Mrs. Maukin the Midwife, 2 fine Muſtin 
ME. ar ready made, X XX 9 
Williams at next door, 2 Silk 2? 05 
1 fine —— n 
To Mr Samuel Sims, =_ ö | 
2 pair of white Gloves — F ** 02. 02 04 
1 Silk Handkerchief 0003 8 3 
? . pats at 45.— or i 00 
—_ ot 10 oo 
Memorand. 
Taken a Note under hand for the 
Money, payable at 2 Months. 
6. To -_ Ju Fiſh, 2 fue Shirts made e up, 4. 02 18 co 


To Mr. Fiſher's Mon, 2 coarſe m — oo 06 oo 


Petty 
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Petty Debts continu d. 
January, Anno 1725. 
Goods ſold on Cridit, as before. 
To Mr. Wm. Sympſon, 1 pair of: white? 
To Mrs. Carey Mai 
1000 Pi 4 00 0 10 
3 Papers of Needles — OO OI O2 
5 Yards Crimſon Ribbon ——» OO O It | 
1 Wrought Handkerchief — 00 Of c6 
To Mrs. Tolſey the Bak 7 1717 * 09/10 of 
o Mrs, Tolley the Baker, 1 ſtrip d Muſlin , 
2 A a Co b, RES 
To Mrs. Amy, at the Re ols, x pair o 33 
Kid Glover . n MN 90 Of 06 
To Mr. is x99 2 Turnovers, xxx — oo 07 00 
7. To the Bar- keeper at the Swan, 1 >. - 35 
Mufin Hhd with Edging 4 8 00 08 06 
To Tho. Cole, the Drawer | | 
„ fine Turn over 2 1 o o ο 
2 Pair F Gloves. ĩ˙gu᷑ oo O2 4 
— — [. o ©7 10 
7 Miſe Peggy, at Eonſn) | 
Jacombs, 2 Yards blue C l. 00 02. 0 
Ribbon — — OI 
Pair of fine Garters ——— o 03 o06___ 
Pair of Kid Seven o % 06 
8 * Mr. James the Confecbioner, 3 yards 
fre Maſi 8 wa FF 1 J. oo 13 00 
a Wikam Smart the Shoe- 
maker, 1 pound of Hair-b I. oo ov 90 
po waer 
—_— narrow Ribbon, 2 1313 
| = 1, co ot o 


Petty 
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Petty Debts'continu'd, 
January, Anno 1725... 
Guodr ſold on Credit, as before. 
- To Jaſper Wilton, I Silk 


Handkerchief 5 4 A. 06 


1 Turn-over — 00 of o 
2 Pair of Gloves — OO O2 o4 


an 3 00 12 04 


| e 


Mr. Wilſon promis d to ſee | 
ie 14. | 


10. To Mrs. Lawrence, 2 yards 


of narrow Mechlin Ty I. oo 0900... 
at 45. 6d. per yard 


12 Tards of Edging, at 443. 


per yard — — . eo eg e N 
c "Ion. FUR — — 1. o0 13 ch 
To Mr. Tho. Samſon, 1 pair 
of Globe. ED 8 
2 Shirts, ready made, XXX 00 16 00 | 
m l. oo 17 03 


JD Sampſon Eaton, 1 pair of Glowes — 00 o1 02 


To William Johnſon, 1 Silk 
wr 8 1. oo of 06 
2 Pair of Gloves | oo 02 04 
2 Turn overs — 5. 
— 1. 00 16 04 
Memorand. 
Nr. Perkins, Pay-maſter.. Rukh n en. aL * 


# \ 


11. To Jad Swalh, 2 pair of abe — — 00 o2 06 
To Mr. Jenkins's little Son, -2 yards blue 
Ribbon 3 8 00 ol 05 
To Mr. William Atkins, 1 
yard of fine Muſlin . — 1. o 07 06 
- F Yards ordinary CO 12 ©6 
3 Thouſand Pin. wm co oo 8. 


— [, ol OO 03 


Petty 


12. 


13 


— 4 


„ tw nf? ww ot 


he It | 
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Petty Debts continu'd. 


January, Anno 1725. 


Goods ſold on Credit, as before. 


12. To our Milk-woman, a fine crimſon Knot — I, oo 02 06 
To lohn Smith, 1 Silk Handkerchief — oO 03 06 
To William Harper, 2 fine Holland Shirts, | 

made ap, X XX 5 oo O2 03 


13. To Mr. William Child, 5 yards fne Va- | 
Jenciennes Lace for a Turn-over, ar 7s. > I. ol 15 co 
per yard 


Memorand. 


I rook a Note under his Hand for it, 
but not diſcharg'd the Debt. 


— 


— — 


Tuis is the proper method for a ſmall debt- book, or 
a debt-book, as they call it, for a ſmall tradeſman; and 
this book, though the tradeſman may think otherwiſe, 
ought to be as exact, and as carefully kept, as any of the 


Books above-mention'd of the greateſt conſequence, and 


ſhould be worded as plain, that it may appear in evi- 
dence to prove little debts, 

Tris is, of all the reſt, the moſt ſignificant to a tradeſ- 
man, becauſe whatever goes out of his ſhop, and is not 
ſet down in this book, unleſs memory — — it, (and 
that is but a poor ſhift) is as effectually loſt as if a thief 
had ſtolen it; for it is not the cuſtom now, for people to 
pay debts without asking, or to acknowledge and re- 
member debts, without they have ſome evidence to ſatisfy 
them, and you can prove it: and it the tradeſman dies, 


o 


what has his widow or poor children to ſhew to make a 


demand by, or to get in their own? 

Tais book therefore is as eſſential to him, as the 

Journal or day-book, with the porter's hand to the delivery 

of every parcel, is to the mercer or draper ; and the 

preamble at the beginning is as needful, nay more needtul 

than that of the higher tradeſman, becauſe you 2 
| ere 
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here no names of porters or ſervants to atteſt the delivery 
of the goods. | 

TukRk are two things yet neceſſary to a tradeſman, 
for his exact preſerving the form of his bufineſs, and for 
a due recourſe to, in the caſe of his deceaſe; and though 
they are things of no great note, yet they are oftentimes 
of conſequence to him, or at leaſt to thoſe that come 
after him. | 

Bur before I come to thoſe two things, let me obſerve, 
that I am the more particular in this matter not here 
only, but in every caſe where it has any relation to the 
tradeſman's poſterity, I mean thoſe whom he ſhall in- 
mediately leave behind him, becauſe it is too much the 
caſe among tradeſmen, eſpecially thoſe in a great hurry 
of retail bufineſs, that they do not concern themſelves, at 
leaſt not as they ought to do, to preſerve the proof of 
things in a clear and undeniable manner, for the benefit 
of thoſe that are to come after them. 

Tuxx att in a ſtate of health and vigour, their heads 
are upon the preſent occaſions of their buſineſs, and, 
perhaps, they are in hurry enough, or indeed too much 
for any more concern than need muſt ; they are careful 
to enter things in their books, and even that is done in 
ſuch a hurry ſometimes, that it may be call'd, an entry 
and no entry, a minute or a memorandum, rather than 
a fair entry ; for they are call'd away, perhaps to a cuſ- 
tomer, and they have 'no time, and then they forget 
to go back again, and ſo the entry is made by halves, or 
left unfiniſh'd, or perhaps not made at all, and ſo the 
debt is loſt as much as if the goods had been ftolen. 

Sven tradeſmen ſhould keep a blotting-book, and 
minute things in that for the help of memory, as I have 
faid in its place is done ; and then at night, when the 
ſhop is ſhut, ſpare an hour or two, tho' it be from the 
2 tavern, or the club, to enter fairly the buſineſs of 
the day. 1 

— let me add a hint or two by the by alſo; let 
them be ſure to do it every day: for, 


1. As the blotting- book is but as a minute, or memo- 
randum of what is done; ſeveral particulars are often 
not ſet down in it, which the memory may perhaps re- 
tain and ſupply till evening; but which, if it lie longer 
in the head, is apt to be thruſt out again by a ws 
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of new incidents, and by the like particulars relating to 
the next day's trade, 1 

2. Ir he has not time for carrying one day's minute 
off into a day-book, when will he find time for two 
days ? and with much more juſtice I may enquire, when 
will he find time for three or four days, or a week ? In 
a word, *tis not done, and cannot be done: He anſwers, 
| can't help it, I am not able to help it; there, tis in 
the blotting-book, ſo that I ſhan't forget it ; I muſt 
een poſt it away into the ledger at once, for I can never 
write it all over again : And thus it goes hand over head 
in the groſs, unexamin'd, into the ledger, and perhaps 
not there neither, till after a long time, 


Tr1s is a moſt fatal miſchiefin a tradeſman's buſineſs ; 
the firſt entries of goods being done as only for a memo- 
randum, are never full, require always examining ; the 
particulars, for want of time, are not fully enough ex- 
preſs'd or deſcrib'd ; but, as tis rightly call'd a blot- 
ting- book, it requires much to be blotted out, and much 
to be added, and put in to compleat it; and when this 
comes to be examin'd with the cuſtomers books, which, 
perhaps, is more exact, the tallies are ſo far from agree- 
ing, that they are ſcarce to be known by one another to 
be the ſame entry. 

As the tradeſman thus turns his blotting-book into a 
journal, ſo he will ſoon turn his ledger to a blotting-book, 
that is to ſay, have his accounts full of miſtakes and 
amendments, and ſome of them irrecoverable. 

I Hap much rather have a tradeſman make his journal 
be a blotting-book, than his blotting-book be his jour- 
nal; that is to ſay, I had rather fee his journal foul 
written, be full of miſtakes and ſcratch'd out words, 


alter d figures, wrong caſt up, and the like, than ſee his 


ledger poſted from his foul minutes, upon which there 
can be no dependance, 
Brs1Des, here is at once all the evidence of buſineſs 


loſt, all the care of poſterity is laid aſide, all the poſſibi - 


lity of proof is taken away from his widow and children, 


tor the 8 has no titles, no head to it in 


er or to the folios in particular, there is nothing 
ut a rude, rough entry of particulars; ſometimes the 
names at large, ſometimes only the initial letters of the 
names ; nothing that will read, as I have ſaid in its 

place, 
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Place, in a court of juſtice, or make a legal proof of 
a debt. | 
Ir is a ſcore upon a wall, or upon a flate ; I ſay, tis 
as that is, and no more; therefore I would moſt earneſt] 
uade every tradeſman, if the hurry of his buſineſs 
in the day requires his entring goods ſold rough only in 
the nature of a minute or blotting book, not to fail 
every night; I ſay every night, to enter every thin 
over again fair, and fully in his day-book, as is directe 
above. | 
Bur I come back ro where I left off; I ſay, thers 
are two things {till to be named, that are very neceſſa 
to a tradeſman, for the regular managing his buſine 
and his books: Theſe are, 
1. TRE due preſerving his correſponding letters: It 
is true, a retail tradeſman, or indeed a wholeſale man, 
a merchant excepted, can hardly be ſuppos'd able to 
copy his own letters to his correſpondents, unleſs he 
could do as a certain , who I knew, was ſaid to do, 
vis. to write his letters with his right hand, and copy 
them with his left hand at the ſame time: but that art 
or capacity, I believe, dy'd with him. | 

INDEED, in caſe of large orders given to the manufac- 
turers in the country, to make ſuch and ſuch goods; 
and in {ome caſes, where matters of accounts are con- 
tended in letters, even an inland tradeſman ſhould cop 
ſuch letters; and therefore I would adviſe every tradeſ- 
man, whoſe buſineſs is conſiderable, to keep a copy-book 
for all letters of more than ordinary conſequence. 

Bur the preſent advice relates more particularly to 
the careful keeping correſpondents letters 8 the coun- 
try; for thoſe, on many occaſions, are the beſt and moſt 
authentick vouchers, be what may paſs between the 
writer and the perſon written to : For Example ; 

1. Tas country cuſtomer writes an order for goods, 
and by this order the ſhop-keeper ſends them ; ſeveral 
incidents fall in here to make room for diſpute, and 
which producing the letter, in which the order is ex- 
preſs'd, can only decide: As particularly the countryman 
writes thus ; Send me ſuch and ſuch goods ; and then 
adds, Pray ſend them, without fail, by ſuch a veſſel be- 
longing to our town ; ſhe lies at the Bridge-houſe-key, 
the maſter's name is Th. Wookman. 


Tunis 


— > 0992 


oQ. =, =» 


A 
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Turs the trade fan obſetves exattly, delivers the 
goods, and his porter ſigns the bovk ; the veſſel goes 


away, ſupoſe for Weymonth, whete the ouſtomer yes ; 


but the ſhip and goods are loſt at the Ie of Might, the 
veſſel ſtranded, and the goods loft gf fpoil'd. 

Turs letter then is the only proof that the tradeſman, 
or his widow, has to make out that he, the cöuntry 
cuſtomer, either order'd the $ to be ſent at all, or 


_ ordeed them to be fent on board that veſſel; and if both 


cant be prov'd, the loſs lies upon the tradeſman here; 
bur otherwife, upon him ar weymourh, who order d the 
goods. 


Ir is the ſame thing with the carrier: Suppoſe am 
difafter betalls the carrier, as his waggon being robb'd, 
as often happens: or if it be a pack-horfe carfier, the 
horfe is dri ven away by ſdme ſudden flood, or falls down 
in the water and ſpoils the goods: In all which caſes, 
if the tradeſman had his cuſtomer's order to fend the 
goods by fuch a particular carrier, the loſs was his own, 
mean the cuſtomer's, | 

L1xzwisE, ſuppoſing the goods to arrive ſafe ;- and 
when h& comes to open them, he cavils at the ſorts, and 
retends he did not order ſuch forts of goods, of not 
ach a quantity, and the like: In all theſe caſts, the 
chapman's letter is the tradeſman's voucher, and if that 
be loſt, the goods are refus d, and perhaps laid by to be 
return'd, that is to ſay, to get an abatement of price upon 
thoſe pretences. | 

Bur producing the chapman's letter puts an end to all 
ſuck diſputes, and the tradeſman or his widow has no 
trouble at all, but convicts him under his own hand- 
writing, which he cannot deny, 


Tnrrs are many other caſes which make preſerving 
the country letters neceſſary, as particularly the acknow- 


ledging the receipt of bills, and the receipt of goods after 


they are ſent down, and which are all one as receipts 
given in a book, or next of kin to them. 


Tux ſecond head mention'd above, is, the tradeſman's 
keeping a book to enter down the acceptance of bills 
drawn upon him. h 
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Tuis, indeed, principally relates to a man, who deal- 
ing much in the country among the manufacturers and 
workmen, ſuch as clothiers, factors, hard-waremen, Cc. 
receives goods from them, and they draw their bills again 
upon him for their money: When theſe bills come to 
the tradeſman, that is, are preſented for acceptance, he 
ſets his hand to them as accepted. 

Now tis abſolutely neceſſary for him to enter down 
in a book this acceptance, that ſo he may always know 
what bills are running out againſt him, and what day 
they become due, that he may take care to beſtir himſelf 
among his cuſtomers, and get in money againſt the time 


to pay them currently, that his credit _ be preſerv'd, 


and no man may be put to come twice for his money. 

Ir will be but a poor excuſe, for a warehouſe-man or 
ſhop-keeper, when a bill is brought to him for payment, 
to ſay, Indeed, I did not think it had been due till next 
week : He ought to know the very morning of the day 
when a bill is due, that the bill will be ſure to be de- 
manded in the afternoon; and he ought to know it as 
| _ as any day, that he has a mind to look in his 

I THINK I need not give a ſpecimen for ſuch a book, 
the bare direction is plain; but that a young tradeſman 
_ not plead ignorance, take the method in ſhort 
thus, | 

Lz the Title be thus, 


A Bill-Book, or, 
A continu'd Entry of the Acceptance of Bills, and 


the time when due. 


Tux for the entring the Bills, let it be thus, 


„ 

A Bill ragen by Vm Jones of Exeter, for 1.156 17 co. 
payable at twenty days ſight, to Henry Williams or Oraer ; 
ACCEPTED His day; aue, the three days included, on 
the 2d of February. 


. Or, you may form this book into columns for the 


readier finding out bills when accepted; which they or- 


dec thus: 225 
2 Day 
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Day accepted | The Sum | Name of | Days fight | When due 
br; | ſ the Drawer ä 


L. 10 | a. Jonas 20 Day | 2 Feb. 


Fan. 10. 


ElirnER of theſe methods is regular, and will an- 
ſwer the end; but one method or other is abſolutely 


neceſſary, ſo the tradeſman may take which he likes 


beſt. 


Lsvrrosk I need not direct a tradeſman to take re- 
ceipts for money, when he pays it without bills of ex- 
change, nor that he ſhould keep a book for ſuch receipts, 
not truſting to looſe papers, which are eaſily miſlay'd, 
and often loſt, and the want of which often makes money 
be twice demanded, and: ſometimes twice paid. 

Hers now are two precedents for the tradeſman, one 
of the moſt conſiderable, and the other of the loweſt claſs 
of buſineſs ; one for the top of the trade, a mercer ; and 
the other for Miſs S2amwell, the Milliner, truſting out 
a row of pins, or a yard of incle. 


For this muſt be allow'd to be an unalterable maxim 


in trade ; namely, that every thing that is ſold muſt be 


found in money, or on paper, in the box, or in the book; 


if it be not in one of theſe, tis loſt, and the tradeſman is 
in a way to be undone, 

Ir is not a ſufficient objection to ſay, the value is 
ſmall ; nothing is ſo ſmall that it ought to be loſt : If it 
be too ſmall to be ſet down in the book, it ſhould be too 
{mall to be ſold, or at leaſt too ſmall to be truſted; and, 
indeed, the tradeſman that will not keep a petty debt- 
book, or ſmall ſhop-book, ſhould really write over his 
door, No truſt by retail; or write upon his book, I /ofe 
all T truſt. 


Tuis keeping a petty debt-book, like the py caſn- 


book to the great caſh-book, eaſes the journal of a vaſt 
throng of trifling articles, and faves the labour of poſting 
ſuch trifles to the ledger, which would be endleſs and in- 
tolerable ; then it prevents the croſſing and cancelling, 
which in a journal of any conſequence is inſufferable. 


Turxkx remains one thing ſtill to mention, in this laſt 


inſtance of book-keeping, namely, the affecting brevity 
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in ſetting down the particulars, which the tradeſman 
ſets down juſt, in ſhort for his own direction only, as 
if the book was to be of no ufe when he may be in his 
rave. Ds 

, Tr1s brevity is fatal, if ever his debt comes to be de- 
manded by widows or orphans, or executors, £9c. while 
the man is alive tis one thing, but when he is gone tis 
awother : Tis hard a debt ſhould be loſt to a poor family, 
however trifling it may be, and that for want of the 
much more trifling daſh of the pen at the time of entring : 
For example ; Suppoſe the tradeſman was a glover, and 
here he has fold a man two pair of gloves. upon truſt, 
which he enters thus: 


Sold Mr. Lawrence Crabb, 3 
1 Pair plain Buck, at 5s. co 05 o 
2 pair white Lamb, at 18. 3d. - - - - ©0 02 66 


0 7 06 


H underſtands what he means very well; and if it 
was for, nothing elſe but for his own memorandum, it is 
well enough, and he preſently upon looking back knows 
that theſe articles mean thus ; but in a court of juſtice it 
may, or may not be read fo, as the counſel ſhall, or ſhall 
not give weight to the objection. | 

Tus tradeſman knows, that one pair of lain Buck, 

is to be underſtood one pair of Plazz Buckshin gloves ; 
but here are no gloves mention'd ; and how ſhall the 
beok be ſworn to, or a jury take it ? 

Tre next article is two pair white Tamb : Here is not 
the word g/cyzs, nor is it mention'd, that it is at 15. 3 4. 
each, or at 1 5. 34. per pair, but 2 pair at 15. 3 d. which 
at moſt can charge the debtor no more than 15. 3 4. in 
the Whole. 

Tuis abridg'd way of entring, is juſt as good as no 
entry at all, only for the 255 of the tradeſman's memory 
when he is alive; for I inſiſt, that ſuch a memorandum 
can never recover the debt in a courſe of law, if the de- 
fendant denies the claim. 

Tis far from being impertinent to put things down in 
terms ſo explicit, that the entry may beak Ergliſp ; and 
if not, he might as well have written it in ſhort hand, 

I 3 . " as 


ens a a> 


7 
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as in any other writing, the effect being alike, and the 
language alike unintelligible, 3 


Ir remains only now to direct the tradeſman to the 
uſual form of a ledger, or, as ſome tradeſmen meanly call 
it, a debt-book, to which all theſe things are poſted, and 
where every perſon buying or ſelling ro the tradeſman, 
has his account, which is in ſhort a regiſter, and is 
call'd ſo in ſome countries, where every man's accounts 
are entred and ſtand upon record for and againſt: This 
is the laſt part of book-keeping, as the caſh-book is the 
firſt, and to this the tradeſman has recourſe on all occa- 
fions, to aſcertain his ſubſtance, and what he is worth 
in the world. x 

W are, 7 ſay, now come to the ledger, which is not 
only the largeſt and chief book, but is the laſt and preat 
article of all Ho- Keeping; tor here all the books men- 
tion'd before, center, and are as it were copy'd and re- 
peated, with this difference only, that here the zrticles 
are conciſe and general, referring to the journal or caſh- 
book for the particulars. 

As every line is a tacit reference to the journal or caſh- 
book, for the particulars to explain it; ſo the page or 
folio of the ſaid journal or caſh-book, where thoſe parti- 
culars are to be found, is expreſly ſet down at the end of 
every article, and has a column on purpoſe to place it 
in before the ſum or value is expreſs'd, as you will fee 
in the ſpecimen. 

Ag an, as this column in the ledger refers to the folio 
in the journal, where the particulars are to be found; ſo 
every article in the journal, when carry'd into the ledger, 
ſhould have the folio in the ledger ſet down, where the 
man's accounts ſtand, to whoſe debt or credit, in account, 
the entry belongs : Take the example here, becauſe in 
the ſpecimen of a journal, given before, it is not ex- 
preſs d. ; | 


N. B. This carrying things from the journal or the 
caſh-book, to the ledger, or to the account of the perſon 
to whom they relate, is call'd poſting, and the mark 
made in the journal to know when 'ris done, is call'd, the 
paſt mark, 


833 Sor. 
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8ur ros the entry in the Journal ſtood thus; 
Juan. 10. 1125. 
Sold Mr. Henry Thompſon of Cambridge, 


1 Piece of fine Talian Man- 
tua, containing 62 yards, > 7. 20 03 co 
at 65.64. . = = . 
x Piece of fine Paduaſoy, ) 
containing 43 yards, at 15 ol o 
——. ß f ; 
x Piece of crimſon Damask, 
containing 26 yards, 8 14 06 oO 


.. „ 1 
12 yards black Velvet, at 17. 12 oo co 
wh" — #{,61 10 co 

Po. 63. 


Tux mark here Po. fignifies that the articles are poſted 
to the debt of Mr. Henry T hompſon in the ledger, and 
the figures ſignify that Mr. Henry T hompſen's account in 
the ledger, is to be found in fol. 63. I think nothing can | 
be plainer. | 
IN the ledger you have no occaſion to repeat any thing, | 
for, as I have ſaid above, every article ought to be gene- 
ral and conciſe, and never to exceed one line; and 
therefore when the above article comes to be poſted into 
the ledger to Mr. Thom pſon 's account, it ſhould take up 
no mote words than thus; * N 


Henry Thompſon of Cambridge, - - Dr. 


1725. | Four. fl. I. 5. 4 
Jan. 10. To a parcel - -- 17. 61 10 co 


OsszRvr here, if it is the firſt line of his account, 
you may add thus; | 


To a parcel ſent him, as per Journ. ſol. 1). 
Tarn all the e, lines read from it, and you 


may only ſay inſtead of the words in the firſt line, - - 7 
| | 7 0 
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To Ditto.- -. - - .- 19. 
; . ? '4 & we 
and ſo on as the parcel ſtands in the Journal, 


N. B. In forming the ledger, I do not regard the for- 
mality of making the ledger here. to be a ſcheme or 
draught from the particular accounts in the caſh-book or 
journal, of which have given a ſpecimen before, becauſe 
do not tie myſelf tu this of that particelar trade; nor 
are the times and dates at all referring to one another; 
but one thing refers to one trade, — one to another, 
that all may have patterns to ſuit their occaſions. 

Nox do the names refer to one another, but every ſpe- 
cimen is independent of any other; and I thought it was 
beſt fo, becauſe from theſs the tradeſman may the more 
eaſily draw ledgers, and journals, and caſh-books ſeparate 
as he pleaſes, and ſo make a form for himſelf, 

Ix the firſt place; as I ſaid of the day-book, fo I 
ſay of the ledger, it ſhould have a title, and the title 
ſhould be written on the outfide of the book, and on 
the middle of the firſt blank leaf; but there needs no 
preamble or declaration at the head of the leaf what the 
meaning of the book is, as is needful in the journal, be- 
cauſe every account is a title or declaration, or a title to 
itſelf, including or expreſſing the meaning of the book. 

Bur becauſe ſometimes the ledger ſhall be full, and 
at an end at a differing time, and when the other books 
are not, for the ledger, being the largeſt of all the books, 
ſhall ſometimes out-run two or three journals, therefore 
'tis uſual to mark the ledgers alphabetically, thus, 


Ledger, N®. A. 


and ſo on to Band C, as the tradeſman continues long 
in buſineſs, 


46 A SuprreMant io. 


1725 i James 3 9 xl J. 1 
3 Wil 14 ee 97 5 a 


per [ouryal - ] 17 5 45 Ty "> 
19 1 Bias 2 63 11 06 
| 28 70 Ditto - 31] 1 e4 10 
Feb. 16 7 Ditto 30 120 06 06 
Mar. 12 70 Ditto 13] gy 13 60 
17262) To Ditto — — gt] 28 0z 07 
r. 27 J Ditto — ——| 112] 114 12 09 
Hy Nl ——| 122] 12 15 oz 


Jan. v0 b g ent bim, 81 
| 
| 


Eight hundred, rom and 


fix pounds, four ſhillings. 
0 Fs 
i i 
5 
A 5 
— 2 2 i 


Per 
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Per Contra * 


as per Caſh-book-- 
By Caſh of bimſelf — 
By Ditto 


By Rill on Tho. Webb | 


| By Caſſ rec. perry 


By Ditto on the Bank 


By his Credit in a new 
Account to Ballance 


* 34:8. 


* 


| (1 
100 00 00 


42 15 00 


152 OO oo 


90 oo 00 
$9 10 ao 


CO — — ep —errIoromo—_ 


425 OF oo 


400 19 oo 
— — —— 


826 04. oo 


Eight hundred, twenty and 
fix _— four ſhillings. 


John 
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125 John Low Drift D'. — J. 
fol. | 
ep eee io yu 
Att. 10 To Ditto paid bis Bill J 
I zo John Snell —F| 24 75? 99 © 
May 8 To Ditto per Bil — 31 80 00 oo , 
We Fune. 17 To Ditto  . ———| 38 100 oo oo / 
A Faly 22 To Ditto 39] 30 oo oo I 
* 30 To Ditto 42 169 oo 0 5 
649 00 oo 
To my Debt reſting to 
as him to Ballance 242 12 00 
2 891 12 o0 
Eight hundred, ninety and one 
pounds, twelve ſhillings. 
\ I 
1726 John Low of Briſtol . f 


further D. 


co To Caſh paid — 51 | 200 00 09 


11725] Per Contra- Cr. Caſo Ard 
Boo | 
—— fel. 
Dec. 10 By a parcel bought of} 7 
eg OF, rene 2» 56 00 
Jan. " By Ditto — - 20}. 124. 11 00 
124|By Ditto - —| 294 89 12 06 
Feb. |12| By. Ditto... —{ 44] 216 06 06 
Mar. | 8|By Ditto ——— 66 17 10 00 
172630 By Ditto — 1:37] os oo 
Apr. |10|By Ditto —— — 99 184 19 08 
May | 9|By Ditto —— — 1122! 35 17 og 
891 12 co 
Eight hundred, ninety and one 
pounds, twelve ſhillings. 
Per Contra C. 

— ä — Pour. 

fol. 
1726 Ny bis C. in Acco. above 242 12 00 
June 15 By a parcel 136] 116 07 oo 

300 By Ditto — — 152 
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97 12 00 


S. Frith 
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2726] |S. Frith f Durham Dr. , 7, . 4. 
1 8 


1 | 


9 a 


| To bis Debt in former ö 18 
Account, fol. 10-- J' 746 03 11 
10 To a parcel ſent, as? ON 
| | pe - nary 7 — 123 12 00 
| 30! To Ditto — ——— [1 84 03 
Aug. 12 To Ditto Ae rs 15 85 
Sept. 30 To Ditto 1187115 13 02 
Oct. 10 Zo Ditto per Ship to? of fl 
| Sunderland = 793 | 2x7 et 00 


1393 13 06 


One thouſand, three hundred, 

- ninety and three pounds, 

thirteen ſhillings and ſix 
pence. 


Per 
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[ 1726} [Per Contra —Ci1Gf . 4 
| 8 fol. 
% , By Caf per Bil — 28 Joo 00-00 
Aug - 9 By Ditto — 250 0 oo 
. Sept. | 2| By Ditto ——;} | oo O0 0 
120 By Ditto 33211 0o oo 
d Oo. | 8 By Ditto —— 34] 80 00 oo 
5 IAI Ditto [Jo 00 60 
2 Nov. 10 By Ditto — 1 35] 40 00 oo 
8 18. By Ditto 30 00 oo 
26 By Ditto 120 Oo 06 
| 791 OO 00 


By bis Debt to Ballauce 602 13 0O6 


1393 13 06 


One thouſand, three hundred, 
ninety and three pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings and ſix 
pence. 


Tho. 
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Tho. Johnſon — Dl. 
To aparcel of Goods ſent 
To Ditto — 

To Ditto, as per 
 Tourn. NC. B.—3 
Ditto — 

To Ditto — 

To Ditto 

To Ditto — —— 

To Ditto — —— 

To Ditto — —— 

To Ditto — — 


Per 


RR, 


>. 


— — — — 98 i — aa 
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1725] Fer Contra Cen £4 


Feb. 8 By Caſh recd. per Bill| ta] 60 oo o 
Mar. | 20| By Ditto per bis Son- 14] 50 00 00 


Apr. 10 By Ditto at the Bank 16 100 00 00 
May 16 By Ditto per Bill! — 18] 50 oo 00. 
20 By Ditto — 30 00 00 


NB. The above account, as alſo that over 
the leaf, is what I call an open account, or an ac- 
count depending, which is when the reſpective 
parties have not done trading, are ſtill buying 
and paying, and have not clear'd or ballanc'd to 
any fix'd time : This makes the page or folio ſtand 
moſt blank, that the tradeſman may ſee that while 
the ſaid account is ſo depending, and is like to be 
full of particulars, no other account ought to be 
begun upon the ſame leaf of the book. 


John 
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4 * + * * 


i 134 52 0 
o o 


"rag To Ditto items 
Feb. |11|To Ditto — wy 44 "I 13 66 
116 17 06 


©” EAN Dito | 
41270 Ditto ——— . 4t | 90 I5 o 
— BS: 455 54 15 00 

65 32 Io oo 


To Ditto =— 
Itto ä 71 114 06 00 


Per 
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272 per Contra — C*, J. 


| * —_—_ 


Jan. | 17 | By a parcel receid — 
24\|By Ditto — 
30 By Ditto ——— 
Feb, | 26 By Ditto — 
Mur. 10| By Ditto 


15 
20 


29 


| 


40 


. 


124 16 00 
98 13 oo 
122 11 ©o 
17 O4 oo 
84 18 10 


N B. This account is left open, and the reſt of 
the page lefr blank, for the ſame reaſon as is men- 


tion'd in the former leaf. 


Vor. I. H h 


S. Frith 


12 76 Ditto 
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8. Frith of Durham Dr. 


To Ditto — 


To Ditto 
To Ditto 
To Caſh, acc. a Bill 
for him, as p.C Book. 
To Ditto, for Credit 
ven him at Briſtol 
7 a parcel as per Four. 


— 


—— 


To a parcel as per Four. 
To Ditto — — — 


To Ditto — — 
To Ditto — 


47 


124 
1132 


O0 


06 oo 
o oo 


— CCC 


1967 of 11 


One thouſand, nine hundred, 
ſixty and ſeven pounds, five 


ſhillings and eleven pence, 


John 
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1125] Per Contra C.. on L „ d. 


fol, 


20605 to e 12 ro oo oo 
Mar. 200 By Ditto per Bill —| 14 100 oo o- 
1126|27|By Ditto — — | 15] 150 oo os 
Apr. [12| By Dit. on a For. Bill.] 16] 200 15 oo 
30] By Ditto on the Bank 18] 146 10 oo 
May 12 By Ditto of himſelf —| 20] 300 oo oo 
July 2 By Ditto on the Bank] 26 123 I7 00 

114. To Ditto —— — 1 27] 100 oo oo 


— 


1221 02 00 

By his Debt in a new ac. 
count, to Ballance car- | 
ry d on to fol. 65. —— 746 03 11 


1967 o5 IT 


— . EEC 


One thouſand, nine hundred, 
ſixty and ſeven pounds, five 
ſhillings and eleven pence. 


Hh 2 W. Low 
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1726 [W. 2:14) n Dr. c J. Ss. 4 


| Book 
3 — mts | fol. | 


To Caſh paid his Bill— 13 Jo 00 oo 
To Ditto — 15 20 oO oo 


Jo Ditto — — 16 15 doo oo 
To Ditto —— 18 30 oo oo 
To Ditto — 20 42 oo oo 
To Ditto ———| 2y| 100 oo oo 
To Ditto —- 28 50 oo oo 
To Ditto — 29| 122 oo 00 

570 Ditto 87 oo oo 

| 70 Ditto — — 30 35 00 oo 


2 W Ditto —— 32 130 oo oo 
To Ditto , 5 0 


To Ditto 35 oo 00 

To Ditto " 34 50 00 00 

3. x 826 00 00 

. 30 To Caſh paid himſelf mono 
| | in Town, to ballance v 35 21 05 o) 

| al Accounts — — bas — 

647 05 0 


Eight hundred, forty ſeven 
pounds, five ſhillings and 
{even pence. 


By Ditto 
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Per — 
Contra C. 12 [4h 5s. 4. 


— — 


By Goods receiv'd 
from him 14] 137 15 06 
» —_— 28 153 o2 o6 
4. 0 —— — 39 117.12 oo 
By Aro ——| 58] 94 13 07 
y Ditto, by Ship — 67] 262 12 oo 
ED 83 10 oo 


847 o5 of 


Eight hundred, forty ſeven 
pounds, five ſhillings and 
ſeven pence. 
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I m1@nmT enumerate accounts to a great variety, as they 
will neceflarily ſtand in the tradeſman's ledger, where 
there will be always a difference in the nature of the ac- 
counts as the trade differs ; but we cannot have room 
for it in this tract: Tis ſufficient to obſerve, that all 
theſe I have given to exemplify the thing, have ſome 
variation in their circumſtances, as you will ſee. 

| Som are accounts for the country chapman, to whom 
the tradeſman ſends his goods ; ſome for a councry manu. 
facturer, from whom he receives goods only. 

From the firſt, the tradeſman receives back remit- 
tances per bill, and ſometimes per draughts on the bank; 
ſometimes immediate caſh, as you will ſee : From the 
laſt, he receiving goods in parcels, he is drawn upon by 
bills, and pays them as they become due, and at the end 
of the year the manufacturer comes up to town, and they 
eyen the accounts, and the tradeſman pays him the bal. 
lance ; fo they are clear, and begin a new account. 

In one account, the chapman and the tradeſman make 
up their accounts, the chapman being in town, but their 
trade being very Adee, the chapman pays a good 
round ſum of money; the account is ated and clos'd, 
and the ballance transferr'd to his debt in a new account, 
by which the tradeſman will be directed how to carry on 
an account from one folio to another in his ledger, 

OrTnrx accounts are left open and unceſt up: Theſe 
are when the cuſtomer goes on trading, and the accounts 
having not been adjuſted, they proceed in their ordinary 
way, till proper times of ballancing ; as when the 
8 comes to town, which is commonly in the 
pring. 

l 3 accounts are between a tradeſman and a 
country chapman, who is alſo a manufacturer, and of 
whom the tradeſman in London receives goods, as well 
as ſells goods to him, ſo that either fide of the account 
is poſted from the journal : I know ſome are ſo nice as 
to think this ſhould be made into two accounts ; one 
being the chapman's debt for goods ſold to him by the 
tradeſman at London; and the other, the tradeſman's 
debt for goods receiv'd from the chapman : But as then 
theſe accounts muit at laſt be ballanc'd one by another, 
and the credit of each account be transſerr'd to the debt 
of the other, I ſte no need of that trouble: if it were, 
| indeed, 
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indeed, an account for the government, the king debtor 
and creditor, and where the king will be paid his de- 
mand punctually; but will pay his, the demand of the 
tradeſman, out of ſuch and ſuch appropriated funds, and 
as they come in ; that alters the caſe. | 

As ſuppoſe it is a brewer, whoſe condition ſtands 
thus: He ſells beer to the king, brew'd for the uſe of 
the navy, and he brews beer beſides for his ordinary 
bnſine ſs: 

Tu king is debtor to him for 2000 buts of beer, 
deliver d on board ſuch and ſuch ſhips of war by order 
of the commiſſioners of the victualling, ſay it amounts to 
a thouſand pounds. 

H x is on the other hand, debtor to the king for exciſe 
of beer, Sc. in the management of the commiſſioners of 
the exciſe ; ſuppoſe it be but one hundred pounds: theſe 
two accounts cannot be brought into one, or made to 
ballance one another ; he cannot transfer his debts to the 
exciſe in diſcharge of the navy-debt to him, but they 
mutt ſtand apart: The king will be paid, and the ex- 
ciſemen will be paid every ſitting, whether ever the com- 
miſſioners of the navy pay him or no; nay, the commiſ- 
ſioners of the exciſe will ſeize and extend his utenſils and 
goods for the hundred pounds due to the king, while at 
the ſame time he cannot receive the thouſand pounds 
due to him from the king for the beer; nay, they will 
ſeize for the exciſe for the ſame beer which the navy. 
office are in debt for: Nor is this any hardſhip at all, 
becauſe, tho' the king is call'd the debtor or creditor in 
both accounts, yet the ſeveral offices are as ſo many dif- 
fering perſons in matters of accounts, and the debt of one 
cannot be transferr'd to the credit of another. 

Bur in private accounts it is another caſe, and where 
only two tradeſmen deal with one another for goods in 
their proper and reſpective ways of trade, there the caſe 
differs extremely. 

Ir is true, ſometimes it may be proper to keep diſtin& 
accounts, where the tradeſman on ane fide, or on the 
other, trades in ſeveral capacities; For example; A 
country ſhop-keeper deals as he is a ſhop-keeper, with a 
wholeſale mercer in London, and buys goods of him; 
the ſame ſhop keeper, in partnerſhip with another man, 
is a manufacturer, ſay it be a ſhalloon:maker, or drug- 


* 4 get. 
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get, or ſagathy-maker, and the wholeſale merce: buys 
Malloons of him and company; then, indeed, the ac- 
counts may be-kept apart. 

Tno' even in this caſe the London tradeſman, vis. the 
wholeſale mercer is not oblig'd to keep his accounts ſe- 

rate; let the country chapman take care of that part, 
and ſeparate things, and keep the accounts aſunder, 2s 
beſt ſuits with his own affairs, and ſettle it between his 
partner and him. 

In cafe of an open 2ccount in the ledger, and conti- 
nuing open till the page or folio on one fide or other is 
full, and the dealer carrying on large buſineſs ; or ſome- 
times that the bufineſs and account runs out into abun- 
dance of {mall particulars, there is no need of making 
a ballance at the bottom, and ſo to carry on nothing but 
the debt or credit remaining to another accqunt ; nor 
would it be proper to do fo, unleſs the account be at the 
ſame time ſtated and brought to a ballance alſo with the 
deeler, becauſe it will occaſion difficulty, and ſome con- 
fuſion when the account comes to be ſettled with the 
chapman. | 

Bur in ſuch caſe it is ſufficient to caſt up the ſum on 
either ſide, and carry them on to the new account in ano- 
ther place, thus : : 

Sur ros the foot of the debt amounts to one thouſand 
twa hundred forty fix pounds twelve ſhillings and fix 
pence, the dealer's name Milliam Thomas. 

Ar the bottom, repeating the ſum, as in other ac- 
counts, in words at length, ſay under it thus ; 


Which T transfer to bis DzB1T in à new c- 
count, fol. 63. 


So likewiſe on the other fide ; ſuppoſe the credit to 
amount to one thouſand thirty two pounds ſeventeen 
ſhillings and four pence, after the ſum in words at length, 


ſay thus 3 


Which I transfer 10 bis credit in à new account, 
fol. 63. 


Tux when you come to the ſaid folio 63, and are to 
begin your new account for I illiam Thomas, according 
| to 


„ 
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to the uſual form, you begin it thus, after the name of 
the man on the top of one folio, and Contra Cr. on 
the other, you go on, 


To his debt in account, fol. [10.] brought for- 
ward, 1. 1246 12 06. . 


Tyzx on the credit-fide begin thus; 


To his eredit on account, fol. [10.] brought for- 
ward, |. 1032 1) og. 


Tax the account goes on 2 regularly, without 
interruption, as goods are again ſent, and money receiv d, 
juſt as it did before. 

I xNow no remaining difficulties in the ledger, but 
what are eaſy to be adjuſted by theſe rules ; there are, 
indeed, ſome accounts which run between one tradeſman 
and another, purely relating to caſh, paying and receiv- 
ing, accepting bills, and — * a running caſh for one 
another; but as this is not frequent, except in ſome ex- 
traordinary caſes, which require a farther explication, 
and being juſt at the cloſe of this ſupplement, I am 
oblig d to omit them. 


* _— 


— — 


CHAP. . 
Of keeping a Duplicate or Pocket-Ledger in caſe 


of FIR B. 


HERE is one thing I muſt not omit, and which, 
tho' ſeldom practis'd, yet I cannot cloſe this work 
without taking notice of it, and to recommend it to every 
tradeſman, whoſe buſineſs is conſiderable, and who gives 
great credit, and eſpecially in the city of London; and 
that is, to keep a duplicate of the ledger, that is, no 
more or leſs than a copy of the ledger duly poſted up in a 
{mall _ volume; I ſay, eſpecially in London, be- 
cauſe ſo many accidents frequently happen in London, 
more than in other places, I mean by Fire. 
I nave been witneſs to the lamentable diſtreſs a 
tradeſman has been reduc'd to, by the loſs of his _— 
when 
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when a fire has begun in the very ſhop or warehouſe, and 
he has not only loſt all his goods, but his books too, ſo 
that he has not been able to make out his debts, or de. 
mand his due of his debtors. 

I nemensEs fereral ſudden fires, which have hap. 
pen'd ſo violent, and ſo ſurprizing, that there has been 
no coming near the counting-houſe, but all has been con- 
ſum'd : I knew one merchant that loſt not his goods and 
books only, but a vaſt ſum in the firſt million lottery. 
tickets, and had no account of the numbers, and another 
who loſt navy- bills, and exchequer-tallies in the ſame 
manner. 

I cannorT therefore but recommend it to all tradeſ- 
men, to keep a pocket ledger, and to keep it in ſome 
fate place from home: I need neither ſhew the occaſion 
for it, or tell them the convenience. | 

Arso I cannot omit another remark, and with this [ 
ſhall cloſe this work; vis. This ſeems to be more abſo- 
lutely neceſſary at this time than ever, when ſo many 
tradeſmen keep country houſes, and country lodgings, 
Whither they retreat for their diverfion, and with their 
families in the heat of the ſummer-ſeaſon; in the mean 
time leaving their ſhop, houſes and families in the truſt 
and keeping of ſervants ; the riſque of which, I doubt, is 
not ſufficiently conſider d: I may have opportunity here- 
after to mention this dangerous practice more at large, 
and particularly how unfit ſuch tradeſmen are to be 
truſted, (as they often are) with other mens eſtates: But 
waving that here, I only add, they have ſtill the more 
need to keep a duplicate-ledger, that whatever happens, 
they may be able to ſtate their accounts, and recover their 
debts; they will find, in caſe of an accident, they may 
have loſs enough without the unhappy addition of loſing 
their books. 

Tux are many other occaſions for a tradeſman to 
keep a duplicate of his ledger; but they are too long for 
this place, and moreover what we have ſaid, is ſufficient 
to induce this to be done. 
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ſicians in London. | 


XIV. A Treatiſe upon the Rheumatiſm: with Ob- 
ſervations upon ſome Cauſes that may produce it. By 
John Cheſhire, M. D. Price 15. 


XV. The Cooks and Confectioners Dictionary: Or, 
the Accompliſh'd Houſewives Companion ; containing, 
I, The choiceſt Receipts in all the ſeveral Branches of 
Cookery ; or the beſt and neweſt Ways of dreſſing all 
Sorts of Fleſh, Fiſh, Fowls, c. for a common or noble 
Table ; with their proper Garnitures and Sauces. 2. The 
beſt Way of making Biskets, Farces, Forc'd Meats, Mari- 
nades, Olio's, Puptons, Ragoo's, Sauces, Soops, Pot- 
tages, Sc. according to the Bag, French, and Talian 


Courts, All Sorts of Pickles. 3. All Manner of —_ | 


Works, as Biskets, Cakes, Cheeſe-Cakes, Cuſtards, 
Paſties, Patties, Puddings, Pyes, Tarts, Sc. 4. The 
various Branches of Confectionary; as Candying, Con- 
{erving, 
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Books Printed for C. Rivinc TON. 
ſerving, Preſerving, and drying all Sorts of Flowe 
Fruits Roots, Sc. Alſo Jellies, Compoſts, — 


and Sugar- Works. 5. The Way of making all Englifh 


potable Liquors z Ale, Beer, Cyder, Mead, Metheglin, 

m, Perry, and all Sorts of Zng/ifþ Wines: Alſo Cor. 
dials, and beautifying Waters. 6. Directions for ordering 
an Entertainment, or Bills of Fare for all Seaſons of the 
Year ; and fetting out a Deſert of 8&weet-meats to the 
beſt Advantage. With an Explanation of the Terms 
uſed in Carving, According to the Practice of the moſt 
celebrated Cooks, Confectioners, £92. in the Courts of 
England, France, &c. and many accompliſh'd Houſe. 
wires. The fecond Edition, with Additions. Revis'd 
and recommended by John Nott, late Cook to the Dukes 
of Somerſet, Ormond and Bolton ; Lord Lanſiown and 
Aſpburnham. 


XVI. Conjecturæ Philoſophicæ de Colorum in facie 
Telluris viciſſitudine Annua, ubi maxime in viredinis 
æſtivæ & hyemalis albedinis Natutam & Uſum inquiri- 
tur. Autore Carolo Henrico Rappolt, Boruſſo. 


Ut potero, explicabo : Nec tamen quaſi Pythius Apollo, 
certa ut ſint & fixa, que dixero ; fed ut homunculls, 
unus © multts, probabilia conjectura ſequens. 


| | Cicero, Tuſc. Quæſt. I, 


